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Among Leading Massachusetts Cities, 
What of Texaco Asphalt Paving? 


In Massachusetts, as in such other States up to 20 years of unsurpassed service 
as Illinois, Texas, Florida and New Jersey. twenty with TEXACO, only nine without. 


rEXACO Asphalt paving is an overwheln 


Following the lead of the Bay State’s 

if favorite among leading cities — 
more populous centres, approximately on 
hundred of the State’s lesser cities and 


Besides its many other claims to distin ‘ 
7 : towns also have paved their streets to some 


n, Massachusetts boasts a greater numbe1 Loni y 
» + | i - sett Oa it greater nul ¢ extent wit! | Ee X \( Q Asphalt. 
cities with a population over 25,000 than 


iny other State l'wenty-nine of its cities You may confidently pave the streets of 
are in this class. Of this group of principal your community with a material so strongly 
Massachusetts cities, there are twenty in favored by these outstanding Massachusetts 


which TEXACO Asphalt paving has given _ cities 
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| Kighteen years service, without need of Park Avenue Extension, Worcester, Mass., 

} repair, is the record of this TEXACO one of this city’s serviceable TEXACO 

| Asphalt Macadam pavement on Maso: Asphalt pavements 

Street, Springfield, Mass 
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tM The Texas Company one 
Richmond ASPHALT SALES DEPT. a 
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Jacksonville 135 East 42nd St., New York City Buffalo 
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HY is deLavaud pipe the strongest 

castiron pipe known? The answer 
can be found in the deLavaud machine 
shown above. 


If you looked into the bore of this 
machine in operation, you would ob- 
serve an accurately gauged metal mold 
revolving within a water-cooled jacket. 
When molten iron is fed into this rap- 
idly whirling mold, it is held against 
the sides by centrifugal force —a force 
forty times greater than gravity. Gas 
bubbles and impurities are driven out 
of the metal. At the same time, the 
cooling action of the water jacket which 
encases the mold brings about a fine, 
even division of the iron particles. 


Thus, upon close examination, you 
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The illustration shows 
the deLavaud machine 
withdrawing to permit 
the removal of a newly 





Pe i pipe “ 
superior in strength and flexibility 


formed pipe. 


would find that deLavaud pipe metal 
is dense and fine-grained, free from 
gas bubbles and weakening impurities. 


After coming from the machines, 
deLavaud pipe is uniformly annealed 
in a special annealing furnace. Here 
controlled heat further improves the 
structure of the metal, bringing about 
deLavaud pipe’s flexibility and elimi- 
nating any possibility of casting strains. 

In addition to making deLavaud pipe 
in accordance with U. S. government 
specifications, we are also furnishing 
this product in the various thicknesses 
and weights shown in the specifications 
of the American Water Works Associa- 
tion and the American Gas Association. 
Write for complete information. 


United States Pipe 





Our pipe bears the "Q-Check” 


Pipe Research Association 
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Public Works Construction 
Helps to Reduce 
Unemployment 
en released by Secretary of 
Commerce Lamont on April 20 show 
it the combined efforts of federal, state 
nd local governments to stimulate public 
works construction as a means of reducing 
unemployment throughout the United 
States are producing real results. 

This statement showed that during the 
first three months of 1930 the value of 
contracts awarded for public works and 

tilities construction represented a com- 
bined valuation of well over $303,000,000, 
in increase of 56 per cent over the first 
quarter of last year and well ahead of the 
corresponding period of 1925 to 1928, in- 
clusive. Contracts in these years were 
$159,660,000, $220,236,000, $217,964,000 and 
$242 357,000. 

The kinds of construction included in 
these totals, in order of their magnitud 
in 1930, are: educational and other public 
buildings; highways; railway construc- 
tion and buildings; bridges; sewerage sys- 
tems; waterfront development; water- 
supply systems; lighting systems; parks 
and park buildings; and incinerators. 


Business Depressions Are Not 
Acts of Divine Providence 


N the present nation-wide attack on the 
unemployment problem, certain prin- 

ciples are being emphasized, the general 
acceptance of which would go far towards 
preventing a repetition of the distressing 
conditions of the last six months. Some 
of these principles were pointed out, in a 
report made public on April 21 by a com- 
imittee appointed by Governor Franklin 
D. Roosevelt of New York to consider 

1 long-time program for industrial sta- 
bilization and prevention of unemploy- 
ment.” Its findings were, in part: 

“That steady work the year around be 
incorporated in business men’s thinking so 
that it may assume major importance in 
the emplover’s daily planning and actions 
The slump bugaboo is not necessarily an 
act of Divine Providence. It is a problem 
to be faced and worked out like any other 
business problem. 

“That the cooperative efforts of citi- 
zens working through their local chambers 
of commerce, trade unions and other as- 
sociations to put down unemployment be 
encouraged. : 

“That the state, city and town govern- 
ments direct more attention to the plan- 
ning of their construction and purchasing 
activities so that important contracts may 
be held back in time of prosperity and 
pushed forward in times of depression 
Governmental bodies, by increasing public 
works and public purchases at the proper 
time, have it within their power materially 
to stimulate business in dull seasons and 


when a general di pression 18 on 

“That special attention be paid to the 
study of our State Employment Offic 
system so that its scope may be enlarged 
and its effectiveness increased.” 


Why Not Prepare for a Safer 
Fourth of July This Year? 
Vy TITH Independence Day about two 


months off, there is still time to 
prepare for a “safer and saner” Fourth of 
July celebration for 1930 than your city 
has previously had 

Although the 1929 record in many cities 
was better than that of 1928, in many 
other communities last year’s celebration 
was the most noisy and the most costly 
in accidents and deaths that they had 
ever experienced. 

The chief cause for this increase of 
noise, accidents and deaths, as reported 
by the National Safety Council, was the 
increased sale of fireworks A large per- 
centage of these were “bootleg” fireworks 
purchased outside the cities which prohib- 
ited their sale. And the greater part of 
these “bootleg” fireworks were brought 
into the forbidden territory in automo- 
biles. The Council’s statement continues 

“Moreover, the drivers of such auto- 
mobiles were the most frequent violators 
of the laws of these cities, in the firing 
of the se ‘bootleg’ fire works from thei 
traveling or parked cars. As the result, 
the streets of many of our cities and many 
of our public highways on Fourth of July 
were a continuous din of noise, and a con- 
tinuous menace to the safety of other au- 
tomobilists and pedestrians 

“Thus, the automobile—in addition to 
being the greatest single cause of fatal 
accidents throughout the year has now 
developed into a chief contributing caus 
of Fourth of July accidents 

“Many cities, with suitable laws for the 
regulation of fireworks, were unable to 
enforce these laws, and for two especial 
reasons. First, because of the imereasing 
activity of the sellers of ‘bootleg’ fire- 
works, through the _ establishments yf 
stands for the sale of such fire works along 
the highways just outside the limits of 
cities, and in nearby towns. Then, from 


these vantage points, they would mak 
their sales to passing automobilists 

“The second reason for the inability to 
enforce city fireworks regulations was th 
lack of public support for such enforce- 
ment 

“The needed public support doubtless 
could have been aroused, in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, if a well-organized and 
continuous public appeal had been made 
in these communities. Such appeals, as a 
rule, were not made because of the lack 
of community organizations for that pur- 
pose. Such community organizations, in 
order to have been the most effective 
also should have included the organization 
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of community substitutes for individual 
celebrations—in other words, well-planned 
community celebrations, exciting enough 
to arouse the interest of the boys and girls 


of the community ind with enough of 


sound patriots ippeal to gain the ip- 
rt of civic organizations and community 
le iders in general 


Cincinnati and Watertown 
Lose Valuable City Managers 
=_— city government world was greatly 


surprised and deeply regretful to 
le irm ol the decision of Colonel ( () 
Sherrill to retire from the city manager- 


ship in Cincinnati, Ohio, and enter private 


business. Colonel Sherrill has been the 


only city manager of Cincinnati under the 
present charter, having served since Janu 
iry 1, 1926, and his success has been so 
brilliant that Cincinnati has been called 
the best administered large city in the 


United States 

The resignation of Colonel Sherrill is 
effective at the convenience of the City 
Couneil and the se lection of a successor 
ind was made to enable him to acee pt the 
position of vice-president in charge of 
public relations and personnel of ‘th 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., of Cincin 
nati 


In view of the proven opportunity for 


distinction in vital and varied public ser 
vice presented by the Cincinnati city 
managership, it had been hoped that a 
man of Colonel Sherrill’s abilities would 
continue in that work indefinitely, and 
that the salary of $25,000, while not as 
great as many less important positions in 
private business offer, would be sufficient 
remuneration along with compensation of 
in intangible nature The belief in spe- 
cial satisfactions ind rewards of public 
service will persist 

A different situation is reported from 
Watertown, one of the five city-ranager 
cities in New York, where, after seven 
vears of noteworthy service as manag 
J. Walter Ackerman was voted out of of 
fice by the Council, consisting of four 
members beside the Mayor The vote 
was three to two for dismissal, taking 
fect Mav 1 No charges were made ex 


cepting that the manager had refused to 
discharge the ( orporation Counsel upon 
the request of the Council 


The city-manager plan is placed upon 
its mettle in both of these instances—in 
Cincinnati to prove that suecessful ad- 
ministration is not due to the peculiar 
cellence and irreplace bility of one man; 
ind in Watertown to determine whether a 
city manager can be granted the degre 


ointments that the na- 
ture of the plan contemplates 


of freedom in ay 
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“Shall we issue a permit for 


this gas holder? 


That question is often raised among city officials. The 
small city faces it when considering its first gas franchise. 
And the larger cities face it every time improvements or 
extensions of gas service are proposed. Municipal authori- 
ties naturally appreciate the advantages of gas service to 
the community and hesitate to refuse approval on necessary 
structures. But a big gas tank may be very unpopular 
among the owners of property near the proposed site. 


Many cities have learned by experience with one type of 
gasholder—the Hortonsphere—that there need be no hesi- 
tation in approving it. In fact, in some cases, the city man- 
agement has been aggressive in pointing out to the gas 
company opportunities for improved service through such 
an installation. 


The Hortonsphere, as illustrated, is not only much smaller 
than ordinary holders, but its spherical shape makes it at- 
tractive in appearance. It has frequently been built in resi- 
dential sections. When harmoniously painted it blends into 
the landscape. One city made a playground of the property 
adjoining the tank, and in many cases the planting of shrubs 
and small trees has almost completely concealed the holder. 


The public is naturally interested in better gas service. 
The gas company welcomes pressure storage in Horton- 
spheres because it solves some difficult problems and saves 
money both in first cost and operating expense. And best 
of all, the Hortonsphere answers the city officials’ question 
—‘Shall we approve this gas holder”? 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS 


Chicago 2127 Old Colony Bldg. Birmingham.....1502 Fiftieth St., N. 
New York 3108 Hudson Terminal Dallas 3306 Magnolia Bldg. 
Cleveland 2236 Union Trust Bldg. Atlanta 1014 Healey Bldg. 
Detroit 1501 Lafayette Bldg. San Francisco 1033 Rialto Bldg. 
Philadelphia 1616 Jefferson Bldg. Seattle . L. C. Smith Bldg. 
Boston. . 1501 Consolidated Gas Bldg. Havana, Cuba........Apartado 2507 


F What THE HORTONSPHERE is 


As the illustration below shows, 
the Hortonsphere is a spherical 
tank for the storage of gas under 
pressure. Ordinary sizes are 30 
to 60 feet in diameter—one-third 
the size of the average low- 
pressure holder of the same 
capacity. It is filled during off- 
peak periods when the gas de- 
mand is low, and feeds gas back 
into the system as it is needed. 


Portsmouth, Va., is one of 
many instances where Horton- 
spheres have worked out advan- 
tageously. In this case, the city 
manager took up the matter with 
the gas company and their ap- 
plication to install this tank was 
approved—a happy solution for 
all concerned. 
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PURE WATER—MAN'S GREATEST NEED 
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Financing Water-Main Exten- 


sions in Pasadena 

HE Pasalena, Calif.. Water Depart- 

ment was inaugurated in November, 
1912, at which time a bond issue of $1,- 
250,000 was voted to acquire the private 
water companies then serving the city. 
The water rates since established have 
been adequate not only to take care of 
ill operation and maintenance, with in- 
terest and sinking-fund on outstanding 
water-works bonds, but also to take care 
of ordinary betterments. 

Water-mains within the city, existing in 
1912, are replaced without charge to the 
property owners. Water-mains are laid 
in new subdivisions within the original 
city limits at cost. Residents of areas an- 
nexed to the city since 1912, have been 
advised prior to anexation that they would 
be called upon to pay for new water- 
mains. Therefore, in such territory, a 
charge has been made whenever water- 
mains have been replaced, the property 
fronting on such work paying the cost of 
a 4-inch or 6-inch main. Where a large 
district has been created, the excess cost 
of installing larger mains is assessed 
against all the property within the dis- 
trict. Where the main is laid in only one 
street at a time, the cost above that of a 
6-inch main is borne by the Water De- 
partment from other revenues. 

The installation of water-mains where 
assessments are made, is carried out 
through a local assessment ordinance 
which provides that assessments shall be 
determined upon completion of construc- 
tion work and that property owners shall 
have thirty days in which to enter com- 
plaints with the Board of City Directors. 
After a hearing by the Board, assessments 
are confirmed or altered and billed to 
each parcel within the assessment district. 
Payment must be made in full by Janu- 
ary 1 or July 1 next succeeding the time 
of installation of water-mains, or penal- 
ties are added. In some cases, water- 
mains are installed under street improve- 
ment acts along with other street improve- 
ments. In this way, property owners 
may secure the advantage of payments 
prorated over a ten-year period, although 
the cost is of course greater than when 


carried out under the local city ordinance. 
S. B. MORRIS, 
Chief, Engineer, Pasadena Water Department. 


Continuous Method of Read- 
ing and Billing Adopted 
in Charleston 
HE continuous method of reading and 
billing of meters is practiced in 
Charleston, 8. C., by which a limited num- 
ber of meters are read each day and billed 
and mailed the succeeding day. By this 
method, the meter readers are constantly 
employed in reading meters, and conges- 
tion is eliminated, reducing reading, bill- 





ing, recording and collecting to a routine 
operation. 

All bills are rendered on _ postcards, 
which show the date of the previous read- 
ing and the register or dial figures, the 
date of the present reading with the 
register dial figures and the difference in 
cubic feet, as well as the value of the 
water consumed and the amount in dol- 
lars and cents, if any, to make up the 
minimum due, and the total bill. The 
stub on the postcard shows the same in- 
formation. This postcard carries the ledger 
account number, location and serial reg- 
ister number, together with a notation 
that the bill is due and payable upon 
rendition and should be paid within ten 
days without fail. At the expiration of ten 
days, if the bill has not been paid, the 
clerk makes out a final, or delinquent, no- 
tice. This is in triplicate, the original copy 
going to the consumer, and carries infor- 
mation as to the amount of the bill, the 
date rendered, and the fact that it has 
not been paid, with the request that he 
give this matter his immediate attention 
and that failure to attend to it within five 
days from the date of the bill may subject 
him to discontinuance of service without 
further notice. The duplicate and tripli- 
cate are retained in the office. At the ex- 
piration of a reasonable time after the 5- 
day period, to cover necessary delays in 
the delivery of mail, the second copy of 
the delinquent notice is turned over to the 
Street Department for discontinuance of 
service. The third copy is retained in the 
office to check against in case of error or 
omission. 

The consumer is required to pay $1 for 
restoration of service. It has been found 
necessary to exact this penalty, as a small 
number of consumers would pay no atten- 
tion either to the bill or to the delinquent 
notice and would await the actual dis- 
continuance of service before paying. In 
a few cases, even exaction of a penalty for 
the restoration of service is not effective. 

J. E. GIBSON, 
Manager and Engineer, Water Department. 


Unaccounted-for Water 
HE periodical testing of meters for 
accuracy is one of the points in which 
all water-works utilities are probably neg- 
ligent. 

In a survey conducted by the writer, 
including 25 cities approximating 45,000 
inhabitants, on the question of un- 
accounted-for water, 11 of the cities did 
not know what it was, returning no figurs 
or answer on that point. Three returned 
answers which were palpably the result 
of superficial calculations, and 11 made 
answers apparently reasonable and the re- 
sult of some care and analysis. It is sig- 
nificant that in every instance save one 
privately operated plants had definite and 
consistent figures in regard to un- 
accounted-for water. 


ren 
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All experienced operators are familiar 
with the fact that even with 100 per cent 
metered services, the amount of water 
unaccounted for is variable, as well as 
elusive. If the water rates were based on 
the percentage of profit which prevails 
with other public service utilities, the peri- 
odical inspection of meters would prove 
whether it was worth while or not by the 
result shown in the amount of 
accounted-for water. 

The demand for meter tests from con- 
sumers is caused by the thought that the 
meter is a high-speed type and runs faster 
than the water runs through it. If there 
was a more general familiarity with the 
extreme infrequency, not to say impossi- 
bility, of such a thing as an over-register- 
ing meter, much lost motion could be 
saved which is brought on by really sin- 
cere, honest persons, willing and ready to 
be governed by impersonal justice. 

In a thoroughly organized water depart- 
ment it is very likely that the records in 
the meter department could be so ar- 
ranged that a periodical inspection every 
two years could be handled without 
marked increase in expense or additions to 
the force. On the other hand, the proper- 
ly trained meter reader will catch those 
services where water is slipping by in 
quantities great enough to offset the ex- 
pense of a test and adjustment. It would 
seem apparent that a system 100 per cent 
metered would soon show the advisability 
of meter testing at definite stated periods 
W. H. VAUGHN, 
Water Department 


un- 
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Superintendent 
Fort Smith, 


Water-Main Extensions 


Financed from Water Rates 
HE Waco, Texas, city water-works is 
run entirely independent of the city 

government under a Board of Water 
Commissioners elected by the people 
These Commissioners serve without pay 
and have entire control of the water- 
works system. They have power to fix 
water rates and make extensions, and it 
is their duty to fix rates that will not only 
take care of overhead expenses but also 
maintain the system and make the neces- 
sary extensions. 

Extensions are considered necessary 
where three consumers of water may be 
obtained to each city block to be ex- 
tended. In new additions or where as 
many as three consumers cannot be ob- 
tained, those desiring the extension are re- 
quired to pay the cost. When three con- 
sumers have been obtained to each block 
of such an extension, the original appli- 
cants are reimbursed by the Department. 


W. H. DEATON, 


Superintendent, Waco City Water-Works. 
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CHLORINE salvages useful water 


from SEWAGE 


Ar the Grand Canyon, where water is brought in from the 
outside by the carload, waste must be kept at a minimum.— 
—And so the sewage is purified, and after use for sanitary 
purposes the water is again available for industrial use. 
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“The Only Saf Water As the last stage of this purification, to avoid any -possible 


transmission of disease, two W & T MSV Chlorinators are 
used to chlorinate the effluent. Then it is used as boiler feed 
water, for engine cooling water, for irrigating lawns and gar- 
dens and for many other purposes to cut down the consump- 
tion of fresh water. W & T are always ready to co-operate 
with engineers in working out the unusual problem. 


, 
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Sterilized Water’”’ 
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Bulletins on the use of chlorine in sewage disposal will be sent = 

pane, eet, wee cnene- Gagne: 5 
TON, CHARLOTTE, CHATTANOOGA, CHICAGO, a 
CLEVELAND, DALLAS, DENVER, DETROIT, IN- = 
DIANAPOLIS, JACKSONVILLE, KANSAS CITY, — 
KNOXVILLE, LEXINGTON, OMAHA, LOS W A LL A CE & Tl ERN A N CO | = 
ANOELES, MIN NEAPOLIS, NEW YORK, = 
OCDEN, Poh =n ark oom ADELPHIA, °7 nc. = 
PITTSBURGH, ROANOKE, SAN FRANCISCO, E 
SEATTLE, SPOKANE, § OUTS, SYRACUSE. . = 
ane, Gene ee ae e Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus ls 
wren, cama. wie «CAN NEWARK - - - NEW JERSEY 
S-5 ALSO SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON BACK COVER = 
PRGUERGRRRTETIE BRTLRTULLAAGL «BRTRREDETETE) TORREREGREEET «LORGLERETRTERLT LRREREEREALEL TPAENERETEREEED RDERDERUETET «PRDRUTRRTEGTEL Gleveaeeagaagd peaneacaaetl ie: 


Why not remember to mention THe American Crty? 









































EARL C. CRAIG 





F. W. HANNA CLAUDE L. JAMES JOHN ROSEVEAR 


Chief Engr. and Gen. Mgr. Supt., Municipal Water Dept. Commissioner of Public Supt., Scituate Reservoir Div. 
East Bay Municipal Utility Dis- Mattoon, Ill. Utilities, Owosso, Mich. Dept. of Public Works, 
trict, Oakland, Calif. (Appointed 1907) (Appointed 1914) Providence, R. I 
(Appointed 1929) (Appointed 1928) 





WHO'S WHO 
IN 


WATER 
SUPPLY 


The 29th of a Series of Portraits of 
Water Works Officials Which Has 























JOSEPH H. MARA 





c. K. BULLEN 1pp vs 
y eared Monthly Since January ; 
Gen’l Mgr., Water, Light and “ Supt., Water Dept. 
Sewer Dept., Stillwater, Okla. 1928 Grand Rapids, Mich 
(Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1920) 



































P. DIEDERICH THOMAS L. AMISS EARL WALLACE KELLY JOHN E. MAUK 


Supt., Water and Light Dept. Supt., Dept. of Water and Mer., Water and Light Dept. Water Supt. 
Glendale, Calif. Sewerage, Shreveport, La. Duluth, Minn. Clinton, Okla. 
(Appointed 1909) (Appointed 1918) (Appointed 1929) (Appointed 1924) 
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WILLIAM D. FULLER W. P. JOHNSON MICHAEL C. BRIGHT W. T. WILLIAMS 
Mgr., Consumers Water Co. Supt., Water Dept. Supt., Water and Light Dept Chief Engr., Light and Water 
Coral Gables, Pia. uskogee, Okla. Virginia, Minn. Plant, Pawhuska, Okla. 


(Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1915) (Appointed 1930) (Appointed 1909) 
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Good Water - - : 


a City’s best | — 
asset! 


























The progress of a town is sometimes re 
tarded due to its inability to offer good water 
at a low cost. New factory locations are 
often chosen because of an excellent water 
supply—not only for manufacturing pur- 


poses, but also for fire protection. 








Your town may be located over a water bear- 
ing strata that will yield water in large quan 


tities and of a good quality. 


Why not let Layne engineers investigate the 


possibilities of developing this water supply ? 





Layne & Bowler, Inc. 


MEMPHIS TENNESSEE 
New York Chicago Kansas City Houston 
Milwaukee Norfolk Columbus Montgomery 
South Bend Toronto Stuttgart Lake Charles 

Buenos Aires, S. A. Paris, France 




















LAYNE 


Water Wells and Pumps 


Why not remember to mention Tae American City? 
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Sewage Treatment Means Clean Streams 





Sewers Laid in Center of 
Street to Avoid Trees 

N Redlands, Calif., the practice in new 

districts is to lay lateral sewers in the 
enter of the street where there are no 
illeys. Where there are alleys, the sewers 
ire laid in them. 

In the residential districts the streets 
ire planted with ornamental trees, many 
of them of the evergreen variety, such as 
eppers, eucalyptus and different varieties 
of the large palm. All these trees have a 
ery large spread of the root system, and 
in the semi-arid climate of this city the 
roots will travel a considerable distance to 
obtain moisture. For this reason, the 
sewers are laid in the center of the street 
as far as possible away from the trees. 

Laterals from the street sewer to the 
house connections are installed before the 
streets are paved and, as far as possible, 
they are laid with cast iron soil pipe. 

GEORGE 8. HINCKLEY, 
City Engineer. 


Laying House Drains Under 
Paved Streets 

N inquiry was recently received by 
£% the Information Department of Tue 
AmerICAN City on a subject which may 
be of interest to others of our readers. An 
official of a small town in Illinois re- 
quested information on “some sort of an 
auger or machine operated by hand for 
boring under pavements to place an 8-inch 
sewer tile across streets, most of the streets 
being 28 feet wide and 
taced.” 

In endeavoring to find the type of 
equipment desired, we took the matter up 
with the Secretary of a large nationally 
known association, who cited the following 
experience : 

“Some years ago when I was construct- 
ing a large sewer in the city of Chicago, 
house drains, that is, the part of the sewer 
system between the curb line and the 
sewer, were a part of the contract. I 
prevailed upon the contractor to purchase 
an 8-inch post-hole auger. This post-hole 
auger was used for the cutting of the hori- 
zontal hole and the pipe was cemented 
and shoved into the opening made and 
the brick work built around the dis- 
charge end of the pipe. I have not heard 
of any other installation of this kind and 
I do not know of any method that could 
be used other than this.” 

Perhaps other readers of Tue AMERICAN 
Crry have been faced with this same prob- 
lem and may be glad to know of this so- 
lution. 


Septic Tanks Used 
in Nampa, Idaho 
AMPA, IDAHO, which has a popula- 
tion of 7,621, disposes of its sewage 
through two septic tanks, each 25 x 150 x 
9 feet deep, with a chlorinator at the 


macadam-sur- 


lower end. The effluent then flows into a 
creek carrying about 100 second-feet, and 
on to the river. This plant has been in 
operation ten years. One tank has 


had the sediment in the bottom pumped 


tor 


out once. After this dried, it was hauled 
away by gardeners for use as fertilizer 
The other tank is now ready to be 
pumped out. The effluent from these 
tanks is quite clear and has very littk 
odor 


EDWARD HEDDEN 
City Engin 


Covered Tanks and Collection 
and Burning of Gas Hasten 
Sludge Digestion 
HE joint sewage disposal works of 
Plainfield, North Plainfield and Dun- 
ellen, N. J., is the 


recelving sewage of 


approximately 54,000 persons. The sep- 
arate sludge digestion system has been 


substituted for the original Imhoff tanks, 
and the yield of about 1,200 cubic feet per 
day of fresh sludge, with a moisture con- 
tent of 95 per cent, is digested in tanks 
provided with safety floating covers. 

These covers hasten the digestion of 
the sludge by keeping all the solids sub- 
merged and by positively excluding oxy- 
gen, as well as by making it possible to 
carry on the digestion at a higher tem- 
perature. The cover at the same time in- 
sulates the sludge surface from cold and 
makes possible the collection of the gases 
produced by digestion, so that they may 
be used as fuel to maintain the higher 
temperature. This collection and burning 
of the gases also eliminates odor difficul- 
ties ordinarily connected with sludge di- 
gestion. When the gas is not required for 
heating, it is used for power to run air 
blowers. 

The sludge ripens to an odorless quick- 
draining condition within 40 days and is 
then run onto open air drying beds. From 
these beds it has heretofore been spread 
on fields by means of manure spreaders, 
and the land has been cropped to keep it 
in good condition. While excellent crops 
of corn have been grown, it is not a pay- 
ing proposition because of the high cost 
of labor. We consider cropping more of 
a nuisance than anything else, as the 
growing plants need attention just at the 
time that the force is most needed at 
other parts of the disposal works. 

There are no real farms for miles 
around the plant site, so there is no mar- 
ket for the sludge as a fertilizer. A con- 
tract has recently been given to a nursery 
to take all the sludge for a period of three 
years. It is proving very effective for 
nursery purposes, and a market may be 
developed along this line. 

We do not look for any profits from 
such a market. Our fondest hope would 
be the development of a practical method 
of mechanical drying so that the sludge 
could be continuously and systematically 








SEWERAGE 
AND 
SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL 
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disposed of in an easily handled condition, 


ind a market for the dried sludge that 
would offset the cost of mechanical drying 
JOHN R. DOWNES 
Supervising Engineer, Joint Sewag 
Disposal Plant 


New Sewage Treatment Plant 
at East Rochester, N. Y. 


6 he new sewage treatment plant for 
East Rochester, N. Y., was put into 
operation on November 16, 1929. In the 
treatment at this plant, the sewage is first 


passed through a bar screen or trash-rack, 
i grit chamber and a fine The 
the ind 


bot- 


the 


screen 


toms of 


settling chamber 


sludge chamber are parallel and pr ictical- 
ly flat and both are swept by the sludge 
scrapers, attached to the same _ vertical 
shaft. Arms are also attached to the same 


shaft for sweeping immediately below the 
bottom of the tray or baffle 
upper and lower chambers 
work outwardly. 


between the 
These sweeps 
Gas produced by sludge digestion in the 
lower chamber is collected by 
gas domes. The detritor, fine screens and 
revolving sludge scraper are of Dorr de- 
The tank effluent goes to a trickling 
filter and thence to a final settling tank 
It is expected that eventually there will 
be two tanks and two filters. 
JOHN F. SKINNER 
Rochester, N. Y 


menruns of 


sign 


Consulting Engineer, 


Park Commission Uses Sludge 
HE sludge from the sewage treatment 
plant at Lakewood, Ohio, is deposited 


on a filter bed and allowed to dry. It is 
then removed to a stock pile near the 
plant. 

For a time some of the sludge was sold 
to farmers at 50 cents a load, the average 
load being about 2 cubic yards. This was 
discontinued, however, ind ~~ the dried 


sludge is now being taken without charge 
by the Metropolitan Park Commission for 
use in plantings and for mixing with soil 
on fairways for the public golf courses 
The sewage treatraent plant is located in 
the Metropolitan Park 

E. A 


City 


FISHER 


Eng neer 


Stockton Lays Sewers in 
Center of Street 


N Stockton, Calif. it has been found 
advantageous to locate the lateral sew- 
ers in the center of the street and build 


the house conmections to the property lines 
at the time the sewers are constructed. 
LYLE PAYTON, 
City Engineer. 
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Wanted— | 


more streets 


built— 
—with 


VISION! 


One of the greatest authorities in 
this country on concrete highway 
engineering says: 


“And I would put expansion 
joints every 35 feet, with some 
kind of expansion joint filler that 
would really take care of tempera- 
ture and moisture variations.” 


Failures are built into roads and 
streets when no provision is made 
for “really taking care of tempera- 
ture and moisture variations.” 


And, without intent, the quota- 
tion describes to the letter the per- 
formance of Servicised Expansion 
Joint. 





SERVICISED APPROVED PRODUCTS 


Highway Crossing_ 
for Roads, Streets,Side- Rail Filler and Track In- 
walks, Buildings sulation 

Fibrated Asphalt Plank Sewer Pipe Jointing 
for Bridges, Runways, Industrial Flooring 
Platforms Waterproofing 


Expansion Joints 


Other Fibrated Bituminous Construction Materials 
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What Are Servicised Expansion Joints? 


They are premoulded safety strips which protect concrete 
structures against the destructive results of stresses set up 
by natural causes. 


They are produced from specially refined asphalts to 
which fibers are added for elasticity and reinforcement, then 
formed hot under pressure into the required shapes. 


They do not deteriorate in stock or on the job and can be 
handled as easily as a board. 


By protecting municipal structures of the rigid type 
against cracks and bursts due to rapid expansion and con- 
traction, the money is saved for more municipal construc- 
tion. 


Begin now by getting Catalog 11 and estimates for that job in hand. 





‘JSE2 PREMOULDED PRopucts, INC. 






53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
GENERAL DISTRIBUTORS For Products Manufactured By 


on SERVICISED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 








Do you mention Tue American City? Please do. 
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Minnesota to Apply Bitumi- 
nous Treatment to 300 Miles 
of Trunk Highway This 
Summer 


D IDS were opened in March by the 
1) Minnesota State Highway Depart- 
ment for 3,000,000 gallons of oil and tar 


to be used in transforming 300 miles of 
trunk highways from plain gravel into 
bituminous roads, this summer. The 
routes selected for treatment are roads 


which cannot be paved in the near fu- 
ture, but which carry such heavy traffic 
that untreated gravel cannot be main- 
tained in good condition. Bids were re- 
ceived the same day on an additional 
1,000,000 gallons of oil and tar for re- 
treatment of about two-thirds of the 778 
miles of trunk highway previously treated. 
As a general rule, oil and tar roads must 
be treated two successive years and may 
then skip a year before requiring the next 
treatment. This rotation, however, varies 
somewhat with traffic and subsoil condi- 
tions. 

Bituminous treatment of gravel has the 
effect of preventing dust and the forma- 
tion of washboards during dry periods, 
thus making it easier to maintain a smooth 
surface. It also minimizes the effect of 
moisture on the road surface, although it 
does not form a hard surface like a pave- 
ment. 

Bituminous materials are divided into 
two general classes, oil and tar, but there 
are various grades of each class, and suc- 
cess depends largely on using the correct 
grade for the type of soil in the roadbed. 
The Minnesota State Highway Depart- 
ment employs a special engineer to super- 
vise oil and tar work during the summer 
and do laboratory and research work in 
materials. All purchases are sub- 
jected to rigid laboratory tests, both to see 
that the Department gets what it is pay- 
ing for and also to see that the correct 
grade is used on each type of road. 

Oil and tar applications can be made 
successfully only in warm, dry weather. 
For this reason the season when this work 
can be done is short, and contracts for 
furnishing and applying the materials are 
let early so that the successful bidders can 
plan to have the material on hand and 
be ready to do the work when weather 
permits. 

One drawback is that the work must be 
done during the heavy-traffic season, but 
every effort is made to do the work so 
as to interfere with travel as little as 
possible. The Department also aims to 
give information about the work through 
its weekly road reports and warning signs, 
so that travelers may either avoid the 
route where work is in progress or go 
slowly to avoid danger. 

The cost of new tar treatments in 1929 
ranged from $1,400 to $2,200 per mile, 


these 


while new oil treatments from $800 
to $1,600 per mile. Re-treatment with tar 
from $800 to $1,500 per mile, and 
oil from $500 to $1,400 per mile. 
The difference in cost de pe nds large ly on 
the amount of gravel used and also on the 
difference in freight and hauling costs 


cost 


cost 


with 


Brick Specifications 
in Pennsylvania 

JNDER Pennsylvania’s specifications, 

) brick are subject to careful inspec- 
tion before and after laying and rolling, 
and rejections are based upon the follow- 
ing features: 

1. All brick which are broken through 
ol chippe d in such a manner that neither 
wearing surface remains substantially 
intact, or in such a manner that the lower 
or bearing surface is reduced in area by 
more than one-sixth. 

2. All brick which are cracked to a 
depth greater than 44-inch on any surface 
or which are cracked on the 
face. 

3. All brick which are so off-size or so 
misshapen, bent, twisted or kiln-marked 
that they will not form a uniform surfac« 
or align correctly with other brick. 


wearing sur- 


4. All brick which obviously are too 
soft or too poorly vitrified to endur 
street wear. 

P. M. TEBBS 
Assistant Chief Engineer Pennsylvania 
Department of Highways 
Maintenance Costs of 
Bituminous and Gravel 
Roads Compared 
N his last annual report, J EF. Menzics. 


Engineer, Kairanga County, New Zea- 


land, refers to the comparative costs of 
maintenance with gravel and bitumen 
roads. Dealing with the highway from 


Palmerston north to Newbury, he says ih 


capital charges on the loan raised to lay 


in bitumen a strip of about 3 mules 
amounted to £64/6/- a mile. The main- 
tenance cost of a single section of the 
same road worked out at £65/17/11. Al- 
though the costs are about the same, the 
expenditure on the bitumen road repre- 


sents better value. 


—The Austr Municipal Journa 


wean 


Statistical Story of Highways 
in Booklet 

’ te ce slaceagne story of the growth 
4 of highway systems in the United 
States and in the world is recited in th: 
Highways Handbook, an illustrated book- 
let recently published by the Highway 
Edueation Board, 1723 N. Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Data and information used in ‘the 
booklet are from government tabulations; 
the United States Bureau of Public Roads 
and the Automotive Division of the Bu- 


HIGHWAY 
DEPARTMENTS 














Commerce 
rhe 


first com- 


reau of Foreign and Domest 


ire the principal sources of supply. 
the 
highway 
divided 
chapters each treating of a se parate 
of the 
One 


97 pages of the handbook 


prehensive grouping ol statistics 


into one volume, ars into ten 


phase 
subject 
Milestones Is de- 


a gene ral Summary, an 


chay ter, on 
voted to iLemiza- 
tion of the 
longest paved road in the world, the state 
having largest highway the 
est road and the 


interesting features, such as 
short- 


ind the 


mileage 


narrowest street 


roportion of United States highway to 
the rest of the world 

Tables giving tot il road mule igt road 
income and expenditure is well other 
related data, by vears types, states und 
counties, appear in the book The total 
road expenditure for 1928, thé total 1928 
highway income and the sources 
which it was derived, total mileage ol 
roads surfaced, and average automobil 
receipts for highway improvements ire 
given, as well is chapters on Federal Aid 
operations, state highway svstems, county 
ind local activities, world highway mule- 
ges, highway niform warning and 
direction signs, highway films availabl 
bibliography, and organizations interested 


in highway development 


Paving Costs in Manistee 
\ ANISTEE, Mich., is 


4 old city with well-established street 


The 


1 comparative ly 
lines principal engineering problem 
in connection with is that of 
ting grade stakes, which is done by a local 
civil engineer for a fee or is handled by 


paving set- 


the City Manager. Such costs are charged 
to the various jobs, and charges are also 
made for such supervision as the manager 


gives to the jobs. In concrete paving th 


city does not use a regular paving ma- 
a power concrete mixer, depre- 

which has long 
off. Other municipal equipment 
used in the work is relatively inexpensive 


ind unimportant, and depre ciation charges 


chine, but 


ciation on since been 


charged 


for which no allowance is made in the 
figures, are negligible. The following fig- 
ures are given for paving Cypress Street 


from Fifth to Sixth with concrete 


Engineering and supervision $ 90.00 
Curb and gutter at tersections 21.12 
Labor—men, teams, and trucks excavating 

and laying pavement 1,826.25 
Lumber for expansion joints 25.74 
250 yards crushed stone at $1.50 per ton 472.50 
695 barrels cement at $1.90 1,320.50 
2 tons coal 14.00 
Asphalt for expansion joints 25.00 

Total cost $3,795.11 
2,600 yards pavement at $3,795.11—$1.45 per square 


6% to 7 inches thick.) 
OTTO DAMROW 
Manager. 


yard. (Pavement from 


City 
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Leadership 


Organized in 1852 to build steam engines for the 
famous Mississippi River packet boats, the Fulton 
lron Works Company began building power plant 
engines as industry moved to the middle west. 
Always in the lead in engine development, Fulton 
was one of the first organizations in the United 
States to take up the manufacture of Diesel en- 
gines. After several years of shop test and experi- 
ment,the company began the active production of 
four-cycle, single-acting engines. The immediate 
and continued success of these engines has insur- 
ed Fulton’s exclusive concentration on engines of 
this type. The first engine and every subsequent 
engine built by Fulton are still in operation after 
long periods of service. 


No matter what your power needs are, there is a Fulton- 
Diesel that will do the job economically. We will be glad 
to analyse your power requirements and make recom- 
mendations. No obligation, of course... Fulton lron Works 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A., New York Office, 82 Wali St. 


SUCCESSFUL ENGINE BUILDERS FOR OVER SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 


arr 








FULTON DIESELS 


100 TO 2000 HORSE POWER 











Why not remember to mention THe American City? 

















ALLEN WALLEN 


City Engineer 
Iowa City, Iowa 


(Appointed 1928) 











WILLIAM B. DALLAS 


Borough Engineer 
Haddon Heights, N. J. 


(Appointed 1929) 





JOHN H. JACKSON 


City Engineer 
Montgomery, W. Va. 


(Appointed 1916) 





WILLIAM E. BALDRY 


City Engineer 
Topeka, Kans. 


(Appointed 1917) 




















DEWEY 8S. ELLIFF JOHN H. KIRKWOOD 
City Engineer County Engr., Grays Harbor 
Iola, Kans. Co., Montesano, Wash 


(Appointed 1927) 


WHO' S WHO 


CITY: COUNTY 
ENGINEERING 


One of a Series of Portraits of Engin- 
eering Officials Which Has Appeared 
Monthly Since April, 1928 


(Appointed 1927) 








MICHAEL W. WIPFLER 


City Engineer 
Elmira, Y. 


(Appointed 1928) 


CLYDE L. JENKEN 


City Engineer 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


(Appointed 1927) 
































JOSEPH C. PECK 


CHARLES THIEL 
City Engineer 
Dayton, Ky. 

(Appointed 1924) 


City Engineer 
Haverstraw, N. Y. 


(Appointed 1930) 





J. WHITE GUYN 


City Engineer 
Lexington, Ky 


(Appointed 1912) 














WALTER H. CULLEN 
City Engineer 
Dubuque, Iowa 

(Appointed 1918) 














A. FP. GREEN 


City Engineer 
Lonaconing, Md. 


(Appointed 1920) 














SE EE | 
THOMAS SIMEON LANG 


City Engineer 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


(Appointed 1918) 
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Curb Bars, Contraction and Expansion Joints 
for Modern Concrete Roads 


Truscon Air-Cushion Expansion Joints are 100 
per cent efficient, allowing the joints to close com- 
pletely when the pavement expands. 

Truscon Dowel Contraction Joints, due to their 
design, prevent adjacent concrete slabs from rising 
above each other. 

Truscon Curb Bars become an integral part of a 
concrete curb, protecting the curb from abrasion 
and reinforcing it against all shocks. 

Other Truscon Highway Products are Welded 
Steel Fabric, in flat sheets or rolls and Rib Bars for 
reinforcement; Steel Road Forms for rapid con- 
struction, and All-Steel Highway Guards, hot 


Truscon Dowel Contraction Joint— galvanized, for protecting dangerous portions of 
interlocks adjoining slabs, preventing the road. 


ee ae TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Truscon Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ontario 
Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 

















Truscon Air - Cushion 
Expansion Joint — 
Type “A”—The metal- 
lic sides are formed 
around a _ continuous 
dowel plate 


Of 


;RUSCON 





Truscon Air - Cushion 
Expansion Joint-— 
Type “B”"—The metal- 
lic sides are straight 
and may be punched 
for the insertion of 
dowel bars 





Truscon Curb Bars 
for reinforcing con- s 
crete curbs and pro- All - Steel Highway 
tecting them from Guards—Hot Galvan- 
abrasion ized 


Mention Tuz American Crry—it helps. 
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POPULAR PROGRAMS of 





Municipal Celebrations 


on Holidays 


ROM George H. Hollister, 
}: intendent, Park Department, 
ford, Conn.: 

1. We have not tried to popularize re- 
creation in the sense of trying to get our 
people to use our parks and recreation 
facilities. Hartford people are “sold” on 
this proposition. 

We try to visualize the needs of 
people, both children and adults, estab- 
lish well-equipped playgrounds where they 
will be most advantageous to the children, 
and supply, as far as possible, recreation 
facilities such as baseball diamonds, ten- 
nis courts, golf courses, bowling-greens, 
wading and swimming bathing 
beaches and dancing for the young peopl 
and the adults. 

2. Our municipal celebrations are a 
most popular feature, with field events 
and ball games on Memorial Day, Fourth 
of July and Labor Day. These are held 
in our parks under the auspices of th 
Amusement Committee of the Common 
Council. The Armistice Day celebration 
is also very popular. At Christmas time 
the festivities commence on Christmas 
Eve and end on New Year’s Eve. Christ- 
mas trees are placed in buildings on the 
playgrounds which are used during the 
winter, and moving pictures are given at 
several of the theaters during the week, 
for the children, who secure their tickets 
from playground workers. 

A Christmas party sponsored by the 
Masons. Elks and Knights of Columbus 
is held at the Elks’ Club for the children 
from the Newington Home for Cripples, 
the Children’s Village (formerly known as 
the Orphan Asylum) and the Blind Nur- 
sery in Farmington. About 225 children 
are given a turkey dinner, after which 
there are movies, and musical and vaude- 
ville acts. The children are given candy, 
oranges and toys. All are presented with 
fancy paper hats and noise-makers of 
various kinds as soon as they are seated 
after arrival. 

3. We do not, as a department, spon- 
sor special days as they do in many 
cities. We do, however, help in carrying 
out the annual May Day Féte given by 
the girl pupils of the South School Dis- 
trict. Two thousand girls, dressed in 
white, sing their songs and dance around 
the maypoles, winding the streamers. Five 
to seven thousand people attend these 
fétes. 

The most conspicuous day in the year 
for our boys is one day early in May, 
when the annual baseball parade, spon- 
sored by the Hartford Times, takes place. 
Four thousand boys in baseball uniforms, 
with several bands, march through our 
Main Street, passing the reviewing stand 
at the Hartford Times, after which they 
are entertained with moving pictures at 


Super- 
Hart- 


our 


por yls, 


one of 


the theaters. The overflow was 
taken care of last year at a second the- 
iter. For several years Kenesaw Moun- 
tain Landis has come 
view this parade 


here especially to 
ind speak to the boys 
The presidents of both major leagues have 
been here on thes¢ 


occasions, as well as 


noted playe rs 


Many Special Celebrations 


— L. SKUTT, Park Presi- 
dent, Pasadena, Calif., replies: 
1. Balanced facilities for child and 


adult use. 
ition with organized groups in 
with plans for outdoor recreation 

2. The athletic 
ill the 


sports 


Courtesies, service and cooper- 


assisting 


rogram 1s continuous 
year, including minor and major 
The program necessarily is more 
in the summer, because we have 

meets, pageants, community 
and community 


intensive 
SsWitnming 
circus, open-air dramas, 
dances. 
3. Our 
local organizations, 
Sunrise 


Department, in cooperation 
with 
Easter Services, 
tival, Fourth of July celebration, Labor 
Day programs and many intermediat 
tournaments, city, county and 
which are annual events. 
Starting on January 1, we 
nual East-West football 


{ose Bowl (stadium) 


has sponsored 


May Day Fes- 


ilso state 
picnics, 
have the an- 
the 
In the morning of 


3 


What Is YOUR Plan? 


Recreation programs often 
have an individuality as dis- 
tinctive as that of the munici- 
pality providing them. Inter- 
ested to know how they get it, 
THE AMERICAN City is asking 
three questions of all Park and 
Recreation Departments: 

1. What means has been 
found most successful in pop- 
ularizing your parks and play 
areas? 

2. What features of the park 
and recreation programs have 
proved most popular with peo- 
ple of all ages? 

3. Does the Park or Recrea- 
tion Department sponsor spe- 
cial “days” such as are very 
popular in some places? 

Have we had your answer? 


classic in 


PLAYGROUND 
and 
RECREATION 
DEPARTMENTS 


= 

















the 


same day we have the annual Tourna- 
ment of Roses parade, at which time 
floats are entered by cities from ill over 
the state on a non-commercial basis 
Our Easter Sunrise Services are held in 
the Rose Bowl, sponsored by the 


Min- 


isterial Union. The May Day Festival has 


been presented in the Rose Bow] ind was 
started with a Pageant of Stars three 
years ago 

The Playground Community Servic 
maintained by the city and the Board of 
Education, sponsors an annual circus in 
the Ross Sowl. ing as participants the 
school children this city Th el 
formance is free to the public. and m ich 
of the success ol thy event has been due 
to the cooperation of the press, both hinan- 


ublicity angk 
In addition, we have a Sunday af 


cially and from the 


ter 
noon concert, sponsored by the citv: we 
employ a_ hosts who le ids. the : ym- 
munity singing and then presents the 
artists, amateur nd professional, who do- 
nate their se rvices The concerts ire held 


in the open air in 


Memorial Park every 
Sunday throughout the year. Mrs. Bertha 
Calkins, our hosts has been very suc- 
cessful in giving programs that are ex- 
ceptional. In this same park we hav: 


Memorial Day rcises conducted by the 
G. A. R. and other patriotic organizations 


in cooperation with the city. 


Quite a large percentage of the play- 
loving population of Pasadena is idult, 
ind we cater to adult forms of reere ition 
including roque, bowling on the green 
golf, horseback riding nd horseshoe 


pitching. 


Competitive Sports Popular 
FISCHER 


HEEM im 2 Director 
Bureau of R 3 


tecreation, Board of Ed- 


ucation, Chicago, HI., writes 
l The means that have been most 
successful in popularizing public recrea- 
tion in Chicago parks are 
a. The high type of leadership main- 
tained 
b. The elimination of any attitude that 
public recreation is for the under- 
privileged only 
ce. A carefully organized program car- 
ried on throughout the vear and 
diversified to meet the needs of 
ill ages and all interests 
d Carefully organized competition and 
awards 
2. The features of park and recreation 


programs that have prov 
in our department 


most poy ular 


ha f been SE 1sonal 


athletic competition in such sports as 
playground ball, volley-ball, ice skating, 
ete 

3 We have no special days” such is 


ire mentioned. 
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a ik 2 Ne aS ea : ol 


This picture tells its own tery. The an lacinion Multiplex Pump it in 
foreground was installed to do the work formerly performed by the large jj 
| pumps in the background. The Byron Jackson centrifugal pump handles 
more water with its 100 h.p. motor than the two positive displacement 
| pumps in the rear, belt-driven by two motors, one 100 h.p.and the other | 
; 30 h.p. Byron Jackson Multiplex Pumps save money on the power bill, 
require less floor space, are silent in operation and entirely reliable. Many 
|| engineers are now finding it profitable to replace their obsolete high pres- 


: sure pumping equipment with these modern Multiplex Centrifugals. 
i SINCE 1872 


4 BYRON JACKSON CO. 


Factories: BERKELEY, Los Angeles, Visalia, Calif. 
Branches: NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
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San Francisco, Portiand, Sait Lake, Tulsa. Dallas, Phoenis 


J 


ACKSON 


FOR EVERY SERVICE 


BYRON 


_CENTRIF UGAL PUMPS 
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REFUSE 
COLLECTION 





Montclair Requires That 
Rubbish Be Placed in 
Bags for Collection 


EALIZING that rubbish placed for 

collection in uncovered containers is 
apt to be spilled before loading into th« 
collection trucks, or blown onto the streets 
and sidewalks by the wind, Montclair, 
N. J., has adopted a plan whereby all 
trash and refuse in the residential and 
business sections must be enclosed in larg: 
cotton bags. After careful studies of vari- 
ous methods and types of containers, bags 
were selected, as they were found more 
durable, and able to withstand wetting, 
and presented a more attractive appear- 
ance on the street. Those now in use are 
made of 10-ounce cotton duck, are 35 
inches wide and 44 inches long, and ar 
provided with brass eyelets inserted at the 
top through which cotton rope may be 
drawn to close the bag when it is to bs 
emptied. 

On collection days the bags are placed 
at the rear of each house and removed to 
the curb by a man who precedes the col- 
lection trucks. When the bags are emp- 
tied into the trucks they are left at the 
curb and a city employee following the 
trucks returns them to the back yards of 
This 
method of collection has resulted in a no- 
ticeable saving of time and the cleaner 
and more attractive appearance of streets 
and lawns. 


the houses or places of business. 


FRANK JENNINGS, 
of Municipal Waste 


Superintendent 


Variety of Equipment for 
Garbage Collection in 
Birmingham 


TRMINGHAM, Ala., has a population 

of 291,816 and an area of 52 square 
miles, the whole being served by the mu- 
nicipal garbage collection and disposal 
system. During 1928, 114,504 tons of 
mixed garbage and rubbish were collected, 
requiring the use of 62 double teams haul- 
ing 2\%4-yard wagons, 15 single teams with 
1%4-yard wagons, 4 5-ton trucks with 10- 
yard bodies, 25 trailers with 4%-yard 
bodies, and 3 10-ton tractors. One hundred 
and ninety men are employed both winter 
and summer, making two collections of 
garbage per week in the residence district, 
and daily garbage collections in the busi- 
ness section. Ashes are collected once a 
week in winter from the residence section 
Collection and disposal costs totaled $239,- 
740.11 for 1928, being $179,799.24 for pay- 
roll, and $59,940.87 for maintenance and 
operating costs. The depreciation reserve 
and fixed charges amounted to $43,137.36. 
The average haul to the three municipal 
incinerators is two miles. About 367 tons 
of refuse are handled here each day. 
These incinerators, which are estimated to 
have a useful life of 30 years, were built 


in 1927 at a cost of $361,769.82, the sites 


having been purchased for $49,250 
|. W. HUGHES 


Super Garbage Collection 


and 


ntendent of 


Disposa 


Mixed Refuse and Garbage 


Incinerated at Providence 
esaryven and refuse collection in 
Providence, R. I., for 1928 cost $123.- 
31848. Of this amount, $111,365.29 
for payroll, and the remainder for mainte- 
nance and operating The city 
which has a population of approximately 
280,600 and an area of 18 
collects mixed 
residences three times 
and twice a week 
produced in the business section 
delivered ‘at the plant by the 
producing it. Six wagons, each carrying 


two 2-cubic-yard tanks, and sixteen 2%- 


was 
costs 


miles 

and from 
a week in summer 
in winter, all garbage 


square 
refuse 


gz irbage 


being 
concerns 


ton trucks, each carrying two 2-cubic-yard 
tanks, are used for collection. In summer 
70 men are employed and in winter 59 
men. During 1928, 23,344 tons of mixed 
garbage and refuse was collected, and 12, 
941 tons was delivered by individuals, all 
material being weighed on Fairbanks 
scales at the plant 

The average haul to the incinerator is 
23 miles. About 160 tons per day is han- 
dled in summer, and 120 tons per day in 
winter, at a total disposal cost of $56,- 
066.54, this being $47,705.41 for payroll and 
$8,361.13 for maintenance and repairs 


IRVING STONI 


Superintendent, Incinerator Department 


Dustless Collection of Refuse 
a agg for the dustless collection of 
\J refuse have been invented in Ger- 
many, and over 150 cities hav 
adopted them. Several English cities are 
experimenting with the idea of introducing 
the same plan there 

There are two principal dustless systems 
Each requires the a special house 
can with an attached cover. In one 
tem the can is removed at stated intervals, 
usually twice a week, and a clean can left 
in its place. This is the exchange system 
In the return system, the can is emptied 
into a collecting vehicle in front 
of the and returned. 

In the exchange system, it is 
that no dust can get into the atmosphere 
during removal. In the return system, th: 
can is emptied into the collecting vehicle 
by means of a door called a shutter, which 
4utomatically opens when the can is 
pressed against it and closes when the can 
is withdrawn. The operation of the shut- 
ter is effective, and it is impossible for 
any of the refuse or dust to escape. The 
cans are owned by the city and leased to 
the householders. 


now 


use of 


SVSs- 


closed 
house 
obvious 


From the report of George A. 
Committee of Twenty on Street 
New York 


Soper to the 
and Outdoor 


Cleanliness, 

















AND a 
eee enor ie 
Salvage from Rubbish 
in Los Angeles 
NOME idea of the magnitude of the 
S problem of garbage and waste collec- 
tion and disposal in Los Angeles, Calif., 
can be gained from the fact that the av- 
erage collection of garbage alone is in « X- 


cess of 500 tons per day and that over 200 


tons per day of ashes broke n bottles tin 
eans and other non-combustible rubbish 
must be taken cart of No yccurate rec- 
ords are kept of the tonnage of street 


sweepings which are daily deposited at the 


city dump, but a reasonable estimate 
places the figure in excess of 100 tons, 
while approximately 200 tons of com- 
bustible rubbish and market refuse are 
daily destroyed at the municipal incinera- 
tor. 


Garbage is collected by the city daily 


from hotels and restaurants ind twice 
weekly from residences. To maintain this 
service requires the use of 45 trucks, 13 


teams of mules and approximately 250 
. | - - 

men. Garbage from that section of the 

city north of Manchester Avenue, includ- 


ing Hollywood and as far east as Highland 


Park, is taken to the central loading sta- 


tion in East 25th Street, and there loaded 
in railway cars for transportation to the 
Fontana Farm Co. The city, under the 


terms of a 10-year contract, receives 60 


cents per ton tor this waste 
The city 
of 95 men 


ilso maintains an organization 
ind 33 motor trucks for the col- 
lection of non-combustible rubbish, which 
is disposed of to the Los By- 
Products Co., where all sal- 
value are 1,000 
tons ol collected each month 
The part of the 
crushed and pressed into billets for ship- 
ment to the 
concentration 


Angeles 
items of 


vagable re claimed 


Over 
tin cans are 
body or iron cans 1s 
copper mines for use in th 
vats. Broken glass is sal- 
vaged and shipped to China, where it is 
worked over and made into colored glass- 


ware and returned to this country for sale 


Street sweepings are at present being 
disposed of by filling large excavations 
und low lands As available sites for 


will soon 
other method 
of disposal for these and for old cars 
Combustible rubbish and market refuse 
is collected by commercial collectors from 
ind markets and taken to the 
East 26th Street for 
A charge of $1 per ton is made 
city 


dumps are nearly exhausted, it 


be necessary to devise some 


the stores 
city imemerator on 
burning 
by the to collectors for the 
of all material brought to this plant 
incinerator 1s composed of 8 
each with a capacity of 50 
hours 


disposal 
This 
lurnaces, 
tons in 12 


ARTHUR ELDRIDGE, 
Commissioner of Public Works. 
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How Safe are they 
at Recess Time? | 


The fenced playground — 


here children play in safety. 








School board officials are relieved of a great re- 
sponsibility when they provide fence protection for 
school playgrounds. For in face of today’s traffic 
conditions, absolute safety for children can be pro- 
vided in no other way. 

Leading schools throughout America are enclos- 
ing playgrounds with Cyclone Fence. It keeps chil- 
dren out of danger and protects school property at 
all times. 

Cyclone Fence retains its dignified appearance 
many years. Built so that top rail will not sag, nor 
posts lean, nor fabric lose its rigid strength. 


You can see for yourself why Cyclone Fence is so 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 









The open playground— 


here danger threatens, 


outstanding in durability. All parts are made of 
copper-steel, heavily galvanized. Note the dense, 
smooth coat of zinc on the fabric — the result of 
hot-dip galvanizing. No rough spots, no chipped 
places, no chance for rust to start. Erected on 
H-column posts — the strongest fence posts made. 
Cyclone Fence is installed by our own 


(x LON; 
Fen 
Compas 


trained men. Erection service everywhere. 





We also make woven wire sectional parti- 
tions, window guards, tennis court enclo- 
sures, etc. If “Cyclone Fence Company” is 


— 
All chain link 
fence is not 
Cyclone. This 
name plate 
identifies the 


not listed in your phone book, write direct £227 


Cyclone Fence. 


to us. 


© C.F. Co. 1930 


~ General Offices: Waukegan, Lil. 





’ Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Division: 
STANDARD FENCE COMPANY, Oakland, Calif. 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


e@a> UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 4= 














AMERICAN BripGE ComMPANY 
AMERICAN SHEET AND Tin PLATE COMPANY 
AMERICAN STEEL AND Wire COMPANY 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY 
CYCLONE Fence COMPANY 


PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: 


FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND Dry Dock Company 








ILumnotrs Steet. COMPANY 
MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY 
NATIONAL TuBE COMPANY 


THe Loran STEEL CoMPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL, Iron 4 R. R. COMPANY 
Universat Attas Cement Company 


Pacyc Coast Distridutors— United States Steel Products Company, San Francisco, | os Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu. /xgort Distributors— United States Steel Products Company, New York City 


Why not remember to mention Tue American City? 
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“KEEP YOUR STREETS CLEAN” 





ITEMS ON 
STREET CLEANING 





Humane Societies Commend 
Sanding of Slippery Streets 
in San Francisco 
( NE of the most interesting develop- 
ments in the Street Cleaning De- 
irtment of the city of San Francisco is 
the treatment of smooth pavements for 
and wet. The enormous increase 
in automobile traffic causes large quan- 
tities of grease to fall on these pavements. 
Rain and fogs do their share 
uting to slippery conditions. 
The Department is using a _ sand 
spreader invented by the writer, in correc- 


grease 


in contrib- 


tion of this condition. It is found that 
treatment with the sand spreader and 
flushing produces the desired result. 


Sanding is used every wet day, and the 
streets are flushed continually for the re- 
moval of grease. It is always used prior 
to parades, for the removal of grease, 
which is so treacherous to the marchers. 
[There are many additional purposes for 
which the machine can be used, such as in 
the building of 
highways. It is 
sand 


new macadam roads and 


successful in spre iding 
and gravel rock, as well as 
spreading sand on newly oiled roads 
Use of this equipment has been com- 
mended time and time again by the Hu- 
mane Society, the detail of th 
Police Department, and many insurance 
companies. It is found that accidents 
heretofore caused by streets made slip- 
pery by grease or 


coarse 


traffic 


have been de- 
this operation. 
both winter and 
summer on all smooth pavements. 
PETER J. OWEN, 
Superintendent, Street Cleaning Department. 


$87,000 Cleans 229.97 

Miles of Streets 

fMHE city of Winnipeg, with a popula- 
tion of 205,000, had a street-cleaning 

budget of $87,000 for the year 1929. There 

are 229.97 miles of paved streets, classified 

as follows 


wet, 
creased 95 per cent by 


The spreader is in use 


Asph alt pavement No. 1 100.25 
Asphalt pavement No. 2 50.77 
Concrete 23.60 
Macadam 31.00 
Cedar blocks 24.35 

229.97 


The problem of street cleaning in this 
city is probably similar to that of any 
other city of its size. Parked motor 
vehicles on streets present the greatest ob- 
stacle to ideal sweeping conditions. This 
condition is so acute in the business sec- 
tions as to make day sweeping impossible, 
and night work has to be resorted to. 

The night cleaning force consists of two 
power flushers, followed by white wings 
equipped with bass brooms and scrapers. 
This force works from 10 p.m. until 8 a.m. 

Residential districts of the city are 
cleaned during the day by the white wing 


method. The frequency of the cleaning 
depends on the density of traffic, and 
ranges from a daily service to one cleaning 
every week. 
E. A. WOOD 
Chief, Street Cleaning Division, City He 
Department, Winnipe M 


Cleaning Streets in New 
Orleans After the Mardi Gras 
i cleaning of 


streets in New Orleans, 


La., after the Mardi Gras Carnival 
festivities presents rather a large task fo 
the street-cleaning organization. Through 


constant repetition of this work, however 
the men have been trained to ipproaci 
the task in a way that insures rapid com- 
pletion of the work The keynote of the 


situation 1s In 
ind the collecting wagons on those 
over which the Carnival 
ilso in ne ighborhoods 


concentrating the forces 


streets 
irades pass and 


where the maskers 


ind people ire known to congregate to a 
large extent. This results, of course, in 
letting certain streets which would or- 
dinarily be cleaned on those days suffer 
slightly for lack of attention 

The routes ol the parades cover ibout 2 
miles on St. Charles Avenue, and about %%- 
mile on Canal Street, both of which 
double roadw iy streets, SO that there is 
actually about 5 miles of roadway trav- 
ersed. Immediately after the passing of 


urade and the dispersing of the crowds 


the streets are covered from property lin 
to property line with paper, peanut shells 
ind many different kinds of litte: 

Early in the morning after each parade 
the collecting crews are concentrated along 
the parade routes, and not only are thé 
roadways flushed and swept, but men with 
oat sacks collect all the paper and litter 
from the parking spaces between the road- 
ways on which the street cars travel, and 
sweep off the sidewalks along the 
routes. 


also 


The day after the Mardi Gras just past 
progress was some what de laye d by a heavy 
rain which fell during the night 
the par ache practi illy com- 
pleted by 9 o'clock in the morning. Ther 


seems to be a 


Even so 
routes were 
spirit of enthusiasm among 
the workmen to thorough and 


complete job of the cleaning-up after th 


make i 


pal ides. 


The forces ordinarily engaged on the 
rade routes consist of only six men und 
two wagons, one of the men using a can 
ind carrier on itrol service For the 
clean-up of the parade route, the night 
crew in the business section usually has 


Canal 


twelve or fifteen men available for 
Street and about half 
on St. Charles Street. St. Charles Avenu 
ibove Lee Circle, 1s cleaned by the for¢ 

of one crew, which numbers about twent\ 


1 mile of the 


men and has six or seven wagons avail- 
able. This crew starts about 5:30 or 6 
o'clock in the morning, and with fair 


AND SNOW 
REMOVAL 

















ae 
‘ her the is cleaned I 38 
han two hours 
Over the 1 overed by th 
he quantity « rial picked I 
! Mardi Gras rades on W lay 
ning and 7] iv night aggregated 72 
1¢ yards i juantity wo s J 
n much ¢ t for the f hat 
he rain wet rial so that it could 
icked I gons mor gl 
would vel lr 
CARL SCHNEIDER 
ve are : p enstent 
Litter Baskets 
| ITTER bas sed in man\ 
+ European cities, but the siz nd 
design, the number employed and the ser- 
ce given them vary considerably Ob- 
rvation indicates tha th skets 
hould | I us In son s 
Che he 1 be ked upon as a definite 
rt of th ing equipme! i 
h, should be kept in good condition 
nd repair he baskets should not b 
too cheay King nor too ornamental, but 
hould be gI 1 with due regard » the 
service which they are to perform and 
the lesson which their presence conveys. A 
standard litter basket of steel attractively 
inted is sed in German citi 
[ on it 1 n in hand h th 
nseription | inl of the « 1s 
yur har 
A litter ould contain not less 
han one ¢ yt, nor more than two 
eubk et ¢ It should be con- 
structed with se e, but not too much, re- 
gard to esthetic designing. It should be 
ittached to a e or lamp-post or put in 


some other cor nient place, ind the top 
should be not less than 3 nor more tha 
feet above the ground. It should never } 





more than two-thirds 
ws he 


full before it is emptied. There should 
enough o o tha yn 
I a notl ) I ) a ol I} 
should be 1 and } good 
I ( 4A. S e 
( =f) ) 
( y 
Albany, Ore. 
— n the Willamett River 
4 ibout SO h of Por nd. On 
s the county-seat Linn Count It now 
nas a population 6,000 and has had an 
nt il ropr leaning 
$5 000 for hr ! With 
r employ | rtment, 300.000 
one truck and one flusher 
G. M. JUNKIN 











THE AMER 








We POUCE CHIEF of 
ARLINGTON, MASS 


“For my part, and with an expertence 


covering thirty-seven years, I would 








rather have a department of ten men and 
a Gamewell Police Signal System, than 
“| 4 department of fifty men without it.” 
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TRAFFIC and FIRE WASTE ITEMS 
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National Traffic and Safety 
Conference This Month 


TT month will witness the Third 
National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety, to be held in Washing- 
ton on May 27, 28 and 29. Measures for 
the relief of traffic congestion will be dis- 
cussed, in addition to the accident situa- 
tion, and the need for greater uniformity 
in traffic laws and regulations. 

For several months committees of the 
Conference have been at work develop- 
ing factual reports and recommendations 
covering the more important fac- 


Of Interest to 
DEPARTMENTS 





shall be red and green, and the red shall 
be displayed simultaneously in all direc- 
tions for the change period.” 

Commissioner Hoyt states that it is 
hoped the change can be made through- 
out the borough of Manhattan before the 
end of 1930. He adds: 

“The cost for installing the four-way 
red in Manhattan is $41,000. In addition 
to this, however, we are filling in all of 
our system so as to provide a light at 
every block. The cost of this improve- 
ment will be about $450,000 for Manhat- 
tan.” 
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Philadelphia Wins Inter- 
Chamber Fire Waste Contest 


N the National Inter-Chamber Fire 
Waste Contest for 1929. sponsored by 
the United 
382 cities took part in the compe- 
tition for the best 


the Chambe r of Commerce of 
States 
showing as to reducing 
recently 


ke SSCS 


trom fire It 





tors of the traffic problem. These 
reports are now available for criti- 
cism and suggestion. The Gov- 
ernors of all the states and the 
Mayors of many cities have been 
invited to designate official dele- 
gates to the Conference. It is al- 
ready evident that the Conference 
will be attended by a large and in- 
fluential group. “It is our hope,” 
says Secretary of Commerce La- 
mont, in issuing the call for this 
traffic conference, “that it will af- 
ford a series of proposals of defi- 
nite value to public authorities, 
associations or groups concerned 
with various phases of traffic and 
in the last analysis to every indi- 
vidual, whether driver, pedestrian, 
merchant, building owner, manu- 
facturer, or farmer—-in short, to 
every adult and every child who 
uses our streets and highways.” 


New York City to Dis- 
continue Non-Conform- 
ing Traffic Signals 

T the recommendation of 
4% Philip D. Hoyt, First Deputy 
Police Commissioner, the city of 
New York is to bring its traffic 
signals into conformity with the 
recommendations of the American 
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ANOTHER 


TRAFFIC DEATH 


was an- 
nounced that the winner of the prize for 
cities of over 500,000 population, 
and also the winner of the con- 
test as a whole, was Philadelphia, 
Pa 
Per capita loss figures for the re- 
porting cities, representing ap- 


proximately 25 per cent of the en- 
tire population of the United 
States $2.61—a slight in- 
er last year but consider- 
under the 


were 
crease OV 
ably 
the 


per capita loss for 





entire country, approximately 

$4.00 

The winners and honor cities by 
classes, as determined by the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council, are 
CLAss Population over 500,000 

vv ne Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

H Cities 
1 Milwaukee, Wis, 4 Pittsburgh, Pa 
2 Detroit, Mich 5 Washington, D.C 
3 Cleveland, Ohio 
Crass Il. Population 250,000 to 500,000 

Winne tochester New York 

Honor Citic 
1 St. Paul, Minn 6 San Antonio, Tex 
2 Seattle, Wash. 7 Cincinnat Ohio 
3 Dallas, Texas 8 Indianapolis, Ind 
4 Portland, Ore 9 Newark, N. J 
5 New Orleans, La. 10 Memphis, Tenn 
Ciass Ill Population 100,000 to 250,000 

Winner—Erie, Pennsylvania 

Honor ¢ 
1 Springfield, Mass. 6 Utica, N. Y 
2 Lansing, Mich 7 Hartford, Conn 
3 Grand Rapids, 8 New Bedford 

Mich Mass 

4 Tacoma, Wash 9 Dayton, Ohio 








Engineering Council’s Committee 
on Street Traffic Signs, Signals and 
Markings. For some years past 
practically all the traffic signals 
in Manhattan have been of the two- 
color type, with a “dark” interval to 
indicate warning of change. In this re- 
spect the signals have differed from those 
in general use elsewhere in the United 
States; and New York has also been in a 
class by itself in depending on signals in- 
stalled at intervals of several blocks on 
the main avenues instead of at every in- 
tersection in the signal-controlled district. 

Under the new plan, approved by the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment last 
month, the two-color system is to be con- 
tinued, but the lights will be readjusted 
in accordance with recommendation 56 of 
the A. E. C. report: 


“Tf a two-color system is used, the colors 


A RECENT POSTER IN THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUN 


CIL’S PUBLIC SAFETY SERVICE 


A Traffic Death Every 
17 Minutes 


HEN the Census authorities an- 

nounced that the population of the 
United States was increasing at the rate 
of one every 33 seconds, the National 
Safety Council hastened to add that the 
rate would be substantially greater if there 
were not someone seriously injured in a 
motor-vehicle accident every 31 seconds 
That many of these accidents prove fatal 
is indicated by the fact that there is a 
traffic death every 17 minutes! Hence the 
accompanying traffic clock. Surely this 
is a shocking slaughter for any nation call- 
ing itself civilized. 


5 Long Be 


uch, Calif. 10 Youngstown, O 


Crass 1V Population 50,000 to 100,000 
Winner—Lakewood, Ohio 
Honor Cities 
1 Greensboro, N. ¢ 6 Asheville, N. C 
2 Newport News, Va 7 New Britain, Conn 
3 Wheeling, W. Va 8 Pasadena, Calif 
4 Huntington, W. Va 9 Austin, Texas 
5 Durham, N. ¢ 10 Hammond, Ind 
Crass V Population 20,000 to 50,000 
Winner—Watertow! New York 
Honor ¢ 
1 Owensbor K 6 Enid, Okla 
2 Butler, Pa 7 Oshk Wis 
3 Bellinghar Ww 8 Ard e, Pa 
4 Santa An ( | 9 Molit Il 
5 Lebanon, Pa 10 Auburn, N. Y 
Crass VI P 10.000 to 20,000 
Winner Albany, Ge : 
Honor Cities 
1 Marshfield, Ore 3 Marietta, Ohio 


2 Chula Vista, Calif 
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Motorcycle Police are Ideal 


for GUARDING School Crossings 


AMERICA'S 


»“% 


POLICE 
MOTORCYCLE 


me Reatest f ait 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


morore verses 





Send for this booklet 

t will give you the facts 
you want about America's 
Pol Motorcycle 














OTORCYCLE officers render a vital service in 
many cities by taking charge of school crossings 


during the crowded hours. 


Their swift Harley-Davidsons carry these men to all 
school posts in a few minutes. When the last “kid” is 
safely in school or homeward bound, the motorcycle 
officers ride back to their regular duties. Who knows 


how many child lives they save every year? 


This service further bears out our claim that the mo- 
torcycle is an indispensable part of modern Police 
Force equipment. And more Harley-Davidsons are 


now in police service than all other makes combined. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 


Department M Milwaukee, Wis. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
The Potice Motorwycle 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


9 point 
POLICE SERVICE 


1. Controls traffic. 
2. Patrols outlying areas. 
3. Pursues law-breakers. 
4. Makes emergency calls. 
5. Curbs illegal driving. 
6. Enforces parking ordinances. 
7. Guards school crossings. 
8. Releases foot patrolmen. 


—— 


Mention Tue American City—it helps. 


9. Leads parades and escorts. 
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GEORGE B. HUNT 
Fire Chief, Moutrie, Ga. 
(Appointed 1914) 

















F. C. SMITH 
Police Chief, Thomasville, N. C. 
(Appointed 1926) 





W. H. STIVERS 
Police Chief, Lawrenceville, Il. 
(Appointed 1924) 














R. C. BALES 
Police Chief, Pharr, Texas 
(Appointed 1928) 






































J. L. MORELAND 


Police Chief and Fire Marshal 
Ballinger, Texas 


(Appointed 1929) 


WHO’ S WHO 


PUBLIC 
SAFETY 


The 29th of a Series of Portraits of Fire 
and Police Chiefs Which Has Appeared 
Monthly Since January, 1928 


HARRY CRAWFORD 
Police Chief, St. Charles, Il. 
(Appointed 1923) 


JOHN T. MOORE 
Fire Chief, Memphis, Tenn. 
(Appointed 1927) 








A. G. WIRZ 
Police Chief, Aurora, Ill. 
(Appointed 1928) 
































W. P. HALLMARK 
Fire Chief, Dublin, Texas 
(Appointed 1905) 


G. DICK MOORE 
Police Chief, Childress, Texas 
(Appointed 1927) 


B. C. HUNTER 
Pire Chief, Dyersburg, Tenn. 
(Appointed 1927) 






































E. F. HUMPHREY 
Pire Chief, Newport, Vt. 
(Appointed 1928) 


LEROY SISK 
Police Chief, West Frankfort, Ill. 
(Appointed 1928) 


GEORGE ELAM 
Police Chief, Bonham, Texas 
(Appointed 1924) 
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Public School Business Officials 


An analysis of appraisals made by The Lloyd-Thomas Co. of one 
hundred and six school properties disclosed: 


Insurance carried on 81.3% of the properties, was improperly 
distributed. 


Of this, one-third was actually wasted insurance because it was 
not properly distributed. 


Not a single piece of property even approximated the correct 
amount of insurance. 


Not one was over-insured. 


Under coinsurance approximately 39% of the schools showed a 


saving over and above the cost of insurance premiums with greater 
coverage. 


The cost of appraising the property was absorbed in periods of 
four to six years. 


Approximately 33% of the schools preferred not to carry coinsur- 
ance or were prevented by some statute provision. 


The problem of protecting school properties by insurance is in 
reality a fairly easy one to solve. The agencies to make this pro- 
tection ample at fair cost already exist. These facilities are at the 
disposal of every school board and should be taken advantage of 
before the loss occurs which brings added burden to the com- 
munity. 


A request to any of our offices will bring to your desk complete 
literature—or a representative will call—without obligation. 


The |loyd-Ihomas Co. 


RECOGNIZED AUTHORITIES ON VALUATIONS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
4411 Ravenswood Ave. 220 Broadway 
BRANCH OFFICES 

CLEVELAND ran ST. voneng 

pit nse en LOS ANGELES ATLANTA 
MILWAUKEE BIRMINGHAM 

DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 

INDIANAPOLIS DES MOINES SANFORD, FLA 

A 0 NAN 801 1 eee 


Do you mention Tue American City? Please do. 
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DEPENDABLE FIRE-HYDRANTS 
The Columbian folder, which describes Co- 
lumbian fire-hydrants with their dependable 
automatic drain, smooth functioning under 
high pressure, and long service records, is avail- 
able on request from the Columbian Iron Works, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


STREET LIGHTING FOR CITIES 
The Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Bldg., 
New York, distributors of King Ferronite 
east iron standards and Union Metal pressed 
steel standards, will be pleased to send valuable 
advice from its lighting experts to municipal offi- 
cials on the proper type of street lighting for 
the different sections of their cities. 


A SPRING PLANTING CATALOG 
The General Price List No. 275 for Spring, 
1930, of the Naperville Nurseries, Naperville, 
DuPage Co., Ill., is available to municipal 
officials interested in trees, shrubs, evergreens, 
vines, perennials and rock-garden plants for city 
planting. 


TRUCK WITH BEVEL GEAR DRIVING 
AXLE 


Complete information and literature on the 

Freeman four-wheel drive, four-wheel steer, 

trucks with bevel gear driving axle and 
eight speeds forward and two reverse, may be 
secured on request from the Freeman Motor Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


IMPROVED METHOD OF CURING 
CONCRETE 
McEverlast, Inc., 111 W. Seventh St., Los 
Angeles, Calif., will gladly send a copy of 
its 12-page illustrated folder, ‘Curing Con- 
crete by the Hunt Process,’’ to interested muni- 
cipal officials and contractors on request. 


TWO NEW GRADING MACHINES 

Two modernistic broadsides of the Cater- 

pillar Tractor Co., San Leandro, Calif., an- 

nounce the addition of two new members 
to the Caterpillar road-building family, the 
Twenty planer and the Fifteen trailer patrol, both 
one-man-control machines for smoothing roads, 
shaving off ridges, spreading surface material 
evenly over the road, and filling in hollows. 


A NEW SEWER VALVE 
Complete information regarding the Sentinel 
safety sewer valve, which automatically pre- 
vents the flooding of sewage back-up 
through floor drains and fixtures, will be sent on 
request by the Little Giant Mfg. Co., 1401 3rd 
Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A NEW HYDRAULIC SNOW-PLOW 
The Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
will be pleased to send to interested muni- 
cipal officials literature and complete data on 
the new Wertley hydraulic snow-plow for use 
with the Cletrac Model 40 tractor. 


A NEW SAFETY CATALOG 
The Mine Safety Appliances Co., Advertis- 
ing Dept., Braddock, Thomas and Meade 
Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa., has just issued its 
new No. 4 General Catalog of 160 pages covering 
“Everything for Mine and Industrial Safety,” 
copies of which will be furnished free on request. 


ORNAMENTAL STREET LIGHTING 
Design Book No. 101 of the Union Metal 
Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio, contains descrip- 
tions and illustrations of King Ferronite 
ornamental street-lighting equipment, troiley-pole 
brackets and bases, and traffic-light standards. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
The Byron Jackson Co., Berkeley, Calif., 
has a new Bulletin 295, describing the new 
line of Byron Jackson Type S double-suc- 
tion single-stage, horizontally split case centrifu- 
gal pumps. 


NEW PIPE-LINING PROCESS 
A new centrifugal method of lining cast iron 
pipe = Bitumastic enamel has n devel- 
by the Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corp., 
New York, in cooperation with the engineers of 
the United States Pipe & Foundry Co., Burling- 
ton, N. J. Complete information regarding this 
method and the value of Bitumastic-lined pipe 
may be secured on request. 
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A NEW DIAPHRAGM PUMP 
The new Barnes closed diaphragm pump, 
which may be changed from open discharge 
to hose discharge in two minutes, has been 
announced by the Barnes Mfg. Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio, and is described in Bulletin No. 20F, which 
will be sent on request to those interested. 


A 2,250-YARD RAILROAD ASPHALT PLANT 
Complete information regarding the Merri- 
man railroad asphalt plant, which has a ca- 
pacity of 2,250 yards of 2-inch top in one 

day’s run, may be secured on request from the 

Merriman Asphalt Plant, Inc., Lima, Ohio. 


A 6,000-POUND CRUSHER 
A rotary crusher which reduces costs and 
has an increased capacity and weighs only 


6,000 pounds, has been announced by the 
Austin-Western Road Machinery Co., 400 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, and is described 


in Bulletin W-30-C. 


MUSIC FOR PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS 
A folder describing the Merriplay, an elec- 
trically controlled and operated machine for 
carousels and amusement parks, which plays 

10-inch records, turning them over automatically 
after playing and placing them at the bottom of 
the pile, so that 56 selections are played before 
repeating, may be secured from the Play Equip- 
ment Co., 130 E. Duval St., Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


PRE-MIXED MATERIAL FOR ROAD 
CONSTRUCTION 
A complete plant for producing a properly 
mixed low-cost bituminous road-surfacing 
material, known as the Cedar Rapids Pre- 
Mix plant, has been developed by the Iowa 
Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and is described 
in this company’s literature. 


SYNCHRONOUS TRAFFIC CONTROL 
Complete information on the Paramount line 
of traffie-control and fire-alarm equipment, 
which has recently been placed in produc- 

tion by the Paramount Fire Alarm Engineering 

Co., Cleveland, Ohio, may be secured on request 

from this company. 


waaeeee EQUIPMENT 
An 8% x Il-inch loose-leaf folder containing 
descriptive sheets and bulletins on 


various 

pieces of W-K-M tractor equipment, in- 
cluding side boom units, rock crushers, tank fillers, 
bulldozers, and backfilling and  pipe-handling 


equipment, may be secured by interested contrac- 
tors and municipal officials on request from the 


W-K-M Co,. Inc., Houston, Texas. 


POWER LOADERS 
A 14-page, well-illustrated booklet, describ- 
ing New England No. 3 crawler loaders, 
which are built particularly for the handling 
of sand, gravel and stone in large quantities, has 
recently been issued by the New England Road 
Machinery Co., 163 C St., South Boston, Mass. 


PARK SETTEES AND SWINGS 
A 32-page booklet describing Logan settees 
in many styles and sizes, locker-room seats, 
swings, seats and tables combined for pic- 
nic grounds, tree guards, park waste baskets, sta- 
dium seats and the Logan Roller-Koaster, has 
aoe recently issued by the Logan Co., Louisville, 
y. 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
Publication ASB100.5 of Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago, IIl., is an attractive 20-page 
booklet, illustrated in colors, describing the 
advances made in the last century in Fairbanks- 
Morse weighing devices and diesel engines. Copies 
may be secured on request by interested city offi- 
cials. 


WATER-SUPPLY SYSTEMS 
Bulletin 111 of the Chicago Pump Co., 2336 
Wolfram St., Chicago, Ill., covers the com- 
plete history and advantages of the Pneu- 
matic water system, several assembly and layout 
suggestions in both single and duplex units, sug- 


gestions as to kinds of pumps to be used on 
various jobs, special equipment used with Chicago 
Pneumatic systems, making them quiet in opera- 
tion, and engineering tables and specifications for 
architects and engineers. 





A GAS RIOT GUN 
Federal Laboratories, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has issued a 4-page folder describing the 
Federal gas riot gun, the gas grenade, the 

gas billy, and the Federal gas Protect-O Gun, 

which looks like a pencil. 


A NURSERY PRICE LIST AND ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG 
Amawalk Nurseries, Inc., 
chester County, N. Y., will be pleased to 
send its 1930 price list and also its illus- 
catalog of Amawalk trees and shrubs to 

interested municipal officials. 


Amawalk, West- 


trated 
any 


TRAFFIC-LANE MARKERS 
Literature describing 
markers for use on asphalt, 
rock, tar-bound, brick, concrete, 

and other types of roads and streets, 


traffic-lane 
macadam, Ky- 
wood block 
providing a 


Shunk 


permanent and effective traffic director, may be 
secured on request from the Shunk Mfg. Co., 
Box 37-C, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


NEW WATER-WORKS REFERENCE BOOK 
A copy of the new 272-page water reference 
book, Catalog No. 30, which is profusely and 
carefully illustrated and bound in _ gold- 

stamped limp leatherette, and which has been two 

years in preparation, will be sent to all public of- 

ficials or water-works men writing to the A. P 


Smith Mfg. Co., Dept. AC, East Orange, N. J., 

on their official letterheads 

ASPHALT KETTLES AND HEATERS 
Contractors Equipment Catalog F issued 
by Littleford Bros., Cincinnati, Ohio, de- 
scribes in detail the complete Littleford line 

of oil-burning asphalt kettles, wood- and coal- 


burning asphalt kettles, miscellaneous heaters and 
other equipment for contractors and highway 
maintenance officials. 
CESSPOOL TANK TRUCKS 
Complete information and literature on Co- 
lumbian cesspool or septic tanks, with or 
without pumps, mounted on motor trucks 


for use in pumping out cesspools in sections where 
sewer systems are not available, may be secured 
on request from the Interboro Hoist & Body 
Corp., Van Dam St., Long Island City, N. Y. 


TURBINES FOR WATER-WORKS 
This is the title of an interesting 12-page 
booklet, GEA-1107, recently issued by the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y 
describing General Electric steam turbines 
gears designed for water-works service. 


and 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
For complete information regarding Reading 
genuine puddled wrought iron pipe in diam- 
eters from %-inch to 20 inches, city officials 
should write to the Reading Iron Co., Reading, 
Pa. 


TAR HEATERS 


Pamphlet No. 15 of The Jos. Honhorst Co., 
1016 W. 6th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, describes 
Honhorst tar heaters, which are made in 


sizes from 25 to 200 gallons and in portable and 


stationary types. 


REFUSE DISPOSAL PLANTS 
A copy of the Sterling Destructor Booklet, 
which tells the story of Bartlett-Snow refuse 


disposal plants which consume municipal 


garbage and refuse in an intense fire, completely 
oxidizing the gases, will be sent on request by the 
Cc. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., 6220 Harvard Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
The Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co., Fourth St., 
Milwaukee, Wis., will gladly send a copy of 
its catalog with complete information re- 


R-S line of sanitary drinking foun- 
and plumbing fixtures and supplies. 


garding the 
tains, bath 


TREES AND PLOWEERS FOR CITY 
PLANTING 


Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J., wili 

be pleased to send copies of their catalog of 

roses, evergreens, rhododendrons, trees, shrubs, 
old-fashioned flowers, fruit trees and bushes, which 
will be of interest to park and cemetery officials 
and others. 
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WHERE THE CHIMNEYS LOOM 
LURKS TIME, THAT TOUGH OLD TESTER 


Where the chimneys of industry loom black against the sky, Time, 
That Tough Old Tester, draws his deadliest weapons. With acids 
and alkalies, with shattering vibration and ceaseless strain, he here 
attacks the works of man with greater eagerness, to prove how long 


things last. ey 
And here, amid the mightiest of Time's destructive forces, you will for Your Protection, 
find Reading 5-Point Pipe . . . resisting corrosive gases and fluids This Indented Spiral 


. absorbing shock and strain in its tough, fibrous structure . . . forever Marks 








severest tests! 


For Time . . . That Tough Old Tester . . . must stay his hand before 

Reading —— Pipe, whether he finds it installed above ground A ) > 
se only Reading S-Point OF below. The long generations have shown that Genuine Puddled ¢@ 2 
Mieslos with Beading S- Wrought Iron, the material of which this pipe is made, defies Times POINT PIPE & 
Point Pipe... you'llknow = onslaughts as does no other. That is why Reading 5-Point Pipe 


them by the indented " rs p 
sobed band means enduring economy, enduring satisfaction. 


READING IRON COMPANY, Reading, Pennsylvania 


CENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON 
wy) mer, . 
le EADING PIP 
DIAMETERS RANGING FROM Ve TO 20 INCHES 
Science and Invention Have Never Found a Satisfactory Substitute for Genuine Puddled Wrought Iron 
SA 


lasting from two to five times longer than ordinary pipe under Time's _Al 


WROUCHT 
IRON 
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A NEW FORM OF CHLORINE 

The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 250 Park 

Ave., New York, has issued an interesting 

little 24-page booklet describing H T H, a 
true hypochlorite containing 65 per cent of avail- 
sble chlorine in the form of a stable, dry, free- 
flowing powder, readily soluble and uniform in 
composition, for use in municipal water-works, 
sewage treatment plants and swimming pool sani- 
tation. 


HYDRAULIC SPRING SCRAPERS 


The literature of the Willett Mfg. Co., Cor- 
ner Ann St. ond Turner Ave., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., describes the Willett spring scraper 


which is electric-powered 
is made in 8- 10- 


and hand-operated, and 


and 12-foot lengths. 


MIXED-IN-PLACE ROADS 
An interesting 26-page booklet describing the 
mixed-in-place turn-over or retread method 
of road construction with Tarmac and show- 


ing the construction methods with step-by-step 
pictures, has been issued by the American Tar 
Products Co Div. of the Koppers Co., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 


DUSTLESS ROADS 


Booklet 144 which may be secured from the 
Columbia Products Co., Barberton, Ohio, 
the Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., or 
Solvay Sales Corp., 40 Rector St., New York, all 
members of the Calcium Chloride Publicity Com- 
mittee, tells how flake calcium chloride holds the 
moisture on the road surface, maintaining a natu- 
ral surface-binding action which prevents the 


breaking-up of the surface material to form dust 


TRAILER GARBAGE COLLECTION 


An interesting 4-page folder, ‘Cincinnati 


Orders 44 More Highway Trailers—the Third 
Order in Three Years,’’ describes the use of 
the trailer system of garbage collection in Cin- 
cinnati. Copies may be secured frorm the High- 


way Trailer Co., Edgerton, Wis., by officials in- 
terested in this economical method of collecting a 
city s waste 


RED BRASS PIPE AND WELL SCREENS 


Complete information regarding Anaconda 85 


red brass allov, which is recommended by 
the American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
for the manufacture of well screens and similar 
products subject to highly corrosive conditions 


and for pipe for underground service lines with 
threaded fittings, may be secured from this com- 
pany on request. 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 


Literature describing Kohler electric plants, 

which offer standard 110-volt electric «cur- 

rent without storage batteries, permitting 
the use of standard 110-volt lamps and appli- 
ances for use wherever public electric service is 
not obtainable, may be secured on request from 
the Kohler Co., Dept. AC-530, Kohler, Wis. 


PIPE LINE EQUIPMENT 


A copy of the Pipe Economy Catalog, as 


well as copies of the monthly publication, 
“Pipe Dreams,’’ may be secured on request 
from James B. Clow & Sons, Chicago, Ill., or 
the National Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 


Ala., makers of Clow-National pipe and system 
equipment, including special castings, valves, hy- 
drants, valve-boxes, manhole covers, cutting-in 
trees, half-circle pipe, joint materials, calking 
tools and fittings. 


AUTOMATIC FIRE-ALARMS 
Descriptive literature on the 
Watchman, a device which 
water hazard by 

an alarm to the fire 

sprinkler head goes off 


Gamewell Co., 


Sprinkler 
reduces fire and 
automatically transmitting 
department whenever a 
may be secured from the 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


IMPROVED VOTING MACHINES 
Complete information regarding the voting 
machines made by the Automatic Voting 
Machine Corporation, Jamestown, N. Y 
which are contained in specially designed, 
metal hoist packing cases which are raised 
lowered by means of a crank, 
request from this company. 


PROTECTION FOR SCHOOLS AND 
PLAYGROUNDS 
A complete catalog of Anchor school fences 
for schools and playgrounds may be secured 
on request from the Anchor Post Fence Co., 
Eastern Ave. and Kane St., Baltimore, Md. 


HEAT-RESISTING METER DISCS 
Fred W. Hanks Co., 10264 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio, will gladly send a copy of 
its illustrated booklet describing Nowarp 

dises for meters, which will withstand heat up to 

270 degrees without injury. 


NEW DATA ON STORM SEWERS 
New data on storm sewers, gathered by 
Armco engineers and conipiled by the Armco 
Culvert Mfrs. Assn., Dept. AC4, Middle- 
town, Ohio, are ready for distribution to inter- 
ested municipal officials. 


all- 
and 
may be secured on 


Any of these catalogs will be sent you on request. 
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RAISED LETTER STREET SIGNS 


Literature describing Tower's Everlast 

cast iron raised letter stop signs, street 

guides, “‘no parking’’ signs, and catch-basir 
manhole and cistern tops, may be secured on re- 
quest from the R. J. Tower Iron Works, Green- 
ville, Mich. 


1930 FENCE SPEC radon jt ee 


The Stewart Iron Works ‘o., Ine 602 

Stewart Block, Cincinnati ‘Ohio, will be 

pleased to send a copy of its 1930 Stewart 
Fence Specifications to city officials interested in 
iron picket and chain-link wire fence for city 
parks, playgrounds and other city property. 


A NEW MOTORCYCLE BOOKLET 
A copy of the new free booklet 
Harley -Davic 


describing 





lson poli otoreycles, may be 
secured on request from the Harley-David- 
son Motor Co., Dept. M, Milwaukee, Wis 


WATER-WASTE SURVEYS 


nformation as to how Pitometer water-wast« 
surveys check up on the water distribution 
systems of cities, and data as to what such 


a survey ean do for your city in avoiding loss of 
revenue through leaks, may be secured without 
obligation from the Pitometer Co., 50 Church St 
New York 


MOVIES OF METER TESTING 
City officials interested in learning how 
meters are made and tested 
the Badger Meter 

Wis., and ask for ashe 

of the new movie 

manufacture and 


water 
should write to 
Mfg. Co Milwaukee 
wing in their own office 
which very clearly shows the 
testing of Badger meters 


CANADIAN PUMPING-STATIONS 


The DeLaval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton 
Y. J., has issued a 28-page leaflet illustrat- 
ing, describing and showing a map of ‘Suc 
cessful Canadian Pumping-Stations,”” together 


with large-scale drawings 


proved features of 


pointing out the im- 
design in the several classes of 


centrifugal pumps adapted for water-works and 
industrial service. 
AN ye ee GRASS CUTTER 
A folder describing the DeLuxe Moto 
oon a wheel-type mower operated either 


as an individual or a gang machine for use 
on golf courses, estates or public parks, may be 
secured on request from the Meto-Mower Co., 
3240 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich 


A STURDY WAGON GRADER 


Form . 1210 of Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh 
Pa., describes the Bail wagon grader, which 
is sturdy and rugged in construction, spread 


ing as it dumps and doing the most of its digging 
without scarifying. 


SPRAYS FOR TALL TREES 


Bean park sprays and dusters, which are 
built for economy, dependability and long 
life, are described in Catalog L-112, which 
will be sent to interested municipal park and for- 
estry officials on request, by the John Bean Mfg 


o., Lansing, Mich., and San Jose, Calif 
REINFORCED CONCRETE PIPE 


Complete data on the reinforced concrete 


pipe anes by the Lock Joint Pipe Co., Am- 
pere, N , for pressure, culvert, subaqueous 
and sewer service, will be sent to interested city 


officials writing for it. 


STREET MARKERS 


The Union Iron Products Co., East Chicago, 


Ind., make street signs and markers using 

the Holophane reflector, for dead ends, 
curves, crossings and dangerous places, on which 
they will be pleased to send catalogs and prices 


GLASS SLUDGE BED COVERS 
ilass-overs which decrease odors and in- 
crease the drying efficiency of sludge beds and 
sprinkling filters are made by and described 


in the literature of Lord & Burnham Co., Graybar 
Bldg., New York, 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, or 
Harbor Commission Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
METERS AND VALVES 
Water meters, compounding valves, stops, 
water pressure regulators and presses for 
lining service pipe with cement are made by 
the Union Water Meter Co., Worcester, Mass., 


which will be pleased to send descriptions on re- 
quest. 


REDUCING ROAD MAINTENANCE 


Full particulars regarding Kyrock, which 
makes a non-skid, non-reflecting and resilient 
road surface when laid cold, will be sent on 


request without obligation by the 
Asphalt Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


ACCURATE WATER METERS 


Kentucky Rock 


The Neptune Meter Co., 50 E. 42nd St., New 
York, will gladly send data regarding the 
Trident Style 3 dise meter, which will give 


the same degree of sustained accuracy at both ex- 
tremes of volume as well as at all intermediate 
points. 





aie SECONDARY ROADS 


Specif ns ml plans tor nproving sec- 

hers roads with asphalt Mt. oil and cut- 

back asphalt, may be secured without obli- 
gation from the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
Room 1219, 910 8S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 
PIPE INFORMATION 

ixpayers, ¢ offiaals and engineers’ who 

desire information regardmg pipe fi water 

gas sewers road culverts and ndustrial 
needs are invited to write to the Cast Iron Pipe 
Research Assn., T is F. Wolfe, Research En 
gineer 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 


FLEXIBLE FIBER FOR STREET BROOMS 


A copy of the “Story of Huntsville Hick 
and complete information regarding this live, 
springy, flexible fiber for street weepers, 
may be secured without bligation trom the 
Huntsville Fiber and Veneer Works, Frank H 
Ford, Pres., Huntsville Ala 
wes CLEANERS 
Copies of a book describing the O.K. Cham- 
pion sewer cleaner, as well as free s les of 
sewer rod will be sent on request by the 
Champion Corp., Hammond, Ind 
TRUCKS FOR MUNICIPAL SERVICE 
Complete information regarding the Int« 
national line of trucks, including the Six 
Speed special, which has a low range for 
the most difficult roads, plowed fields, sticky gumbo 
und steep hills, and a high range for speed on 
the highway, may be secured without obligation 
from the International Harvester Cx 606 5S 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 
CONCRETE ba nr CONTAINERS 
The Cl 1d Container ¢ 10030 Berea 
Roa Che eland Ohio wil gladly end 
prices and samples of the Clevéland heavy 
hip board concrete test container, paraffined in- 
side and out keep. the ingredients intact for a 
perfect test 
MORE WORKABLE CONCRETE 
A coy the booklet “Celite for Con 
crete led birg the use of Celrte a con 
crete admixture which makes relatively dry 
mixes es t andle ind which makes it pos 
sible to transport concrete long distances without 
settling or segregation will be sent to those in- 
terested by Johns-Manville Corp 200 Madison 
Ave., New York 
TRACTORS FOR GRADING 
he Trackson Co., 1310'S. First St., Milwau- 
ha Wis will gladly send full details re 
garding the Model LH Trackson MeCormick- 


Deering tracto which is correctly designed tor 
motor grader operat.on 
WIRE FABRIC FOR ROADS 
In a new free booklet Reasons issued by 
the American Steel & Wire C 208 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago, and 30 Church St New 
York, authorities on highway construction explain 
why wire fabric should be used in all concrete 
roads and pavements and in the concrete base of 
other types of surfaces. 


HANGERS ron HIGH LAMPS 





Compl dat on Thompson hangers for 

high oe ips nd details as to why the make 

reflector-cleaning and bulb replacement easy 
and safe without climbing or electrical hazards, 
may be secured on request from the TI ipson 
Electric Co., 1438 W. 9th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
INSURANCE FOR SCHOOLS 

Complete literature describing 

service of The Lloyd-T 

Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
way, New York, including the 
problem of protecting school properties by insur- 
ance at fair cost, may be secured on request 


A NEW SIGN MANUAL 





Lyle Signs, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., has is- 
sued its new 1930 Lyle Sign Manual, which 
contains over 500 illustrations showing every 
type and style of sign and reflector signals, as well 
as valuable ta on sign specifications recom 
mendations, installation and upkeep. 
STREET MAINTENANCE WORK 
ull information regarding Westphalt, with 
which it is possible to make permanent hot 
asphalt patches or service-cut replacements 
at any temperature without a hot-mix plant, and 
which can be carried in stockpiles indefinit ely 
without setting-up or deterioration, being simp ly 
heated on the »» at the time of laving, may be 
secured without obligation from the West Process 
Pavement Co., Inc., Leuisville, Ky 


CONCRETE MASONRY CONSTRUCTION 


This is the title of a new booklet describing 
the various uses and methods of building 
with conerete block and building tile, which 
make for speedy erection and building economy 


secured from the Portland Cement 


Chicago, Ill 


Copies may be 


Assn., 
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SIMPLEST, LIGHTEST, STRONGEST 


AND MOST EASILY HANDLED 
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HE Smith Corporation Tapping Ma- 

chine is as standard with waterworks 

departments as bolts and caulking 
tools. 


One man can carry and handle any 
size with ease and make a tap in twenty 
minutes. The No. | machine weighs less 
than 20 pounds. We should be glad to 
send a sample machine, with a few sam- 
ple Smith Corporation Cocks, tested to 
250 pounds at our factory, for trial. 


Smith Corporation 
Tapping Machine 





No. | for '/.", 544", 34," and |" taps 
No. 2 for 1", 11/4", 11/2" taps 
No. 3 for | 1!/." and 2" taps 
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THE A.P.SMITH MFG.CO. Zast Orange NJ 














Why not remember to mention Taz Amznican Crry? 
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_WEDGE- OPERATED DOUBLE DISCS 





WORK WITHOUT WEAR ON FACES 








MITH Standard Gate Valves have 
double discs and parallel seats, and 
these discs operate so that there 

can be no possible wear on their faces. 
This obviates the possibility, even after 
decades of use, of not being able to en- 
tirely shut off the water. 


Internal wedges force them outward 
to their seats after they have been low- 
ered to a point in line with the latter. 


Smith Standard 
Gate Valves 





For working pressures of 35, 50, 
80, 150, 350 pounds and higher. 


Made in every type. 
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When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue American City. 
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Thin Plange FIRE HYDRANT 


Thin Plange 


muck Fane 66 pathic 
Smash-ups”’ 


—Solved— 
By this hydrant— 
Back on the job— 


quicker — easier — 
Thin Flange 
ThickFaagse No digging — 
No replacing of 
large, expensive 
parts— 


Details?—Yours for the asking 


Voct BrotnersMre.Co. 


INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE - - KENTUCKY 


— 


Brass 


and 


Copper 





Immediate delivery from 


18 convenient warehouses 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO.—Incorporated— 
Waterbury, Conn. 








THE STANDARD FOR 50 YEARS 





Automatic Pressure Control Valves 
Feed Water Filters Portable Fire Hydrants 
Hydraulic Engines Hydraulic Booster Pumps 


ROSS VALVE MFG. CO., INC. 


ARCHIBALD 
STREET 






TROY 
N. Y. 
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NORWOOD 
NATATORIUM 
FILTERS 
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SINGLE-UNIT, GLAZED, VITRIFIED BLOCKS FOR 
AERATION & DRAINAGE OF TRICKLING FILTERS 


Write for information and prices 


WM. E. DEE COMPANY, 1233 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 

















COOK 


Deep-Well Turbine 
SELF-OILING—WEA THERPROOF 


This is the Pump YOU have 
been hoping for— 


Fool-proof — Trouble-proof 





Free public baths can be kept wholesome, Compact 
clean, invigorating and safe, at a nomina) Sturd 
cost with the Norwood S-unit filtration sys- a 
tem. Send for catalog. Efficient 

NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY Adaptable 

Florence, Mass. 
Bulletin 36 
A. D. COOK, INC. 
Patent Applied for Lawrenceburg Indiana 
The offices of Tue American Crty, 443 Fourth Avenue, N. Y., are headquarters for information on 


equipment for municipal work. 


If you want catalogs, prices or names of manufacturers, let us help you. 
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Municipal Fire Prevention Proves Its Value 


Results in Norfolk, Kansas City, Memphis, Grand Rapids, 


URING the past few years there 
1) has been a remarkable increase 

of interest in municipal fire pro- 
tection and fire prevention problems 
among the cities of the United States. 
City officials and public-spirited citi- 
zens have gradually come to the realiza- 
tion that reduction of the fire waste in 
their community may be secured 
through properly directed effort, and 
that work of this kind is of sound eco- 
nomic value. 

That the largest cities of the country 
are really taking constructive steps in 
fire prevention may perhaps best be 
illustrated by the average per capita 
fire loss figures since 1920 for all the 
cities over 20,000 population in the 
United States reporting to the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Cities Over 20,000 Average Per Capita 


Year Reporting Fire Loss 
1920 370 $3.81 
1921 370 3.51 
1922 366 3.57 
1923 372 3.42 
1924 366 3.37 
1925 370 3.53 
1926 377 3.35 
1927 406 2.82 
1928 445 2.70 


(1929 figures not yet available.) 


National Organizations Stimulate Local 
Activity 


Among the factors responsible for this 
development was the entry of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States into this field of civic endeavor 
in 1924. At that time the National Fire 
Waste Council was formed by the Na- 
tional Chamber and a contest among lo- 
cal chambers of commerce for excel- 
lence in fire prevention activities was 
begun. By means of this contest the 
interest among chambers of commerce 
in this activity was fostered and has 
steadily grown. Many hundreds of 
chambers compete now annually and 
have organized fire prevention commit- 
tees to carry on permanent and regular 
activities. 

Almost simultaneously with the crea- 


Milwaukee and Cincinnati 


By PERCY BUGBEE 
ASSISTANT 
NATIONAL 


MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
Fire PrRoTEcTION Asso- 
CIATION 


tion of the National Fire Waste Coun- 
cil, the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation launched its field service. The 
purpose of this service was to provide 
a missing link between the National Fire 
Protection Association and the munici- 
palities. Trained fire prevention engi- 
neers were sent out by the Association 
to talk with city officials, chambers of 
commerce, and others interested, to or- 
ganize local fire prevention committees, 
and to provide definite programs specifi- 
cally designed to reduce the fire losses 
in the particular community under con- 


sideration. This work has steadily 
grown and at present the Association 


maintains a corps of six field engineers 
who are visiting regularly some two hun- 
dred cities scattered throughout the 
United States. 

As a graphic demonstration of fire 
prevention results in certain cities over 
a period of years, the accompanymg 
graphs have been prepared. The ex- 
planation of these graphs which follows 
offers a striking and convincing example 
of accomplishment in this field. 


Graph No. 1—Norfolk, Va. 


A fifteen-year period has been chosen 
to illustrate the fire record of Norfolk, 
Va., rather than the ten-year period 
used in the other graphs, because the 
larger period shows more strikingly in 
this instance the terrifically high level 
of losses with which that city had been 
faced for a long period. Year after year 
Norfolk maintained a high fire loss rec- 
ord, until in 1924 a definite attack was 
made upon this problem. When the field 
service of the National Fire Protection 
Association was organized in that year, 
naturally its attention was first directed 


at this city whose record was so out- 
standingly bad. The Association was 
anxious to demonstrate the value of its 
new service and accordingly took special 
pains to arrange this first attack. 
Through correspondence with local civie 
officials and civie organizations, a week’s 
program was arranged for in Norfolk. 
\ special delegation visited the city, in- 
cluding representatives of the National 
Fire Protection Association, the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association, and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Through a series of public meet- 
ings the city was aroused to the dis- 
grace of its existing fire record, and a 
strong local fire committee 
was created. Norfolk was carrying on 
an intensive campaign at that time to 
invite new industries to the city, and 
its unfavorab:e firé record was an im- 


prevention 


portant deterrent against the growth 
of the city: This fact was clearly 
brought out at the meetings and of- 
fered an unanswerable argument for 


immediate steps for improvement 

The amazing results which have been 
secured by this consistent fire preven- 
Norfolk 


Such 


tion campaign in ire indicated 
results could not 
the full co- 
operation of local city officials and civic 
bodies. The experience of Norfolk is 
perhaps the most convincing demonstra- 


on the graph 
have been secured without 


tion of the effectiveness of fire preven- 
tion work that has ever occurred in this 
country. 


Graph No. 2—Kansas City, Mo. 


This graph shows the fire waste rec- 
ord of Kansas City over a ten-year per- 
iod. As will be noted, the city had a 
high level of fire losses over a period of 
years up to 1925. In that year the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association pub- 
licly called the attention of Kansas City 
and the country as a whole to the dis- 


graceful fire record of that city and 
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zens’ fire waste council was created in 


$ 152539455865 758394104 512 Kansas Citv and set to work with a de- 


termined effort to improve the situation. 
Largely through the efforts of this coun- 
cil, a bond issue totaling over a million 
dollars was passed by the voters to re- 
organize the Fire Department The re- 
sults of this effort in Kansas City ar 
clearly indicated in the graph 

In a bulletin issued on January 20, 
1930, Lee Johnson, Director of Fire in 
Kansas City, points out that for the 
first time in many years the average fire 
loss in Kansas City for a four-year per- 
iod is less than the average of the United 
States as a whole. The bulletin shows 
that the fire record of the past four 
years is over 4%4 million dollars less than 
the record of the previous four years. 
For those cities that need encourage- 
ment in their fire prevention efforts, 
Kansas City offers another splendid ex- 
ample 


Graph No. 3—Memphis, Tenn. 

Like the previous cities mentioned, 
Memphis was faced with an unfavorable 
fire record over a period of years. An 
active fire prevention campaign was ini- 
tiated by the engineers of the National 
Fire Protection Association in Memphis 
in 1924. City officials and civic bodies 
responded aggressively to the sugges- 
tion of a constructive, permanent cam- 
paign. The Safety Division of the 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce has 
been outstanding in its constructive fire 
prevention work. Memphis feels well 
repaid for the time, money and effort 
put into this campaign. 


Graph No. 4—Grand Rapids, Mich. 

From 1920-1923 inclusive the city of 
Grand Rapids was faced with a very 
rapidly increasing fire loss record. The 
extremely bad record of 1923 aroused 
the city officials and civic organizations 
to the necessity for some means of re- 
ducing the losses. In November, 1924, 
the Grand Rapids Safety Council, in 
cooperation with the city Fire De- 
partment, initiated a year-round fire 
prevention campaign. The various in- 
dustrial and mercantile groups of the 
city were asked to do their share in put- 
ting across the idea of fire prevention to 
the public for a short period each during 
the year. In this way a steady stream 
of fire prevention publicity was poured 
into the homes of Grand Rapids every 
week throughout the year. In addition 
to this publicity campaign, every block 
in the city was organized and inspec- 
tions carried out in them through the 
Boy Scouts and other organizations. 
Community meetings were held and in- 
tensive inspection work was carried on 
by the Fire Department. The results of 
this constructive fire prevention pub- 
licity campaign are clearly indicated on 
the graph. The citizens of Grand Rap- 





ids have become convinced of the « 

structive value of fire prevention 

their daily lives. There is little dang 
that this city will again suffer from 

unfavorable fire record. 


Graph No. 5—Milwaukee, Wis. 


This graph is an illustration of the 
fects of consistently good fire prev: 
tion activities in a city. For ma 
years Milwaukee has carried on a ce 
structive fire prevention campaign 
through the Safety Division of the A 
sociation of Commerce. The characte: 
of Milwaukee's citizens, too, is an in 
portant factor, as they are of a typ 
that do not tolerate waste. A particu 
larly excellent educational job in fir 
prevention has been carried out in Mil- 
waukee. One hundred thousand hom: 
inspection blanks are distributed an- 
nually to the pupils of the public 
schools. Over 1,500 watchmen in the 
factories of the city receive instruc- 
tions in fire prevention in a school con- 
ducted by the Association of Commerce 
No one can deny that the results of this 
effort have been worth while. 


Graph No. 6—Cincinnati, Ohio 


Another outstanding example of con- 
sistent fire prevention activity is Cin 
cinnati. As indicated by the graph, this 
city has maintained a favorable level of 
fire losses over a long period of years 
A thoroughgoing, year-round fire pre- 
vention activity was started in Cincin- 
nati fifteen or twenty years ago. It is 
still being carried on. Much credit for 
the excellent work in that city goes to 
an individual, Captain J. J. Conway of 
the Cincinnati Salvage Corps. Captain 
Conway and his committee of the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce know ex- 
actly what is causing Cincinnati’s fire 
losses. The fire record of the city is 
analyzed exhaustively. If any special 
sections or types of occupancy are re- 
sponsible for the major portion of the 
losses in any year, they receive imme- 
diate attention. The excellent record of 
Cincinnati is the more remarkable in 
view of the fact that the structural con- 
dition of the city is not satisfactory from 
the fire protection standpoint. All the 
more credit is due to the fire preven- 
tion workers because of this fact. 

Many other cities are doing important 
and constructive fire prevention work. 
It is felt, however, that the half-dozen 
cities used as illustrations above ought 
to be sufficient to convince any right- 
thinking city official or civic body that 
municipal fire prevention work is worth- 
while, and is of great economic value 
With the spread of this kind of intelli- 
gent and constructive activity to all the 
cities in the country, we can look for- 
ward with confidence to the eventual 
substantial reduction of our unsatisfac- 
tory and deplorable fire waste record. 








HE procedure presented below and 
‘= recommended for the city of Cin- 

cinnati 1s, in its main features, 
merely a recital of what is now consid- 
ered modern practice in publie and pri- 
vate utility billing operations. A sum- 
mary outline should therefore suffice. 
Matters of detail can properly be left to 
individual needs. 


Reading of Meters 


It was recommended that the follow- 
ing meter-reading schedule be adopted: 


1. Meters of large consumers, about 
2,000, to be read at monthly intervals. 

2. Meters in the downtown district 
bounded by the Ohio River on the south, 
by Eggleston Avenue on the east, Mc- 
Micken Avenue on the north, and Mill 
Creek on the west, estimated 14,000, to 
be read at monthly intervals. 

3. All other meters, 64,000, to be 
read at quarterly intervals. 


The 2,000 large consumers account for 
at least 50 per cent of the consumption 
and the revenue. These meters should 
therefore be read and billed monthly. 
In the downtown district, the oldest sec- 
tion of the city, are a large number of 
old services and presumably the greatest 
amount of leakage trouble. For this 
reason monthly reading is recommended. 
As for the remaining 64,000 meters, 11,- 
700 pay the minimum of 40 cents a 
month, and 30,700 pay from 40 cents to 
$1.08 per month. When it is realized 
that it costs 14 cents a month, exclusive 
of the cost of repairs, handling com- 
plaints and new applications, to collect 
these small accounts, it is clear that the 
cost of collection is too high a_per- 
centage of the revenue. One way of re- 
ducing this cost is to read the meters 
less frequently; quarterly reading is sug- 
gested. Quarterly reading is the prac- 
tice in such cities as Akron, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Boston, Rochester, De- 
troit, Baltimore and Providence. Cleve- 
land reads meters semi-annually, but :s 
considering the quarterly basis. 

A request for a duplicate bill or- an 
inquiry as to the status of an account 
can be answered immediately by refer- 
ence to the file of accounting stubs, to 
be later discussed. The occasional in- 
quiry as to the history of an account 
ean be met by reference to the meter 
books and the file of stubs, if necessary. 
The inquiry in this latter case will in- 
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Procedure for the Billing Division 


of a Municipal Water-Works 


Prepared by the Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental Research for the Cincinnati 


De partment of Water-Works 


variably come at a time when the meter 
book is in the office. All comptrollers 
interviewed that they had no 
trouble from this source and saw no jus- 
tification for a duplicate meter-reading 
record. Milwaukee, St. Paul, Rochester, 
Detroit, Providence, and Cleveland, 
Akron and Hamilton in Ohio, and many 
private utilities, are known to operate 


stated 


tained from the meter books, and reter 
ence made to the serial 
file at the meter shop. 
The meter books will be 
the field in 
gered schedule later suggested, and the 
readings recorded. Keys to premises 
should be filed according to district and 
binder numbers the 


meter number 
taken into 


accordance with the stag 


and in charge ol 
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THE FRONT AND REVERSE OF FORM SUGGESTED FOR THE REGISTER OF 
METER READING 


This form is adapted for quarterly billing with provision for monthly reading of some 


meters. 


The following colors are recommended: white for January, April, July and 


October accounts; canary for February, May, August and November accounts; pale blue 


for March, June, September and December accounts; 


The Meter-Book Records 

The nature of the meter sheet is sug- 
gested in Form No. I. Each binder 
should contain a sufficient number of 
accounts to constitute a day’s readings 
For this purpose a study should be made 
to determine a proper meter reader's 
quota. Folio numbers should be as- 
signed permanently to each sheet, with 
numbers left for additions. The bills 
as they are prepared from the address- 
ing plates will constitute a current 
check. Possibly once a year the meter 
books should be checked against the 
meter shop records or against the prem- 
An account in district 2, binder 7, 
will be identified by the notation ‘“2-7- 
folio number.” 

An alphabetical index by 
should be maintained, showing for each 
address on a street the corresponding dis- 
trict, binder number and folio number. 
This will be useful for cross reference 
Should it be necessary to obtain infor- 
mation about the meter rather than the 
readings, the meter number can be ob- 


ses. 


streets 


and pink for monthly accounts 


the 


meter sheets irom the field, consumption 


of the books. Upon the return of 


and charges should be computed, the 
“eloses” estimated, and abnormal read- 
ings ordered investigated They are 


then ready for billing 


Preparation of the Bills 


To conform with modern practice of 
stub accounting, a form of 


bill shou u 


he used to include i cashier s stub, in 

accounting stub, and a delinquent notic: 
An electrically 

chine should be used for the preparation 

of the bill and the control sheet. This 


operated billing ma- 


type of machine automatically accumu 
lates totals for proving ind control, and 
iutomatically repeats the necessary in 


formation on the stubs. The result is a 


simple but adequate billing unit. Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul, Rochester, Detroit, 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Hamilton, and 
Providence are some of the cities using 
this type of machine for municipal 


water billing. In private utility practice 
we find the same machine used by the 
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ay see HE billing periods is 
Folio Number Ss s \Previous as wonsin ps ‘ eneris = aa 
es oS Date | Reading} tion | out especially feasible 
owttjimwe_mmean Geer tae Ge 
Dec.15 78 [Wov.15 7 —T 2h bility of the stub 
plan of account- 
Dec-15) 85 Movel5 79 6 72 ing. Its adoption 
Dec.15| 117 Moveis| 122 5 60 will permit of 
| uniform flow of 
Dec.15} 24 fovel5 | 22 2 -40”%! work, not only 
in billing but also 
Dec.1 015 | 6 °72 = = 
? 7a am ri ad | in collection and 
Dece15) 3299 flov-15 | 3199 | 100 /12.00 other phases of 
— - hi . . _ the operation. The 
BC e . . . . 
y povelS | S75 5 peak loads, with 
the attendant con- 
3614 | | 3490 | 124 |14.88 gestion, confusion 
—= |-82 M1 and possibility of 
| 129 {15.68 error due to 
forced rapidity of 
* Carried in "Uinimun" registers. working, will be 
eliminated. Stag- 


THE CONTROL SHEET ON WHICH BILLING ert = 4 


SIMULTANEOUSLY PRINT THE FOLIO 


OF CURRENT AND PREVIOUS READINGS, site CONSUMP- 
TION AND AMOUNT OF CHARGE, AT THE 5S. TIME THE 
BILLS RINTED 


ARE P 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
the Columbia Gas and Electric System, 
the Consolidated Gas Co. of Baltimore, 
the Public Service Electric and Gas Co. 
of New Jersey with one million meters, 
and many other large utility companies. 


gering is the prac- 
tice in the most 
approved installa- 
tions. The ad- 
dressing equipment should be gradually 
brought up to date in the interest of 
expediting this phase of the work. 


Method of Billing 
The addressing plates for those ac- 
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amount is posted to the deliquent notice 
at this time. 

When the control sheet is filled or a 
unit of billing completed, the total of 
the meter readings, consumption and 
amount—all of which has been auto- 
matically accumulated—is printed and 
proved. The difference between the 
totals of the present and previous meter 
readings should equal the total consump- 
tion, and this figure multiplied by the 
rate per 100 cubic feet is the total of 
charges. The exception will be in the 
case of minimum bills, where the meter 
readings and amount will not be in- 
cluded in the above totals but will be 
recorded on separate registers. In the 
final analysis, the amount of the charges 
as proved by multiplying the consump- 
tion and the rate, plus the amount of 
minimum charges, will equal the total 
amount of the bills. The minimum con- 
sumption will be added to the aceumu- 
lated consumption, and the total will be 
the amount of consumption billed. 

The bills are then checked against 
the meter sheets as to the folio number 
and meter readings. The accounting 
stub and delinquent notice are detached 
from the bills, which are then ready for 
delivery. It is suggested that the meter 

































































} ; 1 DELINQUENT NOTICE 
10: CITY WATER WORKS, Dr. City Hell, CINCINNATI, OHIO » i i = 
} Return This St } a ' DEPARTMENT OF WATER WORKS 
Office Hours: 8:00 A.M. to 4: 30 P.M., Sat. 6:00 A.M. to 12:00 M. : 1 ' City Helly Cincinnati, Ohio 
Jamary 1, 1929 H January 1, 1929 : District Mo. f Jamary 1, 1@9 5 Jamary 10, 1929 
Lf_not paid by Jan. 10th | 1 i 
additional charge 5% s. ' ' i 
If_not paid by Jan-o5th | ' i 
additional charge § ' \ 
plus $1.00 for collec- 4 ' 
ve tor's service. ' ' ! 
For Water Consumed @ 12¢ per 100 feet, per Meter Readings on : ; H re ae eaal . 
Dates Indicated recoracs 7 your account, 
-———— — _ ; — yearae ’ S gases , which includes 5% 
Poli | test | test ous|Previous| tion | Charge 1 | _ a: — t 1 penalty, remine unpaid. Your at- 
Number | tate |Reading! Date [Reading hurireds 1 | +. ae Lest | Last |Previous Preview| | tention is respectfully called to 
We of fet | Amount Penalty i Amount | Penalty Total ‘| dnvent Date |Reading | Date |Readig| | the rules and regulations governing 
ee r delinquent accounts. 
— SS a | ' | ; | | | - (See over) 
=< Ch Fo th 
stom Gang Note wee” | prsmmrer vo. 1 - eit | THIS NOTICE MUST BE PRESENTED AT THE 
DISTRICT BO OFFICE OF THE RATER WORKS 
’ 
Receipt a@iled only upon request whep accomparied by postage. ' : Total Paid : 
= 











THE FACE OF A CURRENT BILL BEFORE THE VARIOUS ENTRIES HAVE BEEN MADE 
Showing the bill proper, the remittance stub, accounting stub and delinquent notice 


It was recommended that large con- 
sumers be billed at monthly intervals, 
and all other accounts, except those of 
consumers in the downtown distri¢t who 
may desire monthly bills, be billed at 
quarterly intervals. This recommenda- 
tion is made as a further step toward re- 
ducing the cost of collection for the ac- 
counts which are now so small in amount 
on a monthly basis. While the decision 
is properly one to be made upon its 
merits by the responsible officials, the 
proposal is one that should appeal to 


the average property owner as a con- 
venience to him and as an economy 
pointing toward future lower rates. 


With such facts in the hands of the con- 
sumers, no unfavorable reaction should 
result. Akron, Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Boston, Rochester, Detroit, 
Baltimore and Providence are some of 
the cities now billing quarterly. Cleve- 
land is billing semi-annually. 

The staggering of billing to give nine 


counts which are to be billed monthly 
should be removed from the regular 
quarterly district files of plates and filed 
for separate running. In their place in 
the quarterly district plate files should 
be inserted plates showing folio number 
and the notation “monthly.” 

The type of the bill is suggested in 
Form No. Il. The bill includes three 
stubs, cashier, accounting, and delinquent 
notice, and is to be used in conjunction 
with a control sheet, Form No. III, 
which will give an abstract of the bill- 
ing. 

The billing operators, working directly 
from the meter books, will print on the 
bills and the control sheets simultanc- 
ously the folio number, the dates of cur- 
rent and previous readings, the current 
and previous readings, the consumption 
and amount of charge. The machine 
will automatically repeat these items on 
the accounting stub and will print the 
amount on the cashier's stub. No 


readers continue to deliver the bills un- 
til such time as the possible merits of 
mailing can be examined. After the con- 
trol sheets have been summarized, they 
are to be placed in binders and the 





art. 108 


Accounts not paid on or before 
the 25th of the month will be 
shut off. 


art. 110 


One dollar ($1.00) additional 
will be added to all accounts 
collected turnkey. Two dol- 
lars ($2.00) additional will be 
added to all accounts where it 
was necessary to shut off water. 
Any cost incurred in digging up 
curb box or for any other neces- 
sary labor in shutting off water, 
due to nonpayment of bill, must 
be paid before water service is 
restored. 


Leona Se eweece oeeuse coco 








THE REVERSE OF THE DELIN- 
QUENT STUB OF THE WATER 
BILL SHOWN ABOVE 








amounts of control thus established fur- 
nished the general bookkeeper. 

On the basis of 800 bills per machine 
per day, two machines would provide 
mple capacity. This production of 800 
bills per operator per day is conserva- 
tive. Hamilton, Ohio, operators bill 900 
per day with three kinds of service— 
gas, water, and electricity. Cleveland 
bills 1,000 to 1,200 per day for water. 
The Public Service Electric and Gas Co. 
of New Jersey has an average produc- 
tion for over forty billers of 200 per 
hour per operator, or 1,400 per 7-hour 
day. This latter figure is for gas and 
electricity billing. Cincinnati has only 
one service to bill. 

It is recommended that the staggering 
be worked out in this manner: One- 
third of the quarterly bills to be prepared 
each month. When this is functioning, 
it is proposed that the month‘s billing 
be further staggered to the 10th, 20th 
and 30th. This will ultimately produce 
billing units of 9,000 bills every ten days. 

Appropriately colored bills might be 
conveniently used: pink for monthly ac- 
counts; white for January, April, July 
and October accounts; canary for Feb- 
ruary, May, August and November ac- 
counts; pale blue for March, June, Sep- 
tember and December accounts. The 
same colors can be used for county dis- 
trict bills with a %-inch horizontal line 
printed in red across the bill and stub. 
Green is recommended as the color for 
delinquent bills. 


Collection of Revenue 

Upon receipt of payments the cashier 
will detach the cashier’s stub from the 
bill. At the end of the day, with the 
assistance of a junior account clerk, he 
will total the stubs, prove with his col- 
lections, and prepare his deposit slips 
in accordance with the present proce- 
dure. The stubs with a memorandum 
of the totals will then be transmitted to 
the accounting unit. The cashiers are 
thus concerned in collections only and 
are not handicapped by clerical work. 

One cashier working from 8 A. M. 
until 4:30 P. M., and one on duty from 
8:30 A. M. to 5 P. M., should be able, 
with the temporary assistance of a 
junior account clerk for proving and 
listing, to handle the collections under 
the proposed staggered schedule. As 
there will be two cashiers, one should 
balance at 12 M. and the other at 4 
P. M. All payments received after 
4 P. M. should be dated by both cashiers 
as of the following day, except on the 
last day of payment. This practice will 
give a steady flow of cashier’s stubs to 
the senior account clerks and permit of 
posting part of the day’s remittances on 
the same day and the rest on the morn- 
ing of the following day. 

For mail remittances, it is suggested 
that an automatic envelope opener be 
used. A hand machine of this type can 
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open 200 envelopes per minute. When 
such a mail remittance has been ac- 
cepted and the stub stamped “Paid,” 
the bill portion can be destroyed unless 
there be a request with return postage 
for a receipt. A duplicate receipt can 
be made at any time from the paid ac- 
counting stub. Double payments can 
readily be proved by reference to the 
paid cashier’s stubs. The senior cashier 
should open all mail, and letters con- 
taining no remittance should be passed 
to the comptroller for distribution to 
the proper employee. During the heavy 
payment period on the last payment 
day, the cashiers should handle all win- 
dow payments, and other employees, 
not the senior account clerks, should be 


91 


definite and absolute proof and record 
of the stubs, and establishes by its totals 
the accounting control for the general 
bookkeeper. 

The accounting stubs with their at- 
tached delinquent notices are to be filed 
according to billing units in “unpaid” 
trays locked in specially designed desks. 
A block of stubs equals the amount of 
control. 

As paid cashier’s stubs are received 
daily from the Collection Section they 
are sorted into districts and units of 
control and proved with the predeter- 
mined grand total furnished by the Col- 


lection Section. They are next arranged 
according to folio numbers. The senior 
account clerks then remove the corre- 





DEPARTMENT OF WATER WORKS 


Bureau of Collections 


City Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














Return this Stub with remittance 


Receipt mailed only upon request 
when accompanied by postage 


Date of Delinquency _ 














Folio 
Our records show that your account, amount § which rg 
includes 5% penalty, remains unpaid. Your attention is re- Name 
spectfully called to the rules and regulations governing delin- 
quent accounts. (See over) Address __ 
(Folio) CHARGE 
(lame) eg Penalty ve Total 
(Address) 
(City) 
This bill must be paid at the office of the Water Works 








: Arte 107 


- 108 


> art. 
! art. 


109 
110 


(> 
(c 





411 accounts not paid 
decame delinquent. 
accounts not paid, on or before the 


Accounts not paid on or before the 
shut off. 


When turnkeys camot make collections, water will be shut off. 


Additional charges on delinquent accounts: 
(a) 


(4) 


on or before the M0th ef the wonth will 
A delinquent notice will be sent, for all 
15th of the month. 


25th of the month will be 


Five per cent (5$) will be added to all accounts 

not paid on or before the 10th of the month. 

) Five per cent (5@) plus $1.00 for service will be 
added to all accounts collected by turnkeys. 

) Five per cent (5%) plus $2.00 for service will be 

added to all accounts where it was necessary to 

shut off water. 

gn addition to above charges, the cost, if any, for 
digging up curd box, or for any other necessary labor 


tn shutting off water mst be paid before water is 
restored. 








THE FRONT AND REVERSE OF THE DELINQUENT BILL SENT FOR UNPAID 
ACCOUNTS WHICH DO NOT RESPOND TO THE DELINQUENT NOTICE BEFORE 
THE 


25TH OF 


temporarily assigned to handle mail re- 
mittances. 


Accounting for Revenue 

The use of stubs, under adequate con- 
trol, for accounting will greatly expedite 
the determination of delinquents, and 
with its daily balancing tremendously 
simplify the location of any possible er- 
ror. Baltimore, Cleveland, Hamilton, 
and Providence are some of the cities 
using the stub system. Utility compa- 
nies such as the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., the Columbia Gas and 
Electric Co., the Public Service Gas and 
Electric Co. of New Jersey, the Bualti- 
more Consolidated Gas Co., and the 
Minneapolis General Electric Co., are 
also users of this method of accounting. 

Reference has already been made to 
the preparation of an accounting stub 
and a delinquent notice and a control 
sheet at the same time that the bill is 
prepared. The control sheet, which 
shows the folio numbers, is therefore a 


THE MONTH 


sponding accounting stubs from the “un- 
paid” account trays. After removing 
all paid accounting stubs under this 
date, they are totaled and proved with 
the predetermined total for that unit. 
After balancing, the delinquent notices 
are detached and destroyed, the account- 
ing stubs are perforated with the date 
paid and filed by folio number in “paid” 
trays. The cashier’s stubs are filed by 
dates paid. 

It can thus be seen how, starting on 
the first. of a billing period, a block of 
stubs proved as to amount and repre- 
senting accounts receivable is daily re- 
duced by the elimination of paid ac- 
counts. This elimination is equivalent 
to the posting of credits to a consumers’ 
ledger, except that under the stub sys- 
tem credits are proved daily and delin- 
quents as of any date are readily obtain- 
able. 

Each senior account clerk is to be 
solely responsible for the accounts as- 
signed to him, permitting no one to re- 














g2 
IMPARISON OF 
Prepared by the Cincinnati B 
{ Metered Meters Read Billing Period 
Akr 100 ~All quarterly All quarterly 
Milwaukee 100 Monthly large 
users read bi- 
weekly All quarterly 
4 j Quarterly (large 
sers rea 
month e Quarterly (large 
nont 
Minnea ” All quarterly All quarter 
Boston 0) All quarterly All quar 
Rochester Quarterly (large Quarter! arge 
18e ead sers billed 
monthly monthly 
mt Quarterly (large 
sers read 
monthly Quarterly (very 
few bDilied 
monthly at 
msumers re- 
Balt 5 Quarterly meter (Quarterly meter 
Annual flat rate Annual flat rate 
" 0) emi-annually All semi-annu- 
Large users ally 
monthl 
Ha 8 Monthly Monthl 
rr Quarter! arly 
inting stub from his file 
ng given standard equipment to 
nake tl possible. They are to pre 
pare luplicate bills. They are in 
s ince unpaid accounts at 
ny ne 
Delinquent Accounts 
Alter ments of the 10th have been 
credited ere will remain a block of 
npaid s with attached delinquent 
notices Phese delinquent notices will 
be immediately completed by adding 
he amo including penalty, to the 
stul lhe notices, detached from th 
stub, and numbering possibly 10 per 
cent ot the total block ot accounts, will 


hen be matle 


d in window envelopes. 


noted that possibly “) per 


cent of the delinquent notices will not 
be used It is believed, however, that 
time required in addressing all these no- 
tices is well offset by the advantage of 


having them immediately available and 
not having the trouble of hand 


ing or pick 


iddress- 
ng out the proper address- 

ivments of the 25th hav 
ited, a delinquent bill, Form 
IV, should be prepared for the re- 
1d accounts, include 


to 


pt \ I turn-off charge, adding 
iT! I harge to the accounting stub 
Phese re to be turned over to a 
\ emal il the present procedure 
tollowed It will not be nece ssarv to 
prepare a memorandum ledger of these 
accounts, as the accounting stubs at all! 
times serve as delinquent collection 


ever, a memorandum of 
es and turn-off and turn-on 
on the should bi 
transmitted to the general bookkeeper 
lor purposes of control 


stubs 


THE 


METHODS OF CONSUMER BILLING IN 
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VARIOUS CITIES 


ureau of Governmental Research 


Bills Mailed 


Staggered 








Plan Mett r Del 
Ledger Ha Maile 
Ledger Mact D ‘ 
Car 
Led Mac! iarterly de 
ard ered 
Monthly mailed judi 
a 
I Han Mailed N 
I ¢ \ddressogra Mailed N 
Har 
le Ma Quarterly deliv 
read Staggered ev 
Monthly mailed a 
Ledg Ma Delivered — Yes, in 36 divi- 
Card Bills to address ev 
ther than jay 
premises are r t 
ail pla 
5 Ma Ma N 
> Machi D ~ ; ‘ 
Mact Ma Yes—da 
t Mact Delivered No 
Prior to posting balances to the cur 
rent bills, a list of these accounts, show 
ing folio number and amount, is to b 


Chis 


supply the necessary 


prepared on the billing machine 
recapitulation will 
the accounts car- 


prool tor control to! 


ried forward and later filed in the “paid” 
The above il bills 
30th of the month. The 
same schedule of | rocedure 1s appli ile 
to those rendered on the 10th and 20th 

At the discretion of the comptroller, 
partial 
ind over-payments may be accepted, «s 
ill both debit and 
ire to be carried forward to the follow 
ing bill. After the forwarding of thes« 
balances, of which there will be 
with quarterly billing, 
the delinquent stubs are to be st amped 


lustration covers 


rendered on the 


yaavments, duplicate payments 
] | 


balances credit 


com- 


paratively few 


Forwarded—Date” and filed with the 
paid stubs of that billing block. This 
permits of an audit being made at any 


time 


Cost of Billing 


The cost of billing under the proposed 
system is shown below, for SU.UU0U0 sae- 


counts 
Annu- 
Personnel No. and Rate Monthly ally 
Accountant 1 @ $205 $ 205 $ 2.460 
Senior account clerk. 3 @ 155 465 », 580 
Junior account clerk. 5 @ 135* 675 8.100 
Bookkeeping ma- 
chine operator 2 @ 135* 270 3,240 
Junior clerk 1 @ 135* 135 1,620 
Senior cashier...... 1 @ 175 175 2,100 
Junior cashier 1@ 155 155 1,860 
Senior stenographer. 1 @ 140 140 1,680 
Water meter reader..20 @ 140 2.800 33,600 
County meter reader 1 @ 150 150 1,800 
+e $5.170 $62,040 
Printing, stationery, et a0) 3 600 
Total $5.470 $65.640 


* Over civil service maximum rate for cl 


The annual unit cost per account n 
der the 


proposed system, $0.82, Is to 


1430 





be compared with $1.68 under the pr 
The annual saving is $i). 


820, which is 51 per cent of the press 


ent system. 
cost. 


Proposed Personnel for Billing 

Accountant (1).—He will have chare 
of the billing and for c 
sumers; supervision of the meter r 
planning their schedules; and 
sisting in the compilation of month 


accounting 


ers, 


summaries of operations by the Bu 
reau He will report to the com) 
troller 

Senior Account Clerks (3)—Two ar 


to be assigned to handle consumers’ 
counting stubs, assuming full responsi 
bility for these records. They will rm 
ceive the accounting stubs after contr 
has been established, credit and balance 
payments daily as received from the 
cashiers, credit 
authorized by comptroller, prepare ce 
linquent notices after the 10th, prepare 
delinquent bills for valvemen on the 
25th, and with the of the 
bookkeeping machine operators, on the 
first of the following month list the un- 
paid showing a 
folio number and amount. These sheets 
ire to be designated and filed so that 
when audited by the Examiner of the 
State Bureau of Accounting, the total 
of collections and allowances plus bal- 
inces will equal the amount of revenue 
charged for the month. The third senior 
iccount clerk will serve as estimator and 
will also compile the control sheet, thus 
preparing entries required for the gen- 
eral bookkeeper. 

Junior Account Clerks (5) 
meter record books are to be used, three 
junior account clerks will complete the 
consumption and charges, noting appa- 
rent discrepancies for investigation at 
that time. All three of these clerks will 
compare the bills when completed with 
the meter records for prool of posting, 
and also arrange bills, when completed, 
for delivery. One junior account clerk 
will work at the adding machine con- 
tinually, proving the cashiers’ balances 
after assortment into districts, and 
sisting the senior account clerk in prov- 
ing application of payment. One will 
serve as general utility clerk, assisting 
wherever directed by the accountant 
He will understudy every position so as 
to be available for any work during ill- 
ness or for any other reason. 

Bool keeping Machine Operators (2) 

-These clerks, by means of specially 
constructed billing machines, shall post 
readings, consumption and 
charges to consumers’ bills and control 
simultaneously. Two thousand 
bills per day can easily be prepared by 
two operators, and it will be found that 
they can be available for cther work 
such as the preparation of duplicate bills 
for the senior account clerks, distribu- 


and balance allowances 


assistance 


accounts balance by 


Since 


As- 


dates, 


sheet 


tion of bills for delivery, preparation of 
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nquent bills for valvesmen, and the 
iration of balance sheets for senior 
int clerks at the close of the billing 
yds 

mior Clerk (1)—He will have 
rge of the addressing division, pre- 

ring and maintaining addressing rec- 
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bank deposits 
Junior C 


Cashier. 
Senior 


ords for all accounts, and imprinting ad- 
dresses on bills. 

Cashier 
be the same 
not 


ashie same Seno 


(1) —His 


as at present, except 


duties Will 
that 


consumers 


Senior 


Stenoag 


pice 


receipts requested by as a 


same t pre sent 
Water Meter Ri 


same a it present 


shall not be filed, leaving his entire time 


for collection nd the preparation ol 


Trying to Make Utility Regulation Effective 


YEW YORK STATE, a pioneer in the 
attempt to regulate public utility 
mpanies by means of a state commis- 
on, has recently been the scene of an 
effort make such regulation 
lly effective, which has caused exten- 

e and searching discussion, both in that 
ite and elsewhere. A growing dissatis- 
ction with efforts at regulating utilities 
Iminated last year in an impressive de- 
ind for a sweeping investigation of the 
hole subject of commission regulation in 
it state. It was widely claimed that 
gulation had broken down, particularly 
evidenced by the long-drawn-out and, 
om the public’s point of view, unsuccess- 
|, litigation regarding the of vari- 
s large utility companies, particularly 
the New York Telephone Co. It was 
cognized that among important ele- 
ents in both the duration and futility of 
such litigation, were the dispute on valu- 
the 
United 


to 


tive 


rates 


suppose d 
States 


theories, involy ing 
ympulsion from the 

he Court to adopt so-calle d prese nt 
with all the hypothetical elements 
of reproduction, overheads, going value, 
, which must be dealt with thereunder; 
ind the ability of the utility companies to 
from the jurisdiction of state com- 
missions and state courts into the Federal 
The legal powers, administrative 
structure, financial resources, and mental 
ittitude likewise 


tion 


Su- 
\ ilue 
et 
un} 
courts 


of the commission wert 
matters of great concern 


A Thorough Investigation 

An investigating commission was estab- 
lished, consisting of six Republican mem- 
bers of the Legislature, headed by the 
Senate leader, John Knight, and three 
ippointees of Governor Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. An extended series of public hear- 
ings, which brought out able expressions 
of various viewpoints, was held, and a tech- 
nieal or research staff, headed by William 
E.. Mosher, Professor of Political Sciences 
ind Managing Director of the School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs, of Syra- 
Universiy, carried on a thorough in- 
vestigation of the work of the utility com- 
mission and of 

After the conclusion of the public hear- 
ind the work of the research staff, 
majority and minority reports were issued. 
The majority the six members 
from the Legislature, while it did not 
cept the view that commission regulation 
had been a failure, admitted that the 
“has neglected what 
nally conceived to be its 
tion—to advance the interests of the pub- 
lie in relation the utilities 
companies.” 


It sought to remedy this situation by 


Cust 
various related matters 
Ings 
of 


report 


ac- 


com- 


mission was oOrigi- 


primary tunc- 


to service ol 


roperty interests on one 
interests of the 
the other, have 
usually been achieved only after a deter 
ike ive 
much further 

both the com- 
: i 
he 


resents & 


recommending the appointment of an out- fecting vast 
side official, acting people’s hand and the 
sel. It attempted to meet the difficulties great m 7 
of valuation first ill instituting a 
state-wide program of valuation of all 
utility companies, and, secondly, by th 
negotiation of ten-year contracts with thé 
based upon the 
ceptance of an agreed valuation that would 
not be the subject of any fundamental liti- 
gation during the term of the contract. Ad- 
ditions to the investment of the company 
under such a contract would be 
at actual cost during the contract period 
It also urged that legislation be 

provided to take full advantage of such perat 
Federal provisions as now exist regarding 


is a coun- onomic 


ass of people on 
of by 
mined struggle to m them effect 

The 
the majority in criticising 

ind the pr 
In | “We 


before the « 


minority went 
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PARKWAY TREATMENT OF A HIGHWAY 


This provides open space for recreation development, turn-outs where cars may stop for repairs 
or for picnics, and more quiet for residents 


‘"Townless 


Highways” 


To Relieve Through-Traffic Congestion 


and Restore a Rural 


é a bem motor slum in the open 
country is today as massive a 
piece of defilement as the 

worst of the old-fashioned urban indus- 
trial slums,” according to Benton Mac- 
Kaye, who presents also the other side 
of the picture: “and highway transpor- 
tation that leads through the hearts of 
our cities and villages, making every 
crossing a grade crossing, is safe for 
neither motorist nor pedestrian.” 

This is but a voicing of an intolerable 

disorder which has forced itself increas- 
ingly upon the public consciousness. It 
is a strange fact, however, that an acute 
problem no sooner makes itself clearly 
apparent than a remedy also appears. 
In the article in a recent issue of The 
New Republic, from which the phrases 
quoted are taken, the author of “The 
New Exploration: A Philosophy of Re- 
gional Planning” goes on to give what 
appears not only a specific remedy for 
an extreme ill of regional development, 
but a great step forward in efficient 
land use. 

The statement of conditions, and the 


Wayside Environment 


almost revolutionary remedy proposed, 
appeared simultaneously with kindred 
statements and proposals covering the 
London region, and Great Britain as a 
whole. 

“The cure for this double failure and 
this growing evil” Mr. MacKaye sees 
as lying in a new regional planning 
which will be, substantially, the design- 
ing of great systems of townless high- 
ways, and the creation of new commu- 
nity plans that meet new requirements. 
He visualizes the townless highway as a 
motorway in which adjoining towns 
would be in the same relationship to 
the through road as the residential cul 
de sacs in Radburn, the new Town for 
the Motor Age, are to the main traffic 
avenues. What Radburn does in the 
local community, in brief, the townless 
highway would do for the country as a 
whole. 

“Instead of a single roadtown slum, 
congealing between our big cities, the 
townless highway would encourage the 
building of real communities, at definite 
and favorable points off the road.” 





Aims and Methods 

Mr. MacKaye summarizes the 
specific objectives of the townless hi: 
way: 

“(1) To abolish the motor slum 
roadtown, and develop the rural way 
environment.—To attain this, cert 
measures are suggested: namely, the 
lition of approaches to the main highy 
except at certain points; public own 
ship, or effective public control through 
rigorous zoning, of the foreground al 
the right-of-way, the land to be | 
chased in advance of road constructi 
or to be obtained through excess co; 
demnation; proper landscape devek 
ment of the foreground, including the cu!- 
ture of shade trees and the strict regula- 
tion of telephone and electric-light lines: 
and, finally, strict control of highway ser- 
vice-station development, including loca- 
tion, architecture, management of filling 
stations, eating places, and other wayside 
utilities. 

“2. To stimulate the growth of the dis- 
tinct community, compactly planned and 
limited in size, like the old New England 
village or the modern Radburn—This in- 
volves avoidance by the highway of the 
sma!l town or village, and its approach 
via a side lane, or more than one. It also 
involves provision of side-lane approaches 
leading to prospective villages or commu- 
nities, each such community to be laid 
out in accordance with approved modern 
town-planning principles, for economy 
amenity, and preservation as a distinct 
community. 

“3. To relieve both the through road 
and the local town from unnecessary con- 
gestion and other sources of friction — 
To attain this, the highway should avoid 
each larger town and city by means of a 
by-pass around it. 

“4. To insure safety alike to the 
through motorist and to the local popula- 
tion—This entails four measures: the abo- 
lition of grade crossings on both the rail- 
road and the motor road; the use of safety 
traps at all approaches to the highway; 
the limitation of the use of the highway 
to a single purpose—passenger traffic— 
and the building of suitable express high- 
ways for motor-freight traffic; and, finally, 
the double-tracking of the highway so as 
to make two separate parallel one-way 
roads at varying distances apart—the 
foreground on each road, including where- 
ever practicable all land between the 
roads, to be in public ownership or con- 
trol, as already suggested.” 

A national highway policy based on 
these features would have a leverage in 
hand, namely the fund now being an- 
nually appropriated by Congress for 
Federal Aid state roads. These appro- 
priations, Mr. MacKaye adds, could be 
made on the contingency that specific 
conditions be carried out. 


Towards a State Policy 

In at least one state, New York, high- 
speed express highways, by-passing 
towns and villages, are officially forecast 
to replace the present roads. A. W. 
Brandt, head of the Division of High- 
ways of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Works, in a report submitted to the 
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A PLANNED OFF-ROAD COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


The whole is readily accessible and visible from the highway, from which it is separated by play fields, 
allotments, small holdings or accommodation land not requiring direct access from the highway 

















A HIGHWAY WITH NO ABUTTING DEVELOPMENT 
led by a service drive (below) for buildings facing the highway. Above, a secondary road 
provides double building frontage, the gardens of the houses extending to the edge of the parkway strip 
The illustrations of this article are from the Raymond Unwin report on “Ribbon Development” 
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‘“*RIBBON DEVELOPMENT’ 


Shacks stretched along the highway; natural beauty obliterated; the scene all laid for the next 
the solid stretch of motor slum 


act 


1930 State Legislature presents the case 
in detail. The Department, he says, 
proposes to make studies during the 
coming season of the most advantageous 
locations for such ways, and to present 
recommendations to the next legislative 
session. 

When the original roads were 
laid out, Mr. Brandt said, they were de- 
signed to pick up as many centers 1s 
possible. Now the time has come for a 
new policy. Main roads must be 
straightened out or additions built so 
that traffic will be kept to country dis- 
tricts and will avoid congested centers 
“Around every important village and 
every city,” he added, “there will in time 
be constructed by-passes, or vehicular 
belt lines intersecting cross-country 
routes and affording relief from traffic 
jams. Engineers and state of- 
ficials now look upon road construction 
from the standpoint of its value to com- 
merce in general as well as to local com- 
munities. Intensive studies are being 
made in many states to determine means 
not only to eliminate points of conges- 
tion but also to shorten distances and 
thereby decrease operating costs.” 


state 


An Echo from the Other Side 

In the First Report of The Greater 
London Regional Planning Committee, 
is a memorandum by Raymond Unwin, 
Dr. Tech., F.R.1.B.A., dealing with “Rib- 
bon Development” (as the roadside 
plague is called in Great Britain). Dr. 
Unwin notes the pathos of the situation: 
the exodus of those who find the modern 
town intolerably sordid and ugly in its 
development, destroys the very rural 
beauty they move out to find. And fur- 
thermore: 

“The capacity of main roads to carry 
modern traffic is dependent on the de- 
gree to which the stream of vehicles can 
be kept moving free from obstructions, as 
much as on the width of the roadway. 
Hitherto, when constructing arterial roads, 
adjace nt owners have been left with un- 
restricted right to use the frontage for 
building purposes and to lay out as many 
branch roads as they desired. Traffic con- 
ditions have completely changed in recent 
decades. Study of the change already evi- 
dent in the London region, and of condi- 
tions in the United States where changes 
have progressed still further, leads to the 
conclusion that frontage development can 
no longer be regarded as compatible with 
their efficiency as traffic highways. To 





continue combining the two purposes 
new roads must be regarded as a policy 1 
longer justified. Such attempted cor 
promise between uses which have becor 
irreconcilable should be abandoned 
cause (a) it is not economical; (b) it 
dangerous to life and limb; and (c) it 
destructive of the amenities.” 

Dr. Unwin suggests that development 
can be controlled in three ways: (1) by 
purchasing of frontage land on each sick 
of the road; (2) by imposing restri 
tions as to the development of the front 
age when purchasing the site of th 
road; (3) by regulating the developmen: 
through town planning schemes pre- 
pared by the various local authorities 
concerned. These methods may be used 
as alternatives or used in combination to 
suit the different circumstances. 

The purchase of frontage land, it is 
suggested, naturally gives the most com- 
plete control, and enables road authori- 
ties to secure any increase in the value 
of these lands due to the making of th: 
road. Power to purchase such extra 
land is given the authorities of Great 
Britain by the Development and Road 
Improvement Fund Act of 1909. A 
good case can often be made for pur- 
chasing frontage land, Mr. Unwin adds, 
by urging the increased values as a con 
tribution towards the cost of the road 
Quite apart from recoupment of costs, 
“control is essential 
the efficiency of the road as a traffic car- 
rier, and the satisfaction of those who 
use it, depend on the character of adja- 
cent development.” 

The Town Planning Institute of Great 
Britain has recently submitted a “State- 
ment of Evidence” to the National Park 
Committee, which pertinently states: 

“The chief concern of the Institute 1s 
the efficient and seemly development of 
the country as a whole. Existing tenden- 
cies if left unchecked will leave but little 
unspoiled country, except in some such 
form as national parks. At the moment, 
national, regional, and town planning ap- 
pear to be in a state of flux, principally 
owing to new methods of transport, and 
much which will fundamentally affect 
planning methods is only now beginning 
to be realized. Any project for the pro- 
vision of national parks should be con- 
ceived with prevision of the revolution in 
planning which is upon us. 

“The country is viewed principally from 
the highways, and in spite of accumulating 
protests against ribbon development and 
the disfigurement, by mean and shoddy 
buildings, of our new arterial and by-pass 
roads, this development and disfigurement 
will go on with increasing impetus until 
our planning methods are changed. 
Therefore, the view of the Council of the 
Town Planning Institute is that national 
parks should be component parts of a 
nation-wide scheme of parkways, parks, 
open spaces, and playing fields, linked to- 
gether by through traffic roads which are 
not development roads” 

—in other words, which are townless 
highways. 


however, because 





Opportunity Faces Small Cities and Towns 


The Pendulum of Size as a Civic Asset Swings Back to the 
Benefit of the Less Congested Communities 


WO-THIRDS of our population 

of some 120,000,000 people live in 

small cities and towns or on the 
rms nearby. The remaining one-third, 
ho live in cities of 50,000 or more peo- 
e and their metropolitan areas, enjoy 
disproportionate share of the indus- 
wealth, and latest 
nience of the nation’s 


trv, conve- 
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Let us remember, however, that basic- 
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Why has the small city or 
vn—in the days of the horse 
proud and self-sufficient unit 
production and social life— 
shrunk to that state where much 

f its best population flees to the 
bigger places, where the varied 
of individuals find in- 
sufficient opportunity, and where 
unemployment or the dull life is 
too often the rule? 

The communities which have 
suffered know the answer well: 
In the last sixty years manufac- 
turers and workers and other 
strivers have been concentrating 
at those relatively few centers 
which could the 
steam-power, machinery and the 
railroad most effectively, or 
where leaders of vision and hard 
work resided. 

What small cities and towns 
want to know is this: Have old 
conditions changed or new forces 
arisen that will enable the small 
place to compete with the big 
city on some terms of equality? 
For what is the use of com- 
munity development, chambers 
of commerce, and good city gov- 
ernment and planning for our 
10,000 small communities if 
their smallness is their fatal de- 
fect, and if the ambition of the 
individual and the speed of mod- 
ern business demand the advan- 
tages of the large city? 

Size, or the large unit, whether 
city, corporation, or personal for- 
tune, is in its third stage. Once 
feared, it then became admired; 
now it is being questioned. The 


desires 


use forces of 


and park space 


selves up right. 


and business. 


Planning for Needed Public 
Improvements 


For the small community to go after 
more industries, more tourists, and greater 
retail trade, and not plan for the street im- 
provements, sewer and water extensions, 
added school facilities, more playground 
and parking space also— 
and for the long-term budgeting of capital 
expenditures which these additional ser- 
vices will surely require, is needed to | 
strangle the town’s growth, not tomorrow, 
but now. 

No large industry will locate today with- 
out consideration of the municipal services 
which its plant and its employees will need. 
It can go to other towns that have set them- 
No considerable number 
of tourists or summer business will come 
to a community with tire-wrecking streets, 
dangerous sanitary system, and lack of 
parks, shade trees, and other pleasing per- 
spectives to the city-wearied eye. If local 
conditions are not right, home-owners and 
residents already here will be tempted to 
find employment and a more pleasant life 
elsewhere when the opportunity arises. 
The same goes for local industries faced 
with unsatisfactory conditions near their 
plants, with high taxes, and other troubles. 

The municipal government, then, must 
lay its own long-term program of public 
improvements, properly planned and budg- 
eted, alongside that of the chamber of 
commerce or community organization for 
increased industrial production, more re- 
tail trade, more tourists, and more homes 
Each plan needs the other. 
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age, made size, because there 

were relatively few men and places that 
understood the new inventions and 
methods or that were favorably located 
near coal and water-level rail trans- 
portation. 

Most of these forces have now been 
diffused throughout large parts of the 
nation, and new forces, impartial as to 
size, have arisen. In these changes lies 
the hope of the small communities. The 


moderate growth to come to the majority 
of places. It is possible, however, for 
a quite rapid increase in industries, tour- 
homes, and other evidences ol 
growth, to occur in a considerable num- 
ber of our small communities favorably 
located or well-organized by men and 
women of broad vision. 

In any event, it is possible for all 
communities to maintain a reasonable 
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moderation in all the passions and am- 
bitions of life. 


If you wonder whether this cultural 
advantage offers amy “real ~practical op- 
portunity to the small city or town, re- 
member that it is the lack of a balanced 
life for man and for business that is sap- 
ping the strength of the biggest cities. 
These chaotie aggregations have lost con- 
trol of themselves. They have grown 
too fast, without adequate planning and 
guidance. They therefore offer great 
opportunities —to the strongest — and 
mass slavery for the many. The big 
city attracts people because it bids them 
do as they please—if they can. The 
dazzling proximity of great wealth, lux- 
urious social life, and expensive pastimes 
and pleasures, encourages two chief ac- 
tivities—the mtensive pursuit of money 
and of self-enjoyment. The known re- 
sult is a vast discontent, labor troubles, 
alarming increases in diseases of the 
nerves and heart, and mounting costs of 
making money and of spending money 

Here is the greatest opportunity of 
the small city and town; and precisely 
here is where it has failed so miserably 
that it has fairly driven people to the 
big cities. Individual initiative and per- 
sonal liberty are still the dominating im- 
pulses of the American soul, and the 
small town too often stifles them. 

The most important steps each city 
should take—usually through its cham- 
ber of commerce, but lately also through 
the initiative of progressive city and 
town governments or officials—for busi- 
ness and social development, are as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Secure competent advice from out- 
side agencies, such as national and state 
governments and organizations, state col- 
leges, railroads and public utilities, maga- 
zines and publishing houses, and, particu- 
larly, specialists in various forms of com- 
munity or municipal development. When 
great industrial centers hire experts to ad- 
vise them on economic and civic growth, 
it is always a mystery why many small 
cities and towns think they know it all 
and go ahead without outside advice. 

(b) A strong community organization 
or a committee of key-men should seek 
the above advice, and then lay out a plan 
of action and a tentative budget. It is 
essential in all cities and towns that the 
chamber of commerce truly represent the 
public as well as the merchants, and re- 
gard both manufacturers and workers as 
equally entitled to fair treatment. Other- 
wise, the city government, representing all 
the people, may feel it necessary to with- 
hold its cooperation; and municipal co- 
operation is essential. Again, a chamber 
of commerce which is dominated too much 
by banks and manufacturers, as many of 
them are, may earn the hostility of the 
public, and justfy the city government in 
going into industrial development activity 
itself, on the ground that the securing of 
employment for citizens is at times a 
necessary action. 

Proper development and growth of the 
town is indeed so basic that more and 
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more state legislatures are empowering 
cities and towns -to tax the public for 
funds for community development and 
advertising. 

(c) The trading area of the town should 
be defined—that region of rural and met- 
ropolitan areas on which the community 
depends for markets, labor, supplies, tour- 
ists, and other essentials or possibilities. 
For example, Meadville, Pa., in addition 
to the trading area which it controls, is 
affected by Youngstown, Ohio, to the 
west, Buffalo to the north, and Pittsburgh 
to the south. 

(d) An analysis or survey of the human 
and material resources and weak spots of 
the town and region should be made. 
This can be done by the local organiza- 
tions, but in any case competent outside 
criticism and suggestions should be ap- 
plied. No entirely home-made survey 
dares to tell the whole truth or is capable 
of seeing all the strong or weak spots. 

When this survey is finished, it may 
point to close cooperation with other 
towns in the larger region in such mat- 
ters as planning and improvements, ad- 
vertising for tourists or industries, and 
legislation, both local and outside. 

(e) Cooperation with farmers is bene- 
ficial if only to stimulate retail trade, but 
greater possibilities than this exist. Many 
a town is really the capital for a much 
larger territory, surrounding the town for 
a radius of from five to fifty miles, de- 
pending on the town and its location. 
Why not use all this valuable land and 
resources? Besides straight farming, pos- 
sibilities exist in natural resources and 
their industries; tourist and summer re- 
sorts; lumbering and reforestation; nut, 
herb, and other cultures, such as muskrat 
fur farming, specialized farming, grading, 
and cooperative marketing; and, above all, 
the spread of electricity, telephone, li- 
braries, recreation, radio, good roads and 
personal friendships to all these farms and 
undeveloped places. A city or town may 
learn more about real life in a farm 
kitchen in one evening, and enjoy it more, 
than in any other place. Let us not for- 
get that the sons and daughters of the 
farm appreciate town advantages, and 
form a valuable reserve to call upon for 
future leaders and builders of the com- 
munity and its region. 


6. Study Industry and the Consumer 

The town must not only study itself, 
but the whole nation, as it were, to know 
the different lines of industry and what 
they need, so that the town may know 
industries it is fitted for, and then go 
after them; the merchants should, co- 
operatively or otherwise, visit the con- 
sumers in and around the city, as the 
merchants of Washington, Iowa, did, 
where some 20,000 homes were visited 
Incidentally, they found out that the 
dominating factor in their retail trade 
was, according to the customers, the 
good or bad personality of the proprie- 
tor and the employees. 

The latest methods in retailing and 
distribution should be known, and also 
new ideas and advances in industrial 
production, the attraction of tourists 


and summer business, and farm pr 
gress. 

All this work necessitates the employ- 
ment by the community organization or 
by the city government of one or more 
capable men experienced in community 
development, if it is at all possible to 
get them. Why the average town thinks 
that anybody can run or manage a 
chamber of commerce is still one of the 
great American mysteries. 


The Penalty of Not Acting 


A program of this sort, worked out 
from the experience of many cities, is 
necessary to any town, particularly in 
this period of reduced employment. The 
penalty for not doing something worth- 
while may be seen in the present condi- 
tion of thousands of small towns— 
shabby, dull, low wages, people out of 
work; young people leaving home for 
other places. 

Today the small city or town may 
compete with the big one for most kinds 
of industry: it can get most of the tour- 
ists and summer business; its stores can 
be as serviceable, if not so big; its city 
government has less complications to 
deal with; and its future, nearer nature, 
and with room for planning and growth, 
should be bright. 

The young man in many a small com- 
munity finds opportunity closed to him. 
The good jobs are handed out to sons, or 
friends among the “best people.” The 
land and resources of the region are 
owned by a few, or by old people or 
farmers out of touch with prices and 
pessibilities. The banks and their of- 
ficials are entangled in such a web of 
loans and property deals that the new- 
comer or the struggling industry or mer- 
chant finds invisible obstacles in his 
path. 

But why go on? The small city and 
town must extend its horizons. It must 
get a broader vision. The only way it 
can do these things, is to travel, to visit 
the surrounding farmers, to see other 
cities, and to invite speakers from other 
places to talk to it on civie and busi- 
ness and cultural matters. It must learn 
that Main Street is actually connected 
with Broadway, and that the same radio 
ether covers both places. 


2. Universal Power, Machinery and Good 
Roads 


The great industrial advantage of the 
big city lies in its large and mobile sup- 
ply of skilled and unskilled labor. The 
small city today can overcome this in 
part by applying the electric power 
which almost every place now has, or its 
coal, oil, and gas, if any, to the best 
kinds of labor-saving machinery. Good 
roads also enable it to tap a region of 
some twenty miles around for available 
labor. These new forces, once unknown 
to the small town, now make it able to 











compete with larger places for many 
lines of industry. 


3. Demand of Public for Distinctive and 
Beautiful Goods, and of Merchants 
for Quicker Service and Smaller 
Shipments 


Not only in clothes, but also in houses, 
furniture, automobiles, and many other 
products, the demand of the public to- 
day is for distinctiveness as opposed to 
mass production and uniformity. Woman 
does the buying, and woman wants to 
be different. The small plant, and 
craftsmanship products and individual 
goods and services, have an increasingly 
important place in the national picture, 
and the small city or town is competing 
here with its larger rivals. 

The public also wants its goods when 
it wants them, and wants them differen‘ 
tomorrow from what they were today. 
This forces the merchants to order from 
manufacturers and wholesalers in 
smaller lots and quick delivery. It be- 
comes necessary, therefore, for many 
lines of industry to establish branch 
plants in various sections, to be near 
the merchants. 


4. Competition Forces Industry to Cut 
Production and Distribution Costs 
The high costs of labor, rents, cartage, 

and taxes in many large cities, enable 

the small town, with its more moderate 
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scale of living and expenditures, and 
lower money costs generally, to offer 
definite advantages to many industries 
which do not need a large city location 
In this class fall such industries as paint 
and varnish, men’s clothing, metal goods 
of various kinds, furniture, shoes, leather 
goods, and many others. 

Modern machinery and factory layout 
cannot function except in commodious, 
well-designed plants, and good labor re- 
lations and efficiency demand fresh air, 


sunlight, nearness to home and con- 
veniences and easily available recrea- 
tional facilities at low expense. The 


small town offers the physical room for 
all these things, as opposed to the 
crowded or high-cost sites and facilities 
of the big city. 

While the big city areas are more than 
holding their own in the growth of in- 
dustry and new plants, this is partly due 
te the apathy of small cities and towns 
A manufacturer needs adequate factory 
space and accurate information on labor 
and living costs before he can consider 
moving to a or establishing a 
branch plant. This is also true of the 
many inventors and capitalists who are 
starting new enterprises. It is still prac- 
tically impossible today for an indus- 
trialist to get these data or services from 
any but a very few of the smaii places, 
while, on the contrary, the big cities are 
organized to supply accurate informa- 


town 


99 


tion about their localities. The power 
companies are doing some good work in 
behalf of small places, but even their ef- 
forts are still pitifully inadequate to the 
task. This leads us to consider a mod- 
ern program of civic and economic de- 
velopment for the small town. 


5. Modern Community, Industrial, and 

Municipal Programs for Small 
Communities 

and 

vices, and city and regional planning, are 


Effective city government ser- 


hardly possible unless tied up with an 
active and far-seeing program for the 
industrial and social advancement of 
the town. The latter activity is also 


hardly possible without municipal ser- 
vices and management that keep step 
with local and 
crowth. 

For example, the basic foundation of 
community prosperity is the proper use 
of the underlying land and resources of 


This 


of the town’s advan- 


aspirations business 


the town and its surrounding area. 
ealls for a survey 
tages and disadvantages, to ascertain in 
what industrial, tourist, trading center 
or other directions its natural destinies 
lie, and for some sort of city and re- 
gional planning to see to it that as the 
city grows there shall be proper alloca- 
tion of space for needed industrial sites, 
home sections, transportation improve- 
mneuts, ete. 


Wanted: A Substitute for the Gridiron 
Street System 








To the Editor of Tue AMERICAN 
Crry: 

The March issue of your maga- 
zine featured an interesting illus- 
trated article by Henry Wright, 
entitled “Wanted: A Substitute 
for the Gridiron Street System.” 
The need for a change in the more 
or less standardized gridiron sys- 
tem of laving out streets is evi- 
dent to all who are familiar with 
municipal development. The free 
movement of traffic, however, over 
any system of streets is of such 
importance that the discussion 
which follows will be directed to- 
wards this end. 

The so-called “Swastika” plan 
illustrated by Mr. Wright is an 
interesting change from the grid- 
iron system; the fundamental 
principle being that each half- 
mile square be bounded by a 120-foot 
street, and this area be cut again into four 
equal squares by two 80-foot streets. The 
spaces between these major streets are di- 
vided by minor streets, none of which in- 
tersect a main highway. This arrangement 
of streets and blocks gives the appearance 
of a Swastika. With this design of minor 
and major streets, together with an in- 











genious arrangement of barriers, traffic 
markers, and underpasses, traffic may 
move continuously without interruption 
for the entire distance that the plan is car- 
ried out. The plan therefore appears to 
solve the traffic problem, but from a prac- 
tical point of view there are a number of 
defects. 

It is quite obvious that the Swastika de- 


sign could not be apphed to the 
built-up portions of a city with- 
out material modification or the 


expenditure of prohibitive sums of 
money. Therefore, its 
be confined to those areas which 
ire not built up. Also, as Mr. 
Wright, of course, has in mind, 
the plan would be of little value 
and the of the four grade 
separations 


use must 


expense 


unwarranted for one- 


Prob- 


accTue 


quarter of a mile 
ably littl 


less the major thoroughfares could 


square 


value would un- 


be free from traffic interruptioas 
for at least two miles. A 20-foot 
roadway with no street intersec- 
tions will carry as much traffie as 
1 40-foot roadway with an equal 
imount of cross traffic. Therefore, 
if there is freedom of movement 
resulting from a grade separation 
at one point, while traffic is delayed be- 


a grade intersection half-mile 
way, the net result would be confusion, 
rather than relief from congestion 

If the plan were carried out in an area 
one mile wide by two miles long (the 
minimum to be of practical value), such 
an area would accommodate approximate- 
ly 53,000 persons at the rate of 4 persons 


cause of 








100 
per | I and 8 families per net acre 
his is a substantial number of persons 
to add to any except the larger munici- 
ilities nd would require considerabk 
if the larger cities 
4 ng. however, that i large enough 


it ld be deve loped according to Mr 


g there still remains the fun- 
i t roblem of accommodating the 
! lting traffic on the streets as proposed 
It i generally wreed that density of 
nm varies nearly inversely with 
dista from the center of a city. Ii 
‘ e the density of population in 
the first mile outside the central business 
listrict (an area one mile long by %-mile 
wide, this being the area served by one 
major highway 120 feet wide) to be rough- 
ly 500 persons per acre, then, using the 
formula above, the population of the first 
i I ild be as follows 
le) 108,000 persons 
54,000 
27.000 
4 13,500 : 
6.750 
On the basis of four persons per family 
ind one a iobile per family, ther 
would otential number of auto- 
! | ! five areas as follows 
} e) 27,000 automobiles 
2 13,500 
6 THO 
i 3,375 
1.687 
| ‘ me that every automobil 
, the residential seetion to the 
I ime mn and return on an average 
mee a day, and if the rush hour is 50 
I greatel than the iverage hour 
the number § automobiles which start 
their destination during the rush hour 
the five sections would be as 
™ 
l 4.050 automobiles 
2,025 
3 1,012 
" 508 
250 
The 250 ymobiles which start in the 
th mile also travel through the fourth 
mile, the third mile, ete., until they reach 
the center of the business section; there- 
fore | cumulative number of auto- 
mobiles for the various sections during 
the rush | would be 
Ist 1 7,842 automobiles 
2r 3,792 
3rd 1,767 
4 755 
5 250 


If we assume that 500 automobiles can 
sa ) in an hour and that a vehicle 

requires 10 feet of road space for safe 
travel and 8 feet to park parallel with the 
curb, the pavement width required to ac- 
commodate the vehicles in the various 
ireas would be 
Ist 1 336-feet of pavement 
2nd —_ * 
3rd 96 
4t 56 
5t ~ eodliee ° 

It is evident that a 336-foot pavement 


would be 


96§-foot 1 


highly impractical; in fact, a 
ivement is probably the extreme 
of producing satisfactory 
the traffic ap- 
ve center of the city it would 


width possible 


re sults Therefore, as 
pro whed 1 


1 
i 


THE 


route d over sever! il 
thoroughf ires The 


their pavement width which would be re- 


have to be major 


number of streets and 





quired to serve the five-mile section fol- 
lows 
1 i ' 96-f I widt 
2nd 2 96 -f 
3rd 96 -f 
4th , 56-{ 
5t i 36-{ 

It is appreciated that the 
which have been made in the 
ire subject to many variations. It is sel- 
dom that all automobiles in a residential 
irea travel to and from the business dis- 


trict daily. Actual practice shows that be- 
tween 35 and 85 per cent of the vehicles 
make the trip daily, but to this must be 
added deliveries from commercial vehicles 
and through interurban traffic. Topo- 
graphical conditions and the existing con- 
gestion in th district are 
important control but the prin- 
ciple set forth, namely, that traffic ma- 
terially increases as the center of the city 
is approached and in approximately th: 
ratio stated, does apply to all municipal- 


business ilso 


f ictors; 


ities. Therefore, the plan as suggested by 
Mr. Wright would be applicable only to 
the third, fourth and fifth miles. It would 


third 
in the 
only would 


not be entirely satisfactory in the 
mile and would be an extravagance 


fifth mile. In the fourth mile 


A Rejoinder by 


\ R. ROGERS’ letter is just the kind of 
4 valuable criticism and discussion that 
I hoped to draw out by my scheme, which 
did not profess to be anything more than 
a diagrammatic suggestion of the possibili- 
ties which lie within the scope of present 
costs and areas devoted to streets common 
standards. The 


to present suggestions 


made by Mr. Rogers are admirable and 
introduce diagonal elements which will 
doubtless be necessary. However, from 


standpoint, diagonal 

difficult and should be 
not to be frequ ntly 
In general I prefer to see a 


intersecting 


and 
intersections are 


both a cost ust 


adjusted sO as re- 
quired turn 


streets to avoid 


In minor 
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it, be 
he re 
not be 


entirely satisfactory, but the tr 
(755 vehicles per rush hour) wo 
sufficient to warrant a grads 
iration. A variation in the plan for ma 
thoroughfares is shown in the diagran 
The streets therein are so designed th 
each is of adequate width to accommodat 
the rush-hour traffic which originates 
the abutting section, and as the vol 
of traffic increases, the number of stre« 
increases proportionately; hence, no 
gestion will result at any time. The ck 
sign of the areas between the groups o 
major thoroughfares may be carried out 
according to the Swastika plan as s 
gested by Mr. Wright 

The fundamental problem of land sub 
division is that of providing adequately 
for the traffic which is to flow through or 
originate in the subdivided area, and as 
the volume of this traffic materially varies 
iccording to the location of the develop- 
ment, it would appear to the writer that 
the basis of subdivision design is the 
oughfare plan of the entire city 
than the arrangement of iny 
particular section. Once a comprele nsive 
thoroughfare plan is developed, the lay- 
ing-out of those areas between the major 
thoroughfares is comparatively simp|k 

GARDNER 8. ROGERS 

Assistant Manager, Civic Development 

Department, Chamber of 


thor- 
rather 
streets in 


Commerce 


of the United States 
Henry Wright 
diagonal intersections. In most cases 
where diagonals occur, traffic must be 


routed around the triangle, losing the ad- 
vantage of distance saved. This again is 
a detail and not a criticism of the scheme 

I think perhaps Mr. Rogers has not seen 
my complete town scheme, using the unit 
cell basis. As shown by the accompanying 
plan, it is proposed to limit residential 
city units to three miles square, with the 
commercial area at the center and indus- 
try at the circumference. In this plan the 
residential areas never have more than 
1'4 miles in total depth, and traffic is 


induced in opposite directions, rather 
than in the same direction, at the peak 
hours. The 3-mile square 


unit is to be limited to 250,- 
000 people by present zon- 





ONE QUARTER OF 





A THREE-MILE-SQUARE CITY 


ing principles, so that accord- 
ing to Mr. Rogers’ figures there 
would be only 50,000 automo- 
biles in the whole unit coming 
in from four directions on eight 
150-ft. and four 80-ft. streets. 
To meet the question of what 
to do when the town grows 
larger than 250,000 people, why 
not adopt the same principle as 
the humble bee? He has sense 
enough when he gets crowded 
to start another hive—a 


prin- 
ciple that modern man _ has 
failed to emulate. But both 


Mr. Rogers and I are discuss- 
ing the matter academically 
and will continue to do so until 
there are more new towns built 
to planned standards laid down 
at the outset. 

HENRY WRIGHT. 


Radburn, N. J., April, 1930 





Modern Incineration 


Solves 


Another 


Garbage 


Problem 


By MICHAEL W. WIPFLER 
City ENGINEER, Exumira, N. Y. 


HE city of Elmira, N. 

recently completed the 

tion and tests of a complete 
mixed refuse incinerator, and its engi- 
neering department has solved a gar- 
bage problem that has been a serious 
question for a great length of time. 
Elmira is situated in the southerly part 
of New York State near the Pennsy!l- 
vania state line, and has a population of 
about 55,000 and an area of approxi- 
mately 74% square miles. It is an indus- 
trial and railroad center with an 
sessed valuation in excess of $50,000,000. 
The solution of its garbage problem was 
attempted over fifteen years ago, when 
a privately owned and operated incin- 
erator of the low-temperature tyne was 
destroying the garbage of many of our 
people. For several reasons, this ven- 
ture proved unsuccessful and the busi- 
ness of private incineration was perma- 
nently abandoned here. 

During the time of operation of the 
private plant and for several years fol- 
lowing its closing, garbage disposal was 
an individual matter not governed by 
ordinances, public health rules or regu- 
lations. It was a sort of hit-and-miss ar- 
rangement, mostly miss, and the result 
was extremely unsatisfactory to the 
great majority of our people. A wave of 
public pride was sweeping through our 
city, the old-fashioned unsightly and 
unsanitary back yard was giving place 
to green lawns, gardens and attractive 
garages. The ash pile and the garbage 
dump were out of place in the new order 
of things, and public demands for offi- 
cial action became each year mcre in- 
sistent. 


3_. oe 


construc- 


as- 


EXTERIOR OF THE INCINERATOR PLANT AT ELMIRA, N. Y., LOOKING SOUTH 


Problem First Attacked in 1922 

In 1922 the city took its first official 
action to remove the garbage evil at 
public expense, when it let contracts 
for the collection of both garbage and 
refuse to a company operating a pig- 
gery. This method of disposal proved 
very unsatisfactory, and as there was 
also much criticism over the collections, 
the city terminated its contract with 
the company and handled its own col- 
lections for a short period. A new con- 
tract for and removal to 
farm lands outside the city was next 
executed, but this arrangement also was 
objectionable and the city took over the 
burden of collection and disposal. Up 
to the time of the completion of the new 
incinerator, this city-collected refuse has 
been either covered or buried on city- 
owned lands inside corporation lines, and 
objections have registered fre- 
quently by the inhabitants residing in 
the wards where garbage has been dis- 
posed of. Each new city administration 
had its garbage troubles, but the entire 
question was definitely settled by refer- 
endum, and in February, 1928, the tax- 
payers voted three to one to construct 
a reluse incinerator at a 
exceed $150,000. 

A special garbage committee of the 
Council, headed by the Mayor of the 
city with the City Engineer, then vis- 
ited a number of cities where incinera- 
tors were in operation. An intensive 
study of the entire question was made 
and specfications were not written until 
July, 1928. These specifications were 
prepared with the idea of having a 
modern and model plant in which the 


collections 


been 


cost not to 


objections noted on inspection trips were 
ill eliminated They written to 
secure for the city a plant capable of 
destroying 100 tons of 
each 24 hours 

smoke or odors and without the addition 
of any auxiliary fuel. The job was then 
idvertised, and 


were 


mixed refuse in 


without creating dust, 


lourteen sets ol speci- 


! 

fications and blank proposals were sent 
out to prospective bidders Only hve 
bids were received, and only two of these 
After 
1 careful study of all the plans, bidders’ 
bids had 
been made, the City Engineer made an 
inalytical report to the Common Coun- 
eil, and the award made to the 
Hiler Engineering and Construction Co 
Ine., of Brooklyn, N. Y., for the lump 
sum of $129,291. A heat boiler 
was eliminated from the specifications 
and contract, 


bids really met the specifications 


specifications, and received, 


was 


waste 


1 credit was extended to 
the by the contractor in lieu of 
making a back fill in the rear of the 
building, and the net contract price was 
$122,291. The plant is now completed 
and in operation, and the contractor re- 
ceived not one cent for extras, although 
numerous changes ordered and 
made, but by amicable agreement, so 
that no costs for them were passed ilong 
to the city. 


city 


were 


The Usual Troubles in Selecting Site 
first difficulties 


selection of A site He re 


the 
tered was the 


(one ol encoun- 


again, public objection and the 
mention of a 
some central location caused 
ndignation. No one 
in his back vard 


i1rose, 
mere garbage plant at 
a burst 

wanted the plant 


or even near his home 
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1S papal CROSS SECTION <a 
ae REFUSE INCINERATOR, ELMIRA,N.Y Tilo opgerr. 
although it was guaranteed to operate crete ramp, as we are able to approach advantageous arrangement. A_ bridge 


without odors, smoke or dust. Referring 
to the plant by the softer term oi 
“refuse incinerator” did not change pub- 
lic opinion, and the Council finally de- 
cided upon a site which would cause no 
public objection, which enjoyed many 
natural advantages, but which presented 
several economic and engineering diffi- 
most of which have been nicely 
overcome. 

The plant is located at the easterly 
edge of the city at the foot of a hill. 
It is on city-owned property and is 
known as a hillside plant because the 
building is placed in the hillside. This 


culties 


offers great advantages, one of which is 
expensive 


the elimination of an con- 


ind enter the top or tipping floor of the 
plant over a macadamized road. The 
plant is entirely gravity-operated, and 
neither garbage nor ash need be ele- 
vated, once the trucks enter with their 
loads. This is another advantage: the 
prevailing wind directions are away from 
the residential sections of our city, and 
even though unfavorable winds do occur, 
no nuisance has been experienced from 
obnoxious gases, because of stack height, 
complete dilution and distance of resi- 
dential sections from the plant. The 
ash is removed at grade by means of an 
ash car operating over an industrial 
track and dumping on low swamp lands 
which require filling, just west of the 
plant. 











The Bridge and 
“*the Building 
The original de- 
sign did not include 
any apron or 
bridge at the enter- 
ing side of the 
building, for it was 
intended to bring 
the back fill to the 
grade of the top 
floor. This would 
have necessitated 
the construction of 
toe and wing walls 
to retain the fill, 
and for other rea- 








TYPE OF REFUSE AS IT REACHES THE PLANT 


sons was not an 


was therefore designed and _ erected 
which not only adds materially to the 
efficiency of operation but also improves 
the appearance of the plant. This 
bridge was designed by the Superinten- 
dent of Building Construction and 
erected at a total cost of about $7,900. 

The building is about 60 feet square 
and 60 feet high from ash tunnel floor 
to roof ridge. Portions of the side walls 
and the back wall are of reinforced con- 
crete, because of back fills, while the 
remaining walls are of brick. The frame- 
work is structural steel haunched with 
conerete, the floors and foundations are 
of reinforced concrete, the roof is pro- 
cessed metal, and the entire structure 
is fireproof throughout. The building is 
well lighted both naturally and artifi- 
cially. One-third of all the glass area 
is movable, and good ventilation is there- 
by secured. The stack is 116 feet high, 
6 feet inside diameter, full fire-brick 
lined, protected by a lightning arrestor, 
and guaranteed for a period of five 
years. The offices and men’s rooms are 
well lighted, heated and equipped, 
plumbing is complete throughout the 
building, and the entire plant lacks noth- 
ing for efficiency of operation, comfort 
of operators, protection against accident, 
and conservation of public health. 


Layout of Plant 
There are four floors in the Elmira 
plant, the upper floor called the tip- 
ping floor. Trucks enter through either 
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of two large doors at the easterly side 
of the building, and between these doors 
re the offices of the plant superinten- 
lent and the weigh clerk. All loads are 
carefully weighed on a 15-ton motor- 
truck seale placed just inside the build- 
ing, and then back up to the dumping 
log and rear-dump to the floor below, 
called the charging floor. Here work- 
men with rakes attack the heaps of 
mixed refuse and fill the charging hop- 
pers. This is a very important opera- 
tion in an incinerator plant, and careless 
or brainless workmen can quickly ruin 
the fires in the furnace below. In order 
to operate the plant successfully with- 
out using any commercial fuel, the mix- 
ture should be about 65 per cent gar- 
bage, and 35 per cent rubbish or pure 
combustible such as paper, cardboard, 
wood, ete. As each fresh charge enters 
the furnace, the chargers are permitted to 
look directly into the fires below, and 
with small experience they soon learn 
to know how to mix the next charge. 
The nature of the refuse received at the 
plant varies each day, and we find that 
different sections of our city have differ- 
ent kinds of garbage. On some days the 
garbage is frozen, on other days it is 
wringing wet; today it is well mixed 
with combustible materials, and tomor- 
row it is plain swill. Nevertheless, re- 
gardless of the character of the refuse, 
by careful stoking and charging we are 
destroying city-collected refuse very 
successfully, and the ash contains not 


over one per cent 
of organic matter 
not carbon. 
Seneath 
charging 


the 
floor is 
the main floor of 
the plant, called 
the stoking or op- 
erating floor. Here 
are located the fur- 
naces, preheaters, 
compressor, fans, 
oil burner for heat- 
ing the rooms, hot- 
water tank, electric 
controls, men’s 
room, There 
are two furnaces of 


etc, 











two cells each, and 
each furnace has a 
capacity of 50 tons 
in each 24 hours. During 
period, these furnaces 
alternately, as we do not collect suf- 
ficient refuse to run the plant to ca- 
pacity. At the present time we are col- 
lecting about 24 tons each day, which is 
only one-quarter the capacity of the 
plant. We operate about ten to twelve 
hours each day with one furnace only, 
leaving the other in reserve for future 
growth, repairs to operating furnace, or 
extension of activities to districts out- 
side present city lines. During the win- 
ter months, the plant is cold for at least 
half the day. In order to provide heat 
in the offices and men’s room, we have 


the test 


were operate | 


ASH DUMP HEAP OF THE INCINERATOR, SHOWING THE 
ABUNDANCE OF TIN CANS 


} 


ana 
a little less than 


boiler automatic 
oil burner, at a cost of 
a thousand dollars, 


satisiaction. 


installed a small 


which is giving great 


Operation 


The charging hoppers lead from the 
charging floor directly to the drying 
hearth inside the furnace. The men at 
the charging openings fill the hoppers 
according to the needs of the furnaces, 
and when the stoker wishes a fresh sup- 
ply of refuse, he simply pulls a chain 
which opens a compressed-air valve. 
This releases power against a ram, and 
the bottom of the hopper rolls aside 
ind allows the refuse to drop into the 
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By pulling another chain, the 
hopper is closed at the bottom and ready 
lor The furnaces are of the 
high-temperature type, and the averag 


refilling 


laily temperature under normal condi- 
tions is about 1500° F.. often goes to 
IS00 degrees, but falls to 1250 degrees 
g ining operations, which occur 

ce every two hours. This fre- 

quent clinkering is due to the presence of 
hundreds of tin cans, which we gather 
th the garbage and run through the 
res \ gre variety ol reluse comes to 
é ul including bedsprings, wash- 


_ jron tubs, auto parts, cans, large 
miles of wires and bands, old 


na smaii 

ckery, bottles, ete. It is estimated 
that about 20 per cent of refuse re- 
ceived ~ non-combustible The larger 


re sorted out and cast aside for 


burial, while the smaller pieces are al- 
ved to pass through the fires. Because 
of high temperatures, all combustible 


ses are consumed in combustion cham- 
ind nothing leaves the stack ex- 


ber 


cept non-combustible gases and a little 
hite or light-blue smoke of a density 
hich causes no objection, because it 
etually disappears after traveling a few 


hundred feet. Both within and outside 
building there are no odors, dust or 
smoke incident to destruction, and the 
plant at all times is clean and orderly. 


the 


As the refuse dries upon the drying 
hearths is raked forward by the fire- 
man upon the burning grates. This 1s 
wccomplished by means of long two- 


tined forks which operate through hinged 
dwarf doors placed in the large guillo- 


To assist combus- 


tined turnace doors 


ind drying, the plant is equipped 


h two large preheaters where the 
ir is heated to a temperature of about 
i) degrees before being returned to 


the furnaces as forced draft. The plant 
with either natural or 
and well-controlled valves 
regulate the supply of air. All the air 
which is brought to the preheater must 
come from within the building; the cold- 
placed directly over the 
furnaces and any smoke or gas incident 
to charging operations is drawn directly 
into these ducts, returned to the pre- 
heaters and then forced to the furnace. 
ach furnace has its individual pre- 
heater and fan. The heat is derived 
from the burning gases as they leave the 
combustion chambers for their rush to 
the stack. By a system of brick-lined 
dampers, these gases are in constant and 
simple control, and they may be di- 
verted to either or both preheaters or 
sent directly to the stack, as desired, 
‘The dampers are huge affairs, but one 
man handles them by means of chain 
blocks or pulleys. The fans are 50 per 
cent over-size, and each is capable of 
delivering over 6,000 cubie feet of pre- 


may operate 


foreed draft. 


ur duets are 


heated air to the furnaces per minute. 
These fans are enclosed but easily ac- 
cessible, with single inlets and bottom 
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vertical discharge, so that each fan per- 
forms two duties. They bring the cold 
air to the preheaters and force the 
heated air to the furnaces. All fans are 
motor-driven and direct-connected, and 
we receive fine running balance 


The compressor is an Ingersoll-Rand, 


direct motor-coupled and water-cooled 
It is mounted on a common cast iron 
subbase and completely enclosed. An 


automatic level flood oiling system 
bricates all bearings and wearing sur- 
The motor is a General Electric 
of 10-horsepower capacity with com- 
pensator type automatic start and stop 


laces. 


control. The cooling system is also auto- 
matic, and the water-supply is closed 
off with the shut-down of the motor 
The tank is an Ingersoll-Rand vertical 
type, 30 inches in diameter and 7 feet 
high, hydraulically tested and guaran- 
teed safe and tight under 125 pounds 


working pressure. The controls are now 
set to start when the pressure falls to 
45 pounds, and to stop when boosted to 
65 pounds. An extra valve at the bot- 
tom of the tank permits attachment of 
an air line for operating blowers or other 
future plant needs. 

The men’s room is at corner of 
the operating floor and is well lighted, 
heated and ventilated. It contains three 
washstands, one stand-up urinal, en- 
closed. toilet and shower-bath. Each man 
has a separate steel locker with kev, 
which provides him with a certain de- 
gree of privacy 


one 


Combustion Complete 


Now to get back to the furnaces and 
the final destruction of refuse. We left 
the firemen pulling the dried garbage 
forward and upon the burning grates 
Here the solids are all destroyed, but 
the gases pass over a bridge wall and 
thence downward to the combustion 
chamber, where the gases are consumed. 
These chambers are 3 feet wide and 
extend 84% fee: below the operating 
floor. They connect with flues which 
lie entirely beneath the floor, and the 
whole is full fire-brick lined, arched at 
roofs and insulated with Sil-O-Cel. The 
ombustion chambers extend to the 
height of the furnaces and may be en- 
tered from a large fire-brick lined door 
it the stoking level or from other doors 
in the ash tunnel which lead to the bot- 
toms of chambers. A small exploratory 
pening is provided in the large doors, 
so that flame color and gas density may 
be inspected. Here all carcasses are de- 
stroyed, and no carcasses are placed di- 
rectly in the furnaces. Special trap- 
doors in the charging floor are provided 
for the admission of large carcasses, such 
as a horse or a cow. After half an hour 
in the combustion chamber, a horse, for 
instance, is quite thoroughly consumed. 
Here we also place banana stalks, which 
are classed among the non-combustibles. 
Bocks, strange to say, are also classed 


1930 


is non-combustible unless 


page by page. 





Complete Records 

Plant operation is definitely know: 
at any time, because of charts, stear 
air gages, pressure gages, record 
ing electric pyrometers, recording ther 
mometers, etc. Each furnace has a com- 
plete set of instruments, and furnac: 
temperatures are noted from pyrometer 
which extend through furnac 
walls into the combustion chambers. Thi 
temperature of forced draft is als 
chart-recorded, and the volume of air 
received into the furnaces is shown by 
pressure gages. The stack is also pro- 
vided with a thermometer and a pres- 
sure gage, and a study of the charts will 
indicate plant operation and employee 
carelessness almost at a glance. 


3 


ages, 


points 


Dumping the Fires 


After the furnaces are so choked with 
tin cans and ash that further charging 
and stoking is rendered impossible, the 
fires are dumped. Just forward of the 
burning grates, inside the large furnace 
doors, there are dump grates provided in 
each furnace for this purpose. These 
grates are nicely controlled by the fire- 
man, and by means of a special lever 
he may lower these grates and then 
rake the ash and cans to the opening 
where they drop into the ash chambers 
beneath the furnaces to cool off before 
removal to the dumps. During this 
clinkering operation, the chargers are 
filling the hoppers over the cleaned cell 
with combustible material, and as soon 
as the fires have been raked out, a fresh 
charge is immediately dropped to the 
grates, and the operation of incineration 
starts full blast again. The time required 
for clinkering and starting anew is about 
fifteen minutes, and during this time the 
furnace temperature drops, but seldom 
below 1250 degrees. Usually but one 
cell is cliakered at a time, which leaves 
one cell in action to retain temperatures. 

The lowest floor of the plant is the 
ash tunnel flocr, and we have one of the 
cleanest and most complete ash tunnels 
of any plant visited. An industrial 
track is bedded in the concrete floor and 
extends the full length of the tunnel, 
which is also the full width of the build- 
ing. Thus we are enabled to remove 
ash from either side of the building 
through double doors provided at tun- 
nel sides. Airtight iron doors close the 
ash chambers, and leading from them 
directly over the ash car are iron spouts. 
Ash and cans are chuted into the cars, 
which are then weighed on scales at the 
northerly end of the tunnel before 
dumping. Everything is weighed as it 
enters and leaves the plant, which gives 
us a daily check on plant efficiency. 
After weighing, the cars continue out- 
side the building over a track to low 
swamp lands just west of the plant 
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which present filling possibilities for the 
next ten or more years. A fan inset in 
the wall at each end of the tunnel, capa- 
ble of renewing the air therein every 
minute, insures comfort and freedom 
from dust and smoke during ash re- 
No ash is removed at the op- 
erating floor, and this floor, even during 
peration, is kept clean and neat. The 
ish tunnel is also clean and neat, and we 
have overcome one of the great prob- 
lems of many other plants. 


movais 


Other Conveniences 

The plant is provided with running 
hot and cold water throughout. Besides 
full toilet facilities in offices and men’s 
room, each floor has hose bibs and drains 
so that any floor may be washed down 
at any time. Provision for washing the 
trucks has also been made, and the en- 
tire arrangement makes for cleanliness 
and sanitation. Hot water is taken from 
a 150-gallon hot-water tank which re- 
ceives its heat from a coil placed directly 
in the furnace flue just ahead of the pre- 
When the plant is not in op- 
auxiliary oil burner is used 
for heating the water in the tank. A 
6-inch water-main, brought to the site 
by the Elmira Water Board, shows a 
hvdrant pressure of about 65 pounds 
Special power and light wires were 
brought to the plant on a private pole 
line at $500. No sewer facili- 
the site, and we placed two 
septic tanks for disposal 
drainage has been taken care of 
by basins, and floor drains are connected 
The plant itself was placed 
in an old gravel-pit, and the foundations 
extend about 6 feet under tunnel floors 
There were plenty of problems outside 
the plant, including the road, but every- 
thing has been economically and nicely 
taken care of, and we have a plant of 
are justly proud. 
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Collection Methods 

Formerly our collection vehicles were 
almost anything which would roll 
through the streets. We had trucks of 
different sizes, trailers, and horse-drawn 
vehicles; rear-, bottom-, and side-dump 
bodies. We are now using four small 
rear-dump trucks with watertight steel 
bodies with a capacity of about 3 yards. 
We collect once each week from homes, 
and once each day from hotels and res- 
taurants. Two more trucks will un- 
doubtedly be placed in use in the near 
future, as we are now in a position to 
collect all papers, boxes and other rub- 
bish, which was unwelcome during the 
former disposal of refuse by burial. We 
are asking for this material, which will 
insure continuous and successful incin- 
eration without other fuel. 

Normally, the trucks operate with 
two men besides the driver. Each truck 
body is constructed low for ease of load- 
ing, and a tarpaulin has proved the best 
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method of covering the col- 
under the old order of things 
other men were employed at the buria 
disposal grounds, and there was addi 
tional expense for steam shovel, trucks 
and men for covering the garbage 
gravel, The cost ol disposal by 
the burial method during 1929 was about 
$30,000 A rough estimate cover- 
ing costs of future disposal by incinera- 
tion indicates that the former costs will 
be nearly doubled. This anticipates lu- 
ture separation and separate collection 

hard refuse, which appears necessary 
for full plant efficiency. There is no or- 
dinance in effect now covering garbage 
matters, but an ordinance will soon be 
adopted requiring the housewife to sep- 
arate tin cans from garbage, demanding 
thorough wrapping and draining, as well 
as providing that all garbage be a 
in suitable cans properly 
times 


Besides 
leet« Ts, 


with 
total 


covered ; ill 


Starting the Plant 
We started drying the 
with slow coal fires on October 
and the first 
stroyed 


out lurnaces 
22, 1929, 
charge of garbage was de- 
December 6, 1929. The 
tests were conducted by the officers of 
the Hiler Engineering and Construction 
Co. on January 21 to 25, inclusive, this 
vear. The conditions were not espec ial- 
ly favorable, the weather was bitter cold, 
the garbage was frozen, and the 
tion of papers, ete., had not been - 
veloped. However, the tests were high 
successful, and it is a matter of ei 
that the burning under the supervision 
of the local plant superintendent has 
been even more successful both before 
ind since the official tests. Our plant 
works beautifully under adverse condi- 
tions and will be even more successful as 
these conditions improve. 
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Winning Cities in Public Health Contest 


WARDS in the National Inter-Cham- 
4 ber Health Contest for 1929, 
ducted by the Chamber of Commerce of 
United States with the cooperation of 
American Public Health Association 
announced last month by the board of 
which Director P W. A. 
Detroit, 
winning 
the 
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Denver Plans for Play 


“ham was a time when city 
streets were available for play. 
Today this use of the street is 

only but automobile traffic 

Is SO crowding it that play in the street 
is utterly impossible. There is no space 
left for it. In addition to the responsi- 

bility for mass education, municipalities 

are now assuming 
sibility for mass recreation. They are 
organizing all available resources to this 
end. In the Denver Recreation Plan, 
an important part of the recently pub- 
lished Denver City Plan, four units of 
existing civic activities are accepted as 
the foundation—the schools, the parks, 
the libraries and the museums. 

In its educational work, Denver be- 


not unsate 


necessarily respon- 


By R. S. DE BOER 
City PLANNER AND 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 
DENVER, COLo. 


lieves that it is not surpassed in th 
nation. Its park system is carefully 
worked out and well known. Its library 
system is equally famous. Its art work, 
in the hands of private organizations, is 
rapidly being developed, and already the 
city is known as a musical and literary 
center, and for its artists and sculptors 


Spacious School Sites 


The Denver school system consists of 
sixty elementary grade schools, seven 


Junior High Schools, five Senior High 
Schools, with a total enrolment of 47,- 
541 pupils. Grade schools are provided 
with one block of ground varying from 
3.5 acres to 5 acres. The school sys- 
tem is now going through a process of 
extension and ground acquisition that 
tries to furnish sufficient area for every 
school. After taking off the area for 
buildings, every school ground, except 
those where the school is to be abol- 
ished, has play space for its pupils and 
a little space for beautification. The 
Junior High Schools are provided with 
one or two blocks of ground varying 
from five to ten acres. Senior High 


School grounds vary from ten acres to 
system is 


eighty acres. The school 
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equipped with twelve playgrounds, 
eleven fields used for football, soccer 
ind baseball, two indoor swimming 
pools, twenty indoor gymnasiums, and 
ten tennis courts. 


Parks and Playgrounds 

The present park system has 44 parks 
covering 1,631 acres of park and park- 
way land. This city park area is 
equipped with eighteen playgrounds, 
four football fields, four soccer fields, 
twenty-five baseball grounds, seventy 
tennis courts, four open-air swimming 
pools, one bowling-green and two 
golf courses. To this must be added 
one indoor swimming pool operated by 
the city independently of the park sys- 
tem. The park playgrounds have been 
closed during the winter and have been 
operated only as summer playgrounds. 

The school and park systems together 
operate 27 summer playgrounds super- 
vised by 43 playground instructors. 
The total attendance in 1928 was 466,- 
156. Five playgrounds with ten in- 
structors had nearly one-half of the total 
attendance, or 212,155. 

A check-up on the distances walked 
by the children attending existing play- 
grounds showed that 75 per cent of the 
children came from a quarter-mile 
radius or less. The area of a district 


Oe as) 8 


- 








with a half-mile ra- 
dius is four times 
that of a quarter- 
mile radius, and if 
75 per cent of the 
children lived with- 
in a quarter-mile 
radius, the percen- 
tage attending from 
the rest of the half- 
mile district was 
very small. It was 
calculated that of 
the children who 
could attend a 
playground in the 
area between one- 
fourth and one-half 
mile away, only 6 
per cent actually 
did attend 

For the city to 
establish a play- 
ground every half- 
mile distance or 
with a radius of ef 
ficiency of one 
quarter-mile is no 
easy task. Espe- 
cially in the matter 
of supervision does 
this become ex- 
tremely costly. 
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MAJOR PLAY AREA 


The ideal plan, with complete equipment for a 15- to 20-acre tract; 33 such are proposed 




















Denver Recreational P/an 
Auxi tary Playgrounds 
Idea/ Plan 
Sca/e J 
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Denver PLANwiné COMMISSION 


The Denver Plan has solved this prob- 
lem by a system of major playgrounds 
and auxiliaries. The latter are placed 
with a quarter-mile radius; they are 
small and equipped with simple appara- 
tus. The upkeep of these auxiliaries can 
be low and their construction cost ncmi- 
nal It is only space ior play 


The Plan 


The proposed recreational system, 
then, divides the city into 33 districts, 
each theoretically i circle of three-quar- 
ter-mile radius, but in practice bounded 
as nearly as possible by the natural di- 
vision lines of the city, such as rivers, 
railroads, and traffic arteries 

In the heart of each district is placed 
a fully equipped major playground, and 
around it is placed a circle of auxiliary 
playgrounds In establishing these 
major dais 
only to the physical boundaries 
district, but to the characte 


type of population One district 


tricts ittention 1s paid not 


meant to serve a largely Italian poy 
lation, another a Jewish section, one a 
Negro section, and still ancther a dis- 
trict rapidly becoming Mexican in char- 
icter In these racially different cen- 
ters the ideal list of equipment will be 
varied to fit the needs of the particular 
nationality served 

Small children will play on the auxil- 
iary playground. Older children will be 
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ittracted the more complete equip- seven in the parks shown on the park 


and will not 
walking distance 


major grounds, 
mind the greater 


nent ot the 


Depending on the character and pop- 
lation of the district, the major recrea- 
tional centers have from three to eight 


whole district, It 1s pro- 
the management of 


llavground. 


1, Will be nder 


supervis the 


major | 


Number and Area of Major Grounds 

As much as possible, the major recrea- 
tional grounds have been located in the 
city parks. Of the thirty-three pro- 
posed centers in the Denver Plan, twen- 


tv-three are located in existing parks, 


extension plan, two on school groun 
and one to be 


1950. 

The major 
equipped and, where 
combined on one tract, 


15 to 20 acres is needed 


Ss] ecially acquired befor 


centers be 


TULi\ 
activities are 


ire to 
ill 
an area of from 
In many dis 
tricts, however, existing equipment 


ground for various activities 


and 
are distrib- 
uted over separate tracts of ground. As 
an illustration, district 14 (Platt Park) 
has its center in a one-block park which 
at present is equipped with small chil 


dren’s playgrounds, library, club build 


park 


ing, and small area Within 





thousand feet of this center ther 
Jun oOo! High School equipped Viti 


ball field, indoor gymnasium 


large 


Number and Area of Auxiliaries 


The plan calls for 201 auxiliary 


To create as many areas 


s necessary to make use ol 
the properties, small or large, that 
rious agencies controlled Of the 2 
uxilianies, SS are located on sch 
grounds, 30 in existing parks, 13 
proposed park extensions, and 73 
not tied to either the school or the 
system must be acquired naepel 
aenty 

[he pre posed plan contemplates 


fecreational Board in full charge 
vork This Board would consist of 
representative of the School Board 
( he Park Commission, one of the 
rarv Board, one of the Art Assce 
lo this would be added a fifth member 
representing the Mavor and the City 
\dmuinistration. 

Under this Board the general m 
gement would be in the hands 


1SS1ST eK 


yground man, to be 


ly 
vy the 33 district supervisors, each 
vhom is to be res} onsible for a cert 
listrict. The district supervisors must 
be in touch with all the recreational ac 
tivities the neighborhood 


Major Items Summarized 


To review in brief the major ite 
f the Denver Recreational Plan 
i) A small play space must be within 
ve reach of every child 
b) Seventy-five per cent of the chil- 
lren will not go more than one-quarter ol 
i mile to a playground 


district should have 
julpped playground surrounded 
a number of auxiliary grounds 
d) The of the districts 
based on topography 
haracter of the 
(¢ The work of a district center sho 
nelude art ill its branches 
f) The library 
of the district center 
\Z \ complete 
needs 15 to 20 acres of ground, but wher: 


ec) Every one 


Inajor 


boundaries 
ind ti 


population 


in 


} 


branch must be 


ideal major playground 


xisting facilities demand this, it can be 
livided into two or more units 

(h) A major ground must he caref lly 
lanned and must be attractive 

(i) Auxiliaries must not be smaller th 
me acre. They need very little equip- 
nent 

(j) The major grounds must contain 


certain facilities for all activities, and 


ill seasons of the year 


(k) A 
hould 


plavground man 
district, and 


competent 


supervise each 


tructors should be sent to auxiliaries by 
him 

(1) A part-time arrangement of the in- 
tructors must b worked out by th dils- 


rict supervisor lor the auxiliaries 

(m) A board consisting 
of the various agencies working on 
he reereational plan should full 
ill recreation 


of representa- 
ves 
have 
ot 


ceharee 





A Noteworthy 
of Stage Construction 


of Highways 


California Presents the Oregon Trail, Which 


Has Progressed from What 
as “Villainous 
Modern High-S pr 


NE of the most noteworthy illus- 
trations of stage construction in 
highway work is that portion on 
Pacific Highway between Redding 
d Dunsmuir in northern California 
hich passes through ten miles of foot- 
hill country and fifty miles of scenically 
eautiful mountainous country. At the 
time that the program of the State High- 
vay Department was started in that 
vicinity, the old country road, known as 
the “Oregon Trail,” was the only means 
of highway transportation between th: 
two 


he 


towns. 

“Oregon Trail” was a proper cogno- 
men for this road, according to E. J. 
Bassett, District Office Engineer, who 
has described it at considerable length in 
1 recent issue of California Highways 
Public Works. Built in the days 
when time was not the essence of travel, 
but rather construction 
and upkeep were all-important factors, 
the road was improved but slightly by 
the county. At the time of the first 
rising wave of automobile traffic, it can 
best be characterized as rough, dusty, 
crooked, narrow and steep. Surfacing 
and other elimination of undesirable fea- 
tures were prohibitive as well im- 
practicable on such inferior construc- 


and 


when costs of 


as 


tion, as mountain roads are an expensive 
variety and few mountain counties are 
financially able to get far in such con- 
struction. 


First Improvements 


In 1914 the state started active con- 
struction and, after sev- 
eral years of delays and 
difficulties, completed 
grading of the entire sec- 
tion, in 1919. This was 
followed immediately with 
surfacing and _  experi- 
mentation with dust pal- 
liatives, and produced a 
road suitable to the de- 
mands placed upon it, 
consisting of between 50 
and 100 cars a day. 

Comparison of this con- 
struction with the original 


7 : . THE FIRST 
road is of course difficult, 
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Was Characterized 


to a 


is the original road was 
of haphazard devel 

ment, while the new 
highway was built on 
location chosen only 
months of consid 
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ible 
delay 
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Snow Removal Provided 


In 1924 the removal of snow during 
the winter months was provided, adding 
materially to the commercial use of th: 
road during this period, although the 
tourist travel comprised a lair percent- 

Traffic 
built up rapidly during the eight-year 
period, 


age even in the winter season. 


construction increasing even 
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savings in distance accu- 
mulating through the en- 
tire work, aggregate a total 
decrease of six miles over 
the first construction and 
approximately ten miles 
over the original county 
road. Curvature re- 
duced to a minimum ra- 
dius of 300 feet, and in the 
later projects where the 
contour of the countrv 
lent itself more readily to 
longer radii, to an even 


was 





A SECTION 
PRESENT-DAY STANDARDS 


construct the fifty-mile section from the 
entrance to the mountain, ten miles 
north of Redding, to Dunsmuir. 


Motorists Demand High-Speed Mountain 
Roads 

lessons learned was that 
not realize the difference 
between valley and mountain construc- 
tion, but demand a high-speed road in 
all sections, particularly on main routes. 
As the construction was through 
that portion of the canyon route where 
the heavier grades and sharper turns 
located, and where traffic was 
slowed up to the greatest extent, it was 
of course desirable to eliminate as much 
of the heavy curvature as possible. 


the 


motorists do 


(one ol 


new 


were 


It was planned to build the new high- 
way years into the future, ahead of ex- 
ls sufficiently to insure per- 
Initial plans drawn up were 
alignment, surpassing in excellence 
previous mountain construction on 
this route. The width was planned for 
an ultimate 24-foot roadway to be rock- 
surfaced at the time of reconstruction 
and paved at a later date when traffic 
increases demanded it. 

The carefully 
studied with relation to the new require- 
ments, keeping in mind the use of the 
original work to as great an 
practicable It was found possible to 
use the old road extensively, but at 
several 


isting deman 
manence 
for 
any 


new location was 


extent as 


locations it was found econom- 
ical to discard portions and place the 
alignment on an entirely new location. 


Improvements Effected 
These major changes were all quite 
radical departures from the old line and 
very desirable improvements, 
Of eleven changes, seven resulted in ma- 
terial mileage, and all of 
them in betterments in align- 
ment and grade. On six of the changes 
the construction of new bridges was in- 
volved, a third of a million 
dollars in cost, whereby circuitous routes 
down into low crossings of canyons were 
eliminated and most of the savings in 
distance were accomplished. These de- 
creases in mileage, added to the minor 


effected 


decrease Ss in 


resulted 


aggregating 


OF THE NEW STATE HIGHWAY BUILT TO 


higher standard. 


Driving Time Cut to 14 Hours 
The driving time the 
cities has been still further cut, so that 
now an average driver attending strictly 
to the business of getting over the road 
may make the trip in 1% hours. Im- 
proved alignment, a dustless surface 
and comfortable widths, take away the 


between two 











COMPARATIVE FIGURES IN THE DEVEL 
OPMENT OF THE OREGON TRAIL 
First 
Original Highway Present 
County Con- Con- 
Road struction struction 
Date discon- 
tinued 1922 1929 In use 
Minimum cur- 
vature 25-ft. rad. 50-ft. rad. 300-ft. rad 
Minimum width 10 ft 16 ft. 26 ft. 
Road surface. Earth Gravel Oil surface 
Distance 69 miles 64 miles 59 miles 
Average time . 8 hours 3 hours 1% hours 
Average speed 8 m.p.h 20 m.p.h. 40 m.p.h 
Average summer 
traffic ... B 800 1800 
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worry and fear that many motorists ex- 
perience in the mountains, and the 
smooth surface provides an exhilaration 
and relaxation in place of former un- 
easiness, both mental and 
physical. 


Type of Construction 

The reconstruction has 
a present width of 26 feet, 
upon which has_ been 
placed a 20-foot course of 
crushed varying in 
thickness from 6 to 8 
inches. This crushed stone 
surface has been treated 
with heavy asphaltic oil 
and the dust menace en- 
tirely eliminated. While 
this surface is adequate for 
present needs, it is of 
course only a stage of the 
ultimate improvement, as 
future increases in the vol- 
ume of traffic, and the 
greater economy in main- 


stone 


The first construction required eigh: 
years for its accomplishment and w; 
outgrown with ten years of its ince; 
tion. Calculations of the earnings 
this construction in operating costs and 
time saved, show that the money w 
well spent. 


Cash Savings 

The 5-mile decrease in distance, with 
an average daily traffic of 1,000 cars 
coupled with the saving due to the re- 
duction of maintenance, gives a com 
fortable total of $93,000 yearly, which 
will pay over one-half the interest on 
the investment. The values of the 
smoother, dustless surface, the lesser 
grade and straighter alignment, are all 
factors which tend to reduce operation 
costs but which are difficult to evaluate 
However, assuming that these refine- 
ments save in mechanical operation the 
inconsiderable sum of one cent per mile, 
the saving in one year would total $219,- 
000. The value of the saving effected 
in time is remarkable, but must be par- 
tially based on assumption. The saving 
of 1% hours in driving time and the 
average daily traffic of 1,000 cars are 
definitely known. It may be reasonably 
assumed: first, that the average earning 
power of an individual is $5 per day, 
which would mean in this case a saving 
of 94 cents to each person passing over 
the road; second, that each machine, 
including passenger busses and trucks, 
averages three occupants; and, third, 
that one individual out of every five is 
engaged in productive business, the other 
four being occupied with affairs of no 
value to anyone. On these assumptions, 
the savings approximate $206,000 
yearly. These figures seem incredible 


at first thought, but there is little doubt 
that the saving in time and in operating 
cost on the nation’s improved highways 
is well-nigh incalculable. 











tenance, will bring about 
the construction of a high- 
er-type surface in time. 


ANOTHER SECTION OF THE NEW STATE HIGHWAY, 
SHOWING THE BROAD PAVEMENT AND STURDY 


PROTECTING RAIL 











2,800 Miles of Sewers in Berlin 


ERLIN, Germany, has a total 
B area of about 336 square miles, 

90 square miles of which has a 
sewerage system, and an extension of 
the present system is planned for an- 
other 90 square miles. The remaining 
156 square miles is of no importance as 
far as this survey is concerned, for it 
represents parks, playgrounds, athletic 
fields, woods and similar places for sport 
and recreation. The total length of all 
the pipes forming the sewerage system 
of the city of Berlin is 2,875 miles, and 
there are 85,000 properties connected to 
the sewer system. The 63 main pump- 
ing-plants have, during 1928, pumped 
64,000 million gallons of sewage into the 
system leading to the well-known Riesel- 
felder, which are the unique series of 
sewage farms serving a city with a pop- 
ulation now of more than 4,000,000. In 
order to round out the aforementioned 
statistics, it might be mentioned that 
the Rieselfelder have an irrigated area 
of 46 square miles. 


Sewerage Districts 


The sewerage system of Berlin is sub- 
divided into 78 separate districts, from 
which the sewage flows to pumping-sta- 
tions which pump it through steel pipes, 
down to the local pumping-station on 
the Rieselfelder or to a connecting sta- 
tion in the neighboring net. Two sys- 
tems are in practical use: one is the 
separating system and the other the 
mixing system. The latter is particu- 
larly favored where sediment from 
storm water as well as sewage from 
buildings is carried in a single sewer. It 
has been found, however, that this sys- 
tem is unpractical and inadvisable where 
suburban districts are concerned, for 
the expense in the construction and 
foundation of these large-sized pipes 
would go far beyond the results actually 
obtained. Therefore, in the case of sub- 
urban districts separate pipes are being 
used for storm water and for the sew- 
age from apartment houses and private 
dwellings; the advantage lies in the fact 
that only the sanitary sewers need to be 
enlarged or extended, as the case may 
be, whereas storm water will ordinarily 
be carried to the nearest watercourse 
above the ground. Thus, the extremely 
high cost of the combined system is 
saved. 

The area of the Rieselfelder which is 
agriculturally exploited amounts to ap- 
proximately 112 square miles, 17 square 
miles of which is woods and forests. 
Deducting the aforementioned 46 


By GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 





JUNCTION OF TWO SEWERS FORMING A MAIN ARTERY OF BERLIN’S SEWERAGE 
SYSTEM 


square miles of irrigated area, there re- 
main 49 miles of domains, 
which, however, are not irrigated at the 
present time 


square 


In the extension and modernizing of 
the Berlin sewerage system it has been 
found that the present subway construc- 
tion offers a great handicap, if not dis- 
turbance, to the existing lines as well as 
construction. It compels the 
engineers to design the sewerage system 
differently, often materially increasing 
the the 
greater length of the sewers. In order 
to get around the subways, $4,000,000 
has been thus far, and another 
$2 000.000 will probably be expended 
before the job is completed. 


to new 


construction costs because ol 


spent 


The Gasoline Menace 


The garages form another serious ob- 
stacle in the way of an improvement in 
the present sewerage system. Explosive 
and dangerous gases, chemicals and fuels 
are causing more rapid corrosion of the 
pipes, and are endangering the workmen 
cleaning the sewerage system and work- 
ing underground. This increases the 
hazard of this employment and adds to 
the expense of maintenance of the sys- 
tem. 


Congestion from Large Buildings 


Another prol 


| lem is added by the tall 


buildings which are becoming ever more 


popular in Berlin as well as in other 
cities in Germany. These buildings con- 
front the engineer with the problem of 

too much 
additional expense, of the sewage which 


large quantities Irom 


disposing quickly, without 


flows in relatively 


small areas It will, however, not be 


possible to 
than 
pumping-pl 

When dealing nereased 
1 by the tall 
the question. relating to municipal taxes 
overlooked It 


just to charge the extra cost of a 


solve this problem otherwise 
through larger sewers and bigger 


ints. 


pacity requiret buildings 
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more 
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if d iV The Way 
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throughout the United States. 





Collecting and Disposing of a City’s Refuse in Europe 
and America 

Tue American Cry last month, beginning at page 93, contained a valuable 
article about German methods of refuse disposal in use in the city of Cologne 
In the present issue, and as a continuous feature, there will be found on page 19 
a series of short signed items from officials dealing with this activity in cities 
THe Municipat Inpex for 1930, recently pub- 
lished, contains a thorough-going table of the statistical details of garbage col- 
lection and disposal in 557 American cities, at pages 617 to 635, inclusive. 
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THE FLORENCE STATION, ITALIAN IN TYPE 


hutters, hand-wrought window grilles, and ornamental planting complete 


the effect 
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s the 


tain’s room; a _ recreation 
room; showers, toilets, and 
locker-rooms; and a kitchen 
that would not be out of 
place in any fine residence. 

The fire station at Holly- 
wood-Sherman was done in 
a provincial English man- 
ner, with half-timbering, 
and intricate patterning of 
brickwork—the whole white- 
washed, and with an asbes- 
tos shingle roof added. [ft 
contains provisions for ten 
men. One of the novel de- 
tails developed here is a 


driveway where the apparatus can 


be washed without interfering with the 





What a prison the old-time designer could 


ws The windows have 

woot ler 3} tters T ie 

wa See . PROVINCIAL ENGLISH AT HOLLYWOOD-SHERMAN 
- s devoted om = . Half-timber and brick, metallic studs, casement windows. 

iratus and a smal office make of such materials! 





Above is Mr. Muck’s finished product 
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‘“‘SPANISH FARMHOUSE’’ AT BELVIDERE GARDENS 


What quainter addition could be made to any neighborhood where early Span 
influence is strong? 


ppearance ol the station 
Departing still further 
from conformity to a tra- 
mal pattern, and equal- 
v avoiding the tendency to- 
is a new standardiza- 
Mr. Muck has done 
Belvidere Gardens sta- 
n in adapted Spanish 
rmhouse architecture. The 
tle loggia, with heavy 
beams and tile floors, re- 
minds one of anything but 
fire-fighting equipment. The 
one apparatus room has a ty Raden ntesemied 
beautiful exposed truss ceil- ; . ia Sakae How 
ing, stained and aged. rhe a Boe Tae o 
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. get by on personality. This one not only did so, but became somewhat ' , iCLOry Uevel~ 
tower are ol of a sensation besides ned in ( 
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sliforni 
irchitecture ind ha 
washed nasonry valls, hand- 
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PROVINCIAL FRENCH WITH VARIATIONS, AT GRAHAM 


. as in the case of all the new buildings of the Los Angeles County Fire Department program 
landscape planting scheme has been worked out as a part of the design 
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It Is Always Moving Day for the Kiddies 
| ae the Street Is Their Only Playground 
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THE 


Picking and 


Training 


Police and 


Traffic Officers 


Modern Laws and Enforce- 
ment Methods Require Ea- 
ceedingly High Grade Police 
Department Personnel—As 
With a Wife, Selection Is 
Much More Important Than 
Training 


has demonstrated the need for 

police officers having character- 
istics somewhat different from officers of 
the past. This demand has not been a 
result of the “choosiness” of the Ameri- 
ean public—than which there is none 
“choosier.” Rather, it is a demand aris- 
ing from fundamentally changed social 
conditions, in which the previous type 
of officer was unable to function satis- 
factorily. 

In the past, legal restrictions were 
few and fundamental, largely involving 
those offenses which were made in them- 
selves and easily recognized as such. 
The police were concerned chiefly with 
the enforcement of laws involving rights 
of persons and property. There were 
few regulations. As a result, law en- 
forcement was popular. The general 
public was anxious to render assistance. 
The ordinary citizen who obeyed the 
Ten Commandments never ran afoul of 
the law. The police were concerned 
with only two general classes: the hon- 
est, law-abiding citizen who never would 
violate either the Ten Commandments 
or the fundamental laws of the land and 
consequently would never come in pro- 
fessional contact with the police except 
as complainant; and the professional 
criminal who was continually at war 
with the law enforcement officers and 
the general public and whose feelings 
and rights could be and were largely dis- 
regarded. The officer dealt almost ex- 
clusively with a hardened criminal ele- 
ment. As a result, the police officers 
were inclined to have general character- 
istics which made such contact less dis- 
agreeable, and perhaps possessed or de- 
veloped a lack of feeling and a lack of 
social polish. But, regardless of his 
rough characteristics, since he was ob- 
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OUR “SQUARE DEAL” CODE 


ie 
¢ 
C 


te 


_—To— 


CO SERVE ON THE SQUARE; to be a friend to MAN; to protect citizens and guests, 
safeguard lives, guarantee liberty and assist in the peaceful pursuit of happiness. @ To BE 
HONEST, kind, strong and true, always proud of our Department and City; to give 
friendly aid in distress; to be gentlemen, practising courtesy and weaving a daily thread 
in the habit of politeness, always thoughreful of the comfort and welfare of others. @ To 
KEEP our private lives unsullied, an example for all; to be honorable that our character 
may be strengthened. @ TO BEAR malice or ill will toward none; to guard our tongues 
lest they speak evil; to act with caution lest our motives be questioned; to be courageous 
and calm in the face of danger, scorn or ridicule; to ignore unjust criticism and profit 


by good. @ To BE ALERT in mind, sound in body, courteous in demeanor and soldierly 
in bearing, a comfort to the distressed, a protector of the weak, and a pride to our city. 
@ To PRACTICE self-restraint, using no unnecessary force or violence; to intimidate no 


one nor permit it to be done. @ 


© TAKE appropriate action whenever an offense is 


committed; to have moral courage to enforce the law. @ TO BE UNOFFICIOUS, firm but 
mindful of rights of others; never to permit personal feelings, animosities nor friend- 
ships to influence decisions; never te act in the heat of passion. @ To Assist the public 
in their compliance with regulations; to save unfortunate offenders from unnecessary 
humiliation, inconvenience and distress. @ WITH NO compromise for crime, to be relent- 
less toward the criminal, our judgment charitable toward the minor offender; never to 
arrest if a summons will suffice; never to summons if a warning would be better; never 


to scold or reprimand but inform and request 


better place to live. For we stand for RIGH 


@ ALL THIS to make WICHITA a 
JUSTICE, and a SQUARE DEAL. 


WICHITA POLICE 


THE “SQUARE DEAL” DEPARTMENT. 


By O. W. WILSON 
Cuter or Pouice, Wicuitra, Kans. 


viously quite definitely engaged in the 
task of protecting the law-abiding class 
against the criminal, and because of his 
generally recognized honesty—which ex- 
isted perhaps because he lacked any par- 
ticular opportunity to profit by dis- 
honesty—he was a more or less popular 
individual. The good citizens admired 
him for what he did, although lack of 
contact made them strangers. 


Enforcement of Minor Regulations Re- 
quires Most of the Modern Police 
Officer’s Attention 

Recent years, however, have brought 
about some very far-reaching changes. 
Remarkable population-increases, 
pecially in urban centers, have devel- 
oped problems which never before had 
confronted society. The same is true 
with the change in mode of transporta- 
tion. The street car, the train, the 
motor-bus, the airplane and the auto- 
mobile have given quick and easy trans- 
portation accessible to all. In addition, 
the country has experienced a remark- 
able moral growth. As a result of these 
changes there has been a conflict be- 
tween personal liberty and the best in- 
terests of the community which has re- 
sulted in a deluge of moral legislation 
and more particularly of regulations 
controlling the law-abiding citizen in his 
every move. 

The personal rights of the citizen have 
become submerged in the community 
rights of society. No longer may we 
build without a permit. The sanitation 
of our home is carefully inspected. Own- 
ing dogsand raising chickens is no 
longer a right but a privilege. Our 
every act is subjected to some regula- 


es- 


tion. As a result of these complicated 
legal restrictions, the citizen’s activities 
are carefully hemmed in, not by funda- 
mental laws prohibiting acts definitely 
bad in themselves, but by regulations 
which make certain acts unlawful which 
are not in themselves bad. Every citizen 
on his way to church on Sunday may 
unwittingly - overstep some regulation 
and come in direct contact with the law 
as a violator. The officer is now con- 
cerned only secondarily with laws in- 
volving fundamental personal and prop- 
erty rights. Most of his attention must 
of necessity be given to the hundreds of 
minor regulations 

The officers 
solely with a 


who previously dealt 
hardened criminal class 
was inclined to treat all violators in the 
same way he had handled the criminal. 
He knew of only one thing to do with 
a violator, and that was to throw him in 
jail. The old adage, “It is hard to teach 
an old dog new tricks,” held true, and it 
was found to be almost impossible to 
educate the older type of officer and to 
teach him that there are fundamental 
differences in various and 
offenders. Enforcement 
it once became unpopular, partially be- 
cause of this unreasonable type of en- 
foreement; but unpopular, no matter 
how and considerately per- 
the good citizen, if 
caught, must have his alibi, and if not 
yet c iught, he 1s busy preparing an alibi 
for that fateful day 


ulation is 


offenses 


among various 


carefully 


formed, because 


To him every reg- 
1 good regulation in so far as 
The Amer- 
can public is like a small boy objecting 
to the disciplinary restraint which comes 
with added years 

The average violator is longer a 
criminal. The large majority of 


persons arrested today are good citizens 


it applies to the other man 


no 
verv 





ONE OF TWO MOTORCYCLE SQUADS IN WICHITA 
Lieutenant Pugh, in charge of traffic, is shown standing 
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idgment, decisive, and able to 
He must be physically 


and have 


ol good 


follow directions 


bel | und. ol vood 


appearance, 


normal mental make-up, a pleasing pet 


sol t\ na well-controlled temper 

Vental, Physical and Mora! 
Requirements 

In order obtain such an officer 
be carefully 

the 

general characteristics are very carefully 

determined. They are the mental, 


which includes not only the educational 


ina 


three 


is necessary that he 


; 


wisely selected. In selection 


qualifications also general intelli- 
gence, so ntelligence and general 
aptitude for the position to be filled; 
the physical, which ineludes not only a 
definite requirement of age, height, and 
weight, but also a most careful and 
thorough medical examination; and 


determined by an 
reputati n 


which is 
the 


character, 


investigation of general 
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of the 


ther positions 


applicant and his experience in 


Since some of these characteristics are 
more easily and more cheaply dete 
mined than others, and since a dete 
mination of certain ones eliminates 
greater per cent ol applicants, they are 


order given with 
The educational re 


high school 


determined in the 
view to economy 


quirement which calls for a 


education or its equivalent is not rigid 


it generally being conceded that 
better to have an officer lacking in edu 
cational requirements but of a good order 
of intelligence rather than vice versa 
It is that the applicant shal 
have an ability t read and thor- 
ughlv understand the English language 


oOo write in a cieal 


necessary 
easily 


iS Well as th ! T\ 
hand a cohe rent, concist ind 
clear account of any 
general intelligence is determined by thx 
\rmy Alpha Examination, the 
spread use and resulting experience o 
which makes this at the most 
reliable test of genera! intelligence. This 
test may be used in conjunction with, o1 
be replaced by, the Otis Group Test, th 
lerman Test, the O'Rourke Navy Test, 
or any similar type of test designed to 
determine the general intelligence 

Most of the traits desirable in a 
tic officer may be determined by various 
iptitude tests. Most of such traits are 
equally desirable in a patrolman and ar 
rather definitely measured by the usé 
of the Patrolman Test devised by Fred 
Telford and staff of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Personnel Administration. 
the most important traits of a good tra! 
fic officer is his knowledge of humanity 
He must understand the people he deals 
with and be able to influence them as he 
desires. He must satisfy most unreason- 
able demands. He must be able to get 
along with people under most trying cir- 
cumstances. Such ability is called social 
intelligence and may be determined by 
the use of another test devised by Dr. 


legible 


occurrence 


wat 


present 


tral- 


One oft 





Telford and _ his associates, called 
Social Intelligence Test. 
cent of all recruits are 
mental examinations, 
relatively inexpensive and may be giv 


n a group, the applicants are first su 


Since SS 
eliminated 


these which 


ected to these tests and only those 
pass are given any further conside: 
ton . 
The physical requirements provide 
minimum height of 5 feet 10 and 
minimum weight of 160 pounds and 
21 and No tests 
igility or strength are used, it bev 
ssumed that an officer meeting the rigid 
physical requirements will have amy 
opportunity to develop any existing di 
ficiency during his period of training 
The medical examination, calling for 
very rigid inspection, is adequate to de- 
any organic weakness. It in- 
Wasserman test, urinalysis, 
function test, and careful exam- 


¢ between OU vears 


o 


termine 
cludes a 
kidney 
ination of external organs and genet 
health both present and 
a history of family 


condition of 
past, as well as 
health 

Since the character investigation is 01 
paramount importance and often in- 
volves considerable labor, and since a 
very small per cent of those of the type 
ible to pass the previous examinations 
ire ever found to be lacking in the prop- 
er character qualifications, this investi- 
gation is left to the last, when it is con- 
ducted by detectives well qualified mor- 
ally and by training to determine defin- 
itely whether or not the applicant has 
been in any trouble or possesses any 
traits which might reflect on the gen- 
eral good character of the departmert. 
This investigation consists almost 
tirely in determining how the subject 
has reacted in his various environments 
and under various conditions, and how 
people with whom he has been thrown 
in contact have reacted toward him. A 
careful check is made on his credit rat- 
ing, his morality, and his family life 


en- 
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His wife is interviewed in order to de- 
ermine her the 
mployment. This examination also in- 


reaction to proposed 
udes sending the finger prints of th 
pplicants to the Department of Justice 
nd any other large identification bureau 
ear which the applicant may have at 
ny time resided. 

The final step in the process of selec- 
tion ] personal intery lew 
vith the applicant, in which appearance, 
ipproach, poise, bearing, walk, cleanli- 
ness, quality of voice, temperament, dis- 
position and other personal traits are 

irefully noted. The selection to this 
point has been by elimination, and the 
few who survive are placed on a waiting 
list to be drawn from as needed. No 
effort is made to assign weights or values 
to any of the various characteristics, the 
elimination process weeding out the un- 
desirable material so effectively that so 
few are left as to make the final selec- 
tion relatively a simple matter. If the 
group on the waiting list were large, it 
would be desirable to weigh the various 
characteristics. There are no residence 
nor civil service requirements, and the 
best material is selected without regard 
to date of application or any other ob 
solete method. 


consists of a 


Like Choosing a Wife 


As with a wife, selection is much more 
important than training. Too great em- 
phasis cannot be placed on selection 
On no other one item does so much de- 
pend for successful administration and 
efficient service in traffic or any other 
branch of police service. One rotten ap- 
ple will spoil a barrel. One poorly se- 
lected officer may wreck a department. 
One man lacking the qualifications of a 
good officer may do more harm in a day 
than twenty good men may undo in a 
year. 

Recruits are subjected to a course of 
training before being placed in active 
service. Space will not permit a de- 
tailed description of the course, but it 
includes daily gymnasium work and in- 
structions in jiu-jitsu; a thorough 
course in first aid and resuscitation; ex- 
tensive studies in local, state and fed- 
eral judicial procedure, legislation and 
criminal procedure; presentation of case 
in court and how it must be prepared; 
laws of evidence; how to testify; law 
of arrest; rights of the citizen; rights of 
the police; the duties, conduct and ap- 
pearance of an officer; how to approach 
an offender; besides technical training 
in investigation and reports. This train- 
ing is largely by lecture and discussion. 
No effort is made to force the recruit 
to memorize or retain any great group 
of facts, but it is intended rather to 
familiarize him with the terms employed, 
to give him a bird's-eye view of the en- 
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tire picture and enable him to kn Instruction Needed, Too 


whe re to go tor detaued s Tea 
particular problem 
The 


Instructions given the 


enlarged upon by meetings, either of 


ntire department, or of some div congestiol 


which problems are discussed and r increase in speed. They kr 
further 


raining 1s 


training made possible Sucl mportant 


made more effective by th Chey know 


use Ol weekly short-answer examina- | to ninate 


high s} 
tion on the traffic ordinances owered, the 
nical phase of the 


streets, 


some tech 


work, or location « ywwered. The 


highways, buildings or any other ork the 


informational subject 
the 
their posts 


These quizzes a1 have an 


squads before they take perhay twent\ cau 


}u 


ind are 


given to iintances 


offender, but that by patrolling 


on mimeographed 
sheets quickly drawn up for any particu- 
lar ind 
interest 


their presences impinge 
intended to 


in the subject covered 


needs; they are sciousness of ]} 


create 
rather 
ability 


vhile such effect will not 


than as a test of efficiency o1 lul as in the ¢ 


the friends 


speeder | 


wit 
Emphasis greater number affected m 
conduct, courtesy and a square deal 
ficers are never permitted to forget that 
there is no law against hurting a 
cfficer’s 
decide 


Is placed on appearance, 
(){- 


iKCS 
vhelmingly strong case for 


ulgent patre gainst the pl 


police hiding behind 
fen s] 


While ther 


Kansas sta 


and are instructed to eecders 
the 


Summons or 


feelings, 
whether 
Warrant a 


quest 


tacts of! the CASE 


whet! 


not to repeat the offense may 


sufficient, before approaching the 


fender, in order not to be influenced by 


officer’s mind 


When the 


to merely 


his personality 
inform and warn 
the offender must 
serve a 


is made up 
then nothing said by 
persuade him to 

Briefly, an 


summons 


officer must not 
his actions or his manner 
or his appearance displeases, or because 


of what he 


irrest rele 


man because summons 
mort 
Savs, Dut must 


permit only 
the facts of the offense to determine his 


action 


MARKING AN OFFENDING CAR 
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e to identify himself. The summons 
has an advantage to the public and to 
the officer. The offender is not unnec- 
essarily restrained, inconvenienced nor 
embarrassed, and the officer does not 
lose valuable time traveling between the 
station and his district. A careful check 
s kept on the failure of offenders to ap- 
pear. Cooperative publicity and a judge 
ho assesses a greater penalty on those 
offenders who fail to appear keep the 
number adown to a minimum 

Officers are never permitted to losé 


sig the importance of proper pub- 
lic relat Personal business cards are 
supplied each officer, on the back of 
vhich is a brief statement of the officer’s 
object iSKII for the cooperation of 
the p f Care is taken that the of- 
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Anat You ACCIDENT CONSCIOUST 


JAMES O. PUGH 


LiEVTENART TRAPP SQUAD 


WICHITA POLICE 
Oeranrmen” 


Tee pQUART ofA. 














DRIVE CAREFULLY 


Auto sceidents usually result from several contributing factors 
SPEED is the most important factor in FATAL accidents. Acci- 
dents where SPEED is not involved seldom result FATALLY 
Drive SLOWLY and you probably will not be involved in « 
PATAL accident. We are trying to eliminate FATAL and de- 
crease NON-FATAL accidents. We want you to enjoy our city 
and our streets. We protect you from unnecessary RESTRAINT 
and DANGER. Will you help us by DRIVING SLOWLY? 
TRAFFIC REGULATIONS ARE INTENDED FOR YOUR 
CONVENIENCE AND PROTECTION 














understand the need for 
and do not try to win popularity 
public expense. A daily, weekly an 
monthly summary of arrests by eac} 
officer for the various offenses, as we 
as average daily mileage, gives a fai) 
pictures of their relative production 
Coupled with this, the complaints and 
commendations received give the ad 
ministrative officer fairly definite infor 
mation as to the success or failure of th: 
selection and training. 


Nore.—The foregoing article was pre 
as an address by the writer at the Central 
St Safety Conference, held in Kansas City 
Me March 24-25, 1930 

Eprroata, Nore.—Joseph McGoldrick, of the Dx 
partment of Public Law and Jurisprudence, Co- 
University, the author of 
Municipal Index” (pages 672-680), now 
on “Important Problems of Police De 
and Administration.” 
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Our Community Hospital Record Still Looks Black 


1 ee 1 record of the counties 
that still without hospitals for 
immunity There are 1282 of these 
! vn in bl k, in the total of 3,076 coun- 

United States. But the pro- 
ortion | en black and white on the 

lily changing, according to 
| ( ne Medical Education and 
Hospitals the American Medical As- 
sociation which is able to show in its 
ninth annual presentation of hospital 
lat Hospital Number, Journal of the 
American Medical Association, March 29, 
1930) that of the 1,794 counties that do 


have community hospital service, 462, or 
143 per cent of all counties, have been 
idded since 1920. 

The Council also shows in this report 
that a large number of such hospitals are 
being built in territory already serviced; 
ind that this is only one of many indi- 
cations of the increasing recognition of 


hospitals as essential in adequate care of 
the constantly large percentage of the 
population that is seriously ill. One in- 
teresting conclusion arrived at by the 
Committee, with complete data in hand, 


is that the 


country is over-supplied with 


general hospitals. The rate of occupancy, 
or proportion of beds constantly in use 
last year, was 65.5 per cent—the lowest 
since the annual census of hospitals was 
begun nine years ago. The average an- 
nual increase of hospital beds for the past 
twenty years has been 20,000. The in- 
ference is that while there is undoubtedly 
great need for the broadened hospital 
service for people of all economic levels, 
“unnecessary hospitalization is to be dis- 
couraged”; and “those who are as well off 
it should be encouraged to remain 


home 
there.” 
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HE volume of farm products mar- 
T keted in Oklahoma City has in- 

creased 30 per cent since the 
opening of the new public market in 
July, 1928, and is continuing to in- 
crease. Sales of farm products totaled 
$907,405 for 1929, and for 1930 a busi- 
ness approaching $1,250,000 is expected. 
Last year between 200 and 280 farmers 
took advantage of the market. 

Less than four years ago, the land 
upon which the present market stands 
was a barren strip on the outskirts of 
Oklahoma City. Now it is a handsome 
community market center, developed at 
a cost of $366,000. John J. Harden, 
Inc., the company sponsoring the proj- 
ect, has sold $160,000 worth of lots from 
its original tract for future development. 
Trackage property in this vicinity is 
rapidly growing in value. Development 
operations already completed have 
created a profitable use for land for- 
merly slow to sell, and have gone far to- 
ward developing a new community for 
Oklahoma City, and in aiding the mu- 
nicipality in fulfilling its slogan, “200,- 
000 by 1930.” 

So successful has this market proved 
that the Harden people are building sim- 
ilar structures, costing $500,000 each, to 
be ready June 1, in Tulsa and Fort 
Worth. 

The Oklahoma City acquisition did 


AIR VIEW OF THE OKLAHOMA CITY MARKET 
The warehouse mentioned in the article has been added at the rear since this picture was taken. 
foreground is a part of the development resulting from the market. 


with the architectural tone of the city 


Oklahoma City’s New Public Market 


By J. H. RHOADS 


not come without controversy and liti- 
gation. The battle raged for thirteen 
years between the retired hucksters and 
traders who had gained control of the 
old market place and property, and 
progressive citizens who wanted provi- 
sion made for the fast-growing trade 
After various efforts had failed, the City 
Manager called for proposals from real 
estate developers. Only three 
were entered. One came from John J. 
Harden, Inc., to build and finance a 
thoroughly modern structure to cost 
about $250,000; and to accept no profit 


oftiers 


above a 10 per cent return upon the 
capital invested, the city to reserve the 
right to buy in five years at its option 
and to audit the books whenever it 
should choose. When the market should 
pay its way out, it would be deeded free 
of charge to the city. Mr. Harden 
agreed to pave three streets adjace nt to 
the property In return, the city bar- 
gained not to grant a public market 
franchise to any other company during 
the life of the contract. When the build- 
ing was completed and opened, instead 
of the original estimate, the costs had 
mounted to $366,000 for the elaborate 
structure with its fine equipment and 
fixtures. 

There are two types of market facili- 
ties: first, the outside semi-circular 
series of covered stalls where the farm- 


Lis0O 


The filling station shown in the 


Like the market, it is in Spanish Mission style, and harmonizes 


ers may dispose of their offerings; and, 
second, the inside group of stores where 
they may do much of their shopping 
The contract provided that the farmers 
should be charged 25 cents per day for 
the first year, 35 cents during the second 
year, with a maximum of 50 cents for 
the third year and thereafter. 


A Self-contained Shopping Center 

One hundred and eighteen booths have 
been provided to 
a slight reduction 


rent by the day, or at 
the month for the 
Light, 


included in the 


season ol five water, 
and janitor service are 
price. 

The main 
stories is of 
ture 


square 


market structure of two 
Spanish 
The floor space contains 
feet, which is enough 


accommodate 32 shops ind_=s stores 


colorful irchitec- 


120.000 


Rentals range from $25 to $560 monthl 
according to the occuple d All 
leases were disposed of before the 
The stores 


stores, 


rea 


ing was completed. 
fruit stands, meat mat 
kets, bakery (costing $15,000 to 
candy kitchen, delicatessen, confect 
ery, etc., and make the market almost 
complete city in itself. 


grocery 
insta 


A 25-ton refrigeration system supplies 
cold air to all the necessary counters in 
the building. A 30-inch dial clock, rest 
rooms, fountains of free ice water, and 
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THE OKLAHOMA CITY FARMERS’ MARKET 
The farmers’ sales section is always immaculately clean and in perfect order 


seve! checking scales tor patrons are 
( venientiv located 
second story is an auditorium 
seating 700 Here free lectures and 
shi es in soil culture, growing ol 
vegetable ind market practices ire 
olten ¢ lucted for the benefit of the 
farmer This space is turned into a 
| | for country or town folks, 
uj sion 
Chere is ample parking space within 


a rad 00 feet to accommodate 
2,000 The grounds are kept re- 
markably clean; the stores are immacu- 
late. The market manager has his of- 
fice in the building, where, with his 
corps of workers, he sees that neatness, 
cleanline nd sanitation prevail 
Further Improvements 
Additional features are constantly be 

ing added the market A new one- 
story storage warehouse has recently 
been erected for incoming products. Ten 
units of this building will house dry 


storage 


tables 


other 


sutomobiles, machinery, vege- 
warehouse and 


larm 


goods, 


to the 


nded 


merchandise to go 


T HI made 
in answer to the parking problem is 
to exercise it by a complete and unequivo- 
eal prohibition of all parking. The author 
of this intrepid proposal is Major John O 
Walker, formerly Director of Public 
Safety at Knoxville and Petersburg, and 
now Manager of the Radburn Association, 
writing in the 1930 “Municipal Index.” 

As Major Walker sees it, there 


three ilternatives 


st drastic proposal yet 


are but 
no limitation, compro- 
ind no parking. Of these, he regards 
compromise as much the worst 


muse 


In unrestricted parking, the early birds 
rush in in the morning and leave their 
cars in every available place all day long 
Thereafter there is no parking for any- 


body else. Traffic at least moves freely 


without constant interruption from cars 
pulling in and out. Fire apparatus, al- 
though hampered, can get about mor 
quickly and with less danger of collision 


than in the case of time-limit parking 





said: “There are three essential ser 
a farmers’ market must offer: (1) 
venience and plenty of parking gs 
(2) a meeting place within only a 
minutes’ drive to any part of the « 
and (3) in addition to the produce 
vision, a sanitary market where all ki 
of shipped-in products are handled. 17] 
enterprise is more of a civic vent 
than for private gain. Profits are k 
at home in the pockets of the farm: 
This greatly helps in the building of 
community.” 

The farmers a 
pleased with their fine 
(me farmer said: “The 


as whole are wi 
accommodation 


» prices we receiv: 


for our products are as high as tl 
stores downtown charge for their 








THE FARMERS’ SHOPPING SECTION 


in 


This is almost a complete city in itself, with wares of every kind 


The first unit of a sweet-potato curing 
plant, of 20,000-bushel capacity, is be- 
ing constructed. 

In speaking of the value of a public 


market, C. Moulton, market master, 


Shall Not Park 


to 


TI 
Limited parking is a great burden 
the police and a source of favoritism and 
“influence.” Limited parking, like most 


compromises, settles nothing. “Is there,” 


asks Mr. Walker, “a railroad or a railroad 


man who would attempt to operate on 
10,000 miles of track,\in four lanes, 400,000 
loose locomotives, in charge of the lame, 
the halt, the deaf, the color-blind, the 
children, the dreamer, the moron, or the 
half-wit, with 40,000 to 160,000 loose en- 
gines dashing into the main tracks each 
hour? No. Limited parking, when it 


comes to results, produces the most hope- 
less muddle known to man.” 


For compromise, he would substitute 


courage—and he concedes that the city 
council which followed him would need 
the courage of Lacedaemonians. But he 
reasons thus. The streets—the King’s 


and aré 
There is a vested 
in the individual operator 


highways, as he reminds us 
intended for movement 
right to move, 


were 


This direct 
marketing system is so good that many 
of us who raise a variety of produce 
make the market every day during the 
selling season.” 


ticles, often a little higher. 


— 


ind the people who depend on public 
transportation. Parking is at best not a 
right but a privilege. In a city of a mil- 
lion, it removes 4,000,000 square feet of 
the most valuable land from use by move- 
ment. This is an unwarranted usurpation 
of public domain. Showcases, stoops and 
booths have all been cleared from impor- 
tant streets in the interest of movement 
Street widening rarely adds as much to 
street widths as parked cars expropriaté 

His answer is: public parking garages 
These would exact a charge sufficient only 
maintain their cost. The only other 
ilternative is private parking garages. The 
vacant lot at 25 or 50 cents an hour is 
fast disappearing. Some are advocating 
car storage space in every skyscraper 
There is much to indicate that parking 
on the public street is a passing phase 
But if Major Walker is right, it may mean 
a very considerable change in the car- 
owning habits of the American city 
dweller. 








Street Cleaning— 


HE principal factors governing 

the cleaning of streets are the 

character and quantity of street 
efuse, the character and condition of 
street paving, and the character and 
density of traffic. The Committee on 
the Cleaning of Streets of the Ameri- 
in Road Builders’ Association, consist- 
ing of A. Mason Harris, Chief, Bureau 
of Streets, Richmond, Va., Chairman; 
Covington K. Allen, Engineer of Street 
Cleaning, Baltimore, Md.; John H. Nut- 
tall, formerly Deputy Chief, Depart- 
ment of Street Cleaning, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Thomas B. Crutcher, Board of 
Public Works, Louisville, Ky., has ar- 
bitrarily classified street refuse as lit- 
ter, which is material failing to pass a 
3-inch screen; fine dirt, which is mate- 
rial passing a 34-inch screen; and scum, 
which is an emulsion of oil, gasoline and 
fine dirt spread thinly over the surface 
of the street and in the minute inter- 
stices of the pavement. 


Other Classifications 

Street refuse may also be classified as 
unavoidable, consisting of material 
caused by the natural wear and weather- 
ing of paving, tires, and shoes, and pre- 
cipitation from the atmosphere; and 
avoidable refuse, which consists of ma- 
terial from pedestrians, riders of ve- 
hicles, refuse placed for collection, con- 
struction work and poor pavements. 

Street refuse may also be classified 
according to the place of removal, as 
street surface refuse, catch-basin refuse, 
and waste-can refuse. 


Character of Streets 

The cleaning of streets is influenced 
materially by the character and condi- 
tion of the pavement, and these are 
often the principal factors in determin- 
ing the manner of cleaning. Street pave- 
ments may classified as rough, 
smooth, and soft-surface. 


be 


Rough pavements may be vitrified 
brick or block pavements with gravel 
filler, or may be asphalt, concrete or 
other smooth-surface streets filled with 
holes. It is difficult to remove all fine 
material from between the blocks or 
from holes in streets of this character. 

Smooth-surface streets comprise as- 
phalt, conerete and mcdern brick and 
block pavements with close joints and 
asphaltic mastic or cement grout filler. 
These streets are easily cleaned by any 
method and are adapted to machine 
cleaning. 


Why and How 


Where Does All the Street Refuse Come from, 
How Can It Be Lessened, 
and What Is the Proper Method of Attack 


to Keep Our Streets in a Cleanly Condition? 


Soft-surface pavements such as plain 
and surface-treated mac- 
adam will not resist the erosive action 
of street-cleaning apparatus such as ma- 
chine brooms and flushers and must be 
cleaned by careful hand brooming. 


waterbound 











“Keep Your 
Streets Clean” 


This slogan of the Interna- 
tional Association of Street 
Sanitation Officials is impor- 
tant to keep in mind. Health, 
comfort and civic pride are 
promoted by clean streets. 
Some hand work is necessary 
but the best work is done by 
the combination of two or 
more machines chosen to meet 
local conditions. 











Effect of Traffic and Weather 


Traffic is an important factor in in- 
fluencing street cleaning, as heavy traf- 
fic interferes with cleaning equipment 
and parked cars prevent the cleaning of 
the space they occupy. The weather is 
also an important factor in cleaning op- 
erations, as water cannot be used in 
freezing weather, additional water is re- 
quired in dry spells, rain interferes with 
the cleaning force, snow prevents all 
cleaning except pick-up work, and ice 
and frost cement dirt to the street sur- 
face 


Methods of Cleaning 
The term “street cleaning’ indicates 
the cleaning of street surfaces after dirt 
originated upon them, and pre- 
ventive street cleaning is the policy of 
preventing dirt by eliminating the source 
of production. Street cleaning may be 
separated into the unit operations of col- 
lecting, which is the gathering together 
of dirt spread over the surface of the 
street into windrows along the curb; 


has 


the 


which is 


piling, which is the collection 


windrows into piles; loading, 
the lifting of the piles into vehicles; and 
hauling, which is the r tal 


process Ol taking 
the material to the 


piace ol disposal 
methods of street cleaning 
Thi 


spasmodic. continuous or period 


Various 
gang method may be 
rhe 


consists of sending a 


ire ln vogue 
} 

spasmodic method 
force to clean as 


ble when 


irge an area is 


OSS] 


conditions arouse comp! Lint 
The continuous method consists of using 
and cleaning as 
in- 


coVv- 


a force of constant size 
large an 
til the 
ered 

cleaning 


area as possible each day 
whole 

Periodic 
a certain area at periodic in- 
tervals even if it is necessary to vary 
the force or neglect a part of the area 
to continue the cleaning regularly. 
Cleaning of this character contemplates 
the removal of all dirt upon the street 
surface 


cleanable area is 


cleaning consists of 


Dirt originating between the times of 
by machine-equipped 
may be removed by patrolmen, termed 
“white wings” or “blockmen’”’ in 
men or units of three 
men may be used to patrol a given area 
and remove all visible dirt. 


cleaning gangs 
some 
cities. Single 
This system 
is also used for complete cleaning in 
some cities, but is inefficient and costly 
for general cleaning purposes 

Vehicles must in every case be em- 
ployed to transport the collected mate- 
rial to the place of disposal, and trucks 
or wagons are used to meet the special 


occasion 


Hand Broom Gangs 

\ hand broom gang was the earliest 
method of the entire street 
surface and consisted of a line of men 
extending across the street and brooming 
the dirt them the 
This form of still used in 
some cases, but the entire street surface 
is rarely covered, the work being limited 
to the sweeping of visible dirt from the 
center of the street and the sweeping of 
the gutter dirt into piles. This method 
of cleaning is usually termed “spotting 
Hand brooming Is costly but thorough 


cleaning 


before into gutter 


cleaning is 





on rough streets where water cleaning 
cannot be employed. It is less dusty 
than dry machine broom cleaning, but 
sprinkling should be used where there is 
much fine dirt. Traffic interferes with 
this method of cleaning, but it is possi- 
ble to make partial cleaning beneath 
parked cars 


Machine Broom Gangs 


The standard horse-drawn machine 
broom has been in vogue for many years 
as the principal cleaning machine. It is 
usually drawn by two horses and oper- 
ated in batteries of two brooms pre- 
ceded by a sprinkler. Variations upon 
this system are the employment of one 
or two horse-drawn machine brooms 
with a sprinkler tank mounted upon 
them. Machine broom cleaning cannot 
proceed without sprinkling, as clouds of 
<lust are raised and this limits the use 
of machine brooms to periods when the 
temperature is above freezing. Motor- 
propelled machine brooms without pick- 
up features, and ordinary machine 
brooms drawn by motor tractors, have 
been employed, but are usually less eco- 
nomical than the old horse-drawn ma- 
chine brooms, as the speed of the for- 
ward motion cannot be increased ma- 
terially because of the centrifugal force 
given to objects by a rapidly moving 
broom. The machine broom is suitable 
for the removal of heavy dirt from any 
character of hard-surface paving but 
does not remove fine dirt or scum from 
smooth-surface streets, fine material 
from between the blocks of block streets, 
or dirt from depressions in any charac- 
ter of paving. 


It was formerly believed that the en- 
tire surface of the street must be cov- 
ered by the machine broom to insure 
cleaning, but modern fast-moving traffic 
pushes all dirt to the side of the street, 
and a single cut along the gutter is usu- 
ally all that is now necessary. This 
eliminates the old empirical factor of 
100,000 square yards per day for each 
machine broom and substitutes trial 
upon each route upon the basis of the 22 
miles per day that it is possible for a 
horse to work continuously without 
showing physical ill effects 


The machine broom will often smudge 
smooth-surface streets with light dirt 
and cannot clean beneath parked cars. 
It interferes with traffic, as the broom is 
not reversible and it must consequently 
work against traffic on one-way streets, 
and traffic interferes with its work by 
scattering the windrows. A machine 
broom deposits the dirt in windrows 
along the gutter, and these windrows 
must be swept into piles by a sufficient 
number of men, who must also sweep 
dirt from depressions from which it 
has not been removed by the machine 
broom. 


Squeegee Gangs 

The squeegee is similar in many re- 
spects to the machine broom and usually 
consists of a revolving rubber diagonally 
mounted squeegee driven from the 
wheels of the machine. A _ sprinkler 
tank mounted upon the machine de- 
livers sufficient water for a scrubbing 
action by the squeegee. It performs ex- 
cellent work on streets with perfect sur- 
faces, but does not remove dirt from 
holes or depressions and cannot be used 
on rough-surface streets. It is costly, 
but is economical of water and leaves 
the street surface drier than flushing. 
Squeegees are both horse-drawn and 
motor-propelled and are used to a 
greater extent in Europe than in Amer- 
ica. The area to be covered by these 
machines must be determined under 
modern conditions for each street on 
which they operate. 


Flushing 

Water is ejected upon the street sur- 
face from scientifically designed nozzles 
in flushing. The pressure is limited to 
40 pounds per square inch to obviate ex- 
cessive splashing on vehicles and pedes- 
trians, and the forward speed of the 
machine is limited, so that a sufficient 
volume of water may be distributed at 
this pressure upon each square yard or 
surface. 

The earliest flushers consisted of tanks 
mounted upon horse-drawn vehicles. 
The tanks were connected to a fire- 
hydrant, and the incoming water com- 
pressed the air within the tank so that 
the water was ejected by air pressure 
when the nozzles were opened. This re- 
sulted in efficient pressure at the be- 
ginning, but the nozzle jet dwindled to 
a mere trickle as the tank became 
empty. A gasoline motor-driven pump 
was next mounted upon the horse-drawn 
flushers and proved more satisfactory. 

The motor-driven flusher is a highly 
efficient unit of cleaning apparatus. 
Flushers are of two types. One is the 
single-unit, in which the flushing pump 
is driven by a take-off from the trans- 
mission. This type is simple, but the 
pressure constantly varies with the speed 
of the machine, and the flusher must be 
driven in an intermediate gear in order 
to operate with sufficient slowness to 
distribute the proper quantity of water 
for cleaning. This results in overheat- 
ing and is not satisfactory in hilly 
territory. The flushing pump is driven 
by a separate gasoline motor in the 
double-unit type. The pressure in this 
case is independent of the forward mo- 
tion of the machine, but there are two 
motors instead of one to be maintained. 

A cycle of flushing operation consists 
of flushing, return to fire-hydrant, and 
loading, and it is evident that the ef- 
ficiency of a flusher increases with in- 
creased capacity as the idle time is de- 
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creased. The size of flushers is lim 
by the maximum weight permitted by 
state highway laws, and 6-wheel sing|e- 
unit and tractor-trailer flushers have 
been used to obtain high capacity iy 
spite of this objection. The 6-whee! 
unit flusher of capacity over 2,000 gal- 
lons is difficult to operate in narrow 
streets, and the 6-wheel tractor-trailer 
flusher is more satisfactory in this re- 
spect, but a satisfactory universal joint 
has not been perfected for the trans- 
mission of the water from the tank upon 
the trailer unit to the nozzles upon the 
motor unit. 

The mileage covered by a flusher is 
limited by the maximum speed in which 
it may operate to perform satisfactory 
cleaning upon pavements of different 
character and dirt of varying unit 
weights, and should be obtained by trial 
for each section or route. Definite con- 
clusions upon this subject have been 
published. 

Flushers may be operated as gang 
units to replace machine brooms and 
sprinklers, in which case gangmen are 
employed to pile and load the dirt which 
is driven to the gutter. A sufficient 
length of time should be permitted to 
allow the water to run from the gutter 
dirt before it is swept into piles. Flush- 
ing sends considerable dirt to the inlets 
on streets of heavy grade, but dirt may 
be removed more cheaply from inlets 
than from street surfaces. 

Flushers may also be operated on defi- 
nite schedules upon main thoroughfares 
where it is not desirable to flush an en- 
tire section. Such operation is more 
desirable at night, and the dirt may be 
removed on the following day by the 
sectional cleaning gang or the patrol- 
man. 

Flushing is the most efficient and 
cheapest method of removing heavy and 
fine materials from smooth, hard street 
surfaces. It is the only method aside 
from hose cleaning that will remove the 
fine film from the street and will clean 
beneath parked cars. Flushers must be 
carefully used on rough block streets, as 
the gravel filler is driven from beneath 
the blocks, and cannot be used on soft- 
surface streets such as macadam. 


Motor Pick-up Machines 


The motor pick-up machine consists 
essentially of a motor-propelled three- 
or four-wheel vehicle upon which is 
mounted a vertical gutter broom which 
throws gutter dirt into the path of a 
horizontal rotary broom which deposits 
the dirt upon an elevator which conveys 
it to a hopper. The elevator may be 
of the bucket or scraper type, and the 
hopper is automatically dumped. A 
sprinkling tank is mounted on ‘the front 
of the machine. The dirt may be con- 
veyed to the dump in the machine or 
dumped upon the pavement and loaded 
into other vehicles. The type of ma- 
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ne described as a vacuum sweeper is 
most efficient when operating on smooth- 
paved and level streets, and a cur- 
of air lifts the fine dust raised by 
broom in this machine. 


Hose Cleaning 

Hose cleaning is the most efficient but 

stly method of cleaning. An ordinary- 

e garden hose is used for cleaning 
mited areas in European cities, and 
hose from fire-hydrants is used in Amer- 

1. A powerful stream from a fire- 
hydrant can be directed at the spots 
where the dirt is heaviest and the entire 
surface of the street cleaned thoroughly. 
This method of cleaning is possible only 
on large areas where an unlimited supply 
of water is available. Broom men are 
usually used in connection with hose 
cleaning. This method of cleaning is 
highly successful for the removal of 
snow when the temperature rises above 
the freezing point in winter and the 
snow is light, but cannot be used on soft- 
surface or block streets with gravel filler. 


Patrol Cleaning 

Patrolmen are sometimes used to 
clean sections of a definite area without 
periodic cleaning by cleaning equip- 
ment, but while the removal of litter by 
these men renders the street surface 
sightly, it is not possible for them to re- 
move fine dust, and water cleaning 


should be employed as often as possible. 

Cleaning by cleaning equipment is 
cheaper and more efficient for the clean- 
ing of large areas than the work of 


single men in definite sections. The 
true province of patrolmen is to patrol 
sections of definite area to remove litter 
and visible dirt originating after pe- 
riodie cleaning by machine-equipped 
units. Single men may be used in a 
specific section, or a patrol unit of three 
men may be employed. The latter 
method has proved most satisfactory in 
some large American cities, as a respon- 
sible gang leader may be used for su- 
pervision. 

The patrolman is usually provided 
with a wheel bag or can carrier, a broom, 
& pan scraper and a shovel, but men 
with bags are-sometimes employed. 
Paper and other litter are lifted by the 
bag men with the hands or by means of 
spiked sticks and placed in the bag. 


The Effect of Weather on Street 
Cleaning 

The use of as much water cleaning as 
possible is desirable during hot weather 
in order to prevent offensive odors, par- 
ticularly in narrow courts, market sec- 
tions and streets on which horse-drawn 
traffic is heavy. 

Water cannot be used in cleaning 
when the temperature is below freezing, 
because of the film of ice which is 
formed upon the surface of the street. 


bs 


It is not practical to use flushers, ma- 
chine brooms, squeegees or hose gangs 
for this reason, and cleaning is limited 
to hand brooming and pick-up work by 
laborers. Hand brooming is often dif- 
ficult, as the dirt is frozen to the street 
surface. It is frequently difficult to ex- 
plain to the public and the newspapers 
that the streets can never be in the same 
condition in the winter as during the 
summer months. 


Catch-Basin Cleaning 

Catch-basins or inlets in most Ameri- 
can cities are of the trap type, in which 
dirt is prevented by a catch-basin from 
entering the sewer, and a water seal 
prevents the emission of gases from the 
sewer into the atmosphere. Two types 
of openings are common: the open 
mouth, in which the opening is vertical 
in the curb; and the grate type, in which 
the opening is in the street surface and 
covered by an iron grating. More ma- 
terial collects in the open-mouth type 
than in the grate type. Refuse may be 
drained, thrown or flushed into the 
eatch-basins. 

The dirt may be removed from the 
eatch-basin by men equipped with rakes 
ealled “drags,” in which the tines are 
placed perpendicular to a long handle 
The men may operate with the regular 
street-cleaning gang and deposit the re- 
moved material upon the street surface 
for loading into vehicles by the gang 
loaders. Vehicles for the removal of 
inlet dirt should have solid steel bodies, 
ag the material is usually wet and of- 
fensive. Inlet gangs of three men and 
a wagon may be used to good effect. It 
is not possible to remove the refuse from 
inlets upon unpaved streets or heavy 
grades with drags, as stones and other 
large material usually obstruct them and 
it is usually necessary to send a man 
into the inlet in this case. 

Machines termed Auto-Eductors are 
used for the removal of dirt from inlets. 
An eductor consists of a tank mounted 
upon a motor-propelled vehicle. A col- 
lapsible pipe is pushed into the inlet, 
and water is injected into it, agitating 
and liquefying the dirt until it is held 
in suspension, after which it is removed 
from the inlet by a vacuum pipe. The 
eductor cannot remove large articles 
from an inlet, but can flush and restore 
the water seal in hot weather. 


Waste-Can Refuse 


Street-refuse cans are of various types 
and are placed upon the sidewalks at 
such locations as exits from theaters, 
railway stations, etc., where most litter 
is deposited. The cans are of the open- 
and closed-top type and may or may 
not be provided with a bag inside. The 
closed-top can prevents the wetting and 
scattering of the contents, but pedes- 
trians show a disinclination to take the 
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trouble to push down the top of the can 
Litter may more readily be thrown in 
the open can, but the contents are fre- 
quently blown or scattered by the wind, 
and this type is not so sightly as the 
closed can. A surprisingly small quan- 
tity of refuse is deposited in these cans 
unless the city police are extremely ef- 
ficient. 


Preventive Street Cleanings 

Preventive street cleaning may be sub- 
divided into educational methods, warn- 
ing and punitive measures 
Education of the public to the necessity 
of proper placing of 
tion from littering conducted 
through women’s schools, im- 
provement associations and directly with 
householders by an educational organi- 
zation employing competent and courte- 
ous inspectors. The work may be con- 
ducted by means of literature, speeches, 
exhibits and moving pictures. Educa- 
tion has apparently little effect on the 
quantity of litter upon the streets 

Warning notices may be served upon 
persons responsible for the production 
of litter, and upon city bureaus, public 
service corporations, contractors and 
others responsible for the production of 
unnecessary refuse. Some attention is 
paid by public service corporations to 
these notices, but little by the general 
public. 

Repressive action in the prevention of 
litter is singularly neglected in America, 
but it is the conclusion of every experi- 
enced street-cleaning official that police 
action is the only method that will pre- 
vent the production of the vast quan- 
tity of litter deposited upon our streets 
Coordination between a street-cleaning 
organization and the police is essential, 
but continuous, not spasmodic, action by 
police officials is the only method by 
which streets may be kept clean after 
they have been cleaned by the cleaning 
organization. The cleaning of streets is 
an engineering function, and a street- 
cleaning bureau should not be burdened 
with the necessity for repressive action 
for which a police force is provided in 
every American city. 


notices 


refuse and absten- 
may be 


clubs. 





“Keep Your Streets Clean” 

Under this heading, signed items 
on street cleaning and snow removal 
appear on page 21 of this issue of 
Tue American Crry, contributed 
by officials in various sections of 
the country. A wealth of interesting 
suggestions, cost data and short cuts 
are to be found there. 

In the 1930 Muwnicrpa, INpex, 
which appeared in April, Section 5, 
on Street Cleaning and Snow Re- 
moval, contains four articles on 
these topics, representing a wide di- 
versity in conditions. 

















PICTURES AND PARAGRAPHS FROM NEAR AND FAR 














from “The Duluthian”’ 


A Tale of Two Traffic Crossings 


Above is one of Duluth’s boy police force, which, 700 strong, Below 
works under Lieut. John Englert, Chief of the Traffic Bureau, train as its driver and five members of his family rushed to 
Police Department, for the protection at crossings of fellow the bedside of a dying relative in Norwood Park, a Chicago 
students in the city’s 48 schools, and as aids in traffic safety suburb. Three of the family were killed, and the other three 
educatio! seriously injured. 


is the tragic result of an automobile’s race with a 
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At Point Breeze, in the city of Baltimore, on the 10-acre site 
where last year an amusement park flourished, there are already 
in operation the first units of a scientifically planned manu- 
facturing center which is said to have reached a new high 
standard in its provisions for workers’ comfort, welfare, and 
happiness. This is the Western Electric Company’s $25,000,000 
project, being developed by the H. K. Ferguson Co., engineers 
and builders. 
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Where Plant Planning Takes Thought for Human Happiness 


An impressive architectural scheme has been employed and 
includes all buildings. A 60-foot setback line has been estab 
lished along the 80-foot highway which the city has agreed to 
build. The strip thus created, and other open areas, are being 
elaborately landscaped. Point Breeze Club, an employees 
organization, has already been formed, with thousands of mem 
bers, with the purpose of promoting social, esthetic, athletic 
and educational pursuits. 


A gymnasium and an athletic field are being developed with 
outdoor swimming pool, running-track, tennis courts, and base- 
ball diamond, as shown in the middle forefront of the 
illustration. An afterthought development, the workers’ res 
taurant building, to be of brick and stone, and 80 by 200 feet, 
will overlook the bay across a landscaped area, as shown in 
the left forefront. It will be connected with the main building 
group by a pedestrian underpass 





An 
Always 
Visible Airport 
Guide 


The world’s largest 

holder—that of the People’s 
Gas Light Coke Co., 
Chi ,—is a structure 283 
feet diameter, and 416 
feet high, with a 70-foot 
beacon tower, which con- 


in several high-visibility col- 
ors, with 30-foot letters on 
the top, and equipped with 
@ 1,000-watt red light that 
can be seen for 15 miles in 
clear weather. Three bands 
of 160-watt lights encircle 
the holder. In addition, the 
top is brilliantly floodlighted, 
a total of 8,500 watts being 
employed in the scheme, for 
which the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing 
Co. su the equipment, 
and w eff: turns 
a@ hazard into a guide sign. 
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Two Street Scenes in Havana, Cuba 


The Department of Public Works of the Republic of Cuba takes a reasoned pride in the always inviting aspect 
of the a streets of Havana, two scenes of which are shown above—(top) Missions Avenue, leading to the 
Presidential Palace, and (below) the Paseo de Marti. These are not only well planned, well planted, and well 
lighted, but immaculately kept 
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Jack Frost, 
Master Draughtsman, 
Outlines 
New Safety 
Island Design 


The office windows of Thomas 
Buckley, Assistant Chief En- 
gineer, Department of Public 
Works, Philadelphia, overlook 
the North Plaza of City Hall, 
and the intersection of North 
Broad Street, Filbert Street, 
and the Parkway. From them 
he has opportunity to observe 
traffic flow around the safety 
islands illustrated, and their 
faults of design. 

















Two light snowfalls in late 
January aided Mr. Buckley in 
recording these faults The 
photograph at the top shows 
repairs going on in the roadway 
adjacent to both islands. The 
equipment in the foreground 
was being utilized to make re 
pairs at a manhole opening, and 
illustrates the sub-area of street 
influenced by the obstruction. 
The safety island in the fore 
ground of this view is 14 by 55 
feet, that in the background or 
nearest the Parkway, is 14 by 
74.6 feet; both have semi-cir 
cular ends 

















Traffic as traced in snow in the 
two other views is typical of 
normal street use: about 2,400 
vehicles pass through the in- 
tersection adjacent to the safety 
island at Broad Street during 
the maximum hour of the aver- 
age week day. Upwards of 
30,000 vehicles enter and leave 
the central city by Broad Street 
during the average 24-hour 
week day and about 1,500 busses 
stop at Reyburn Plaza immedi- 
ately adjacent to both islands. 
These pictures show the space 
wasted by traffic control lights 
occupying a nearby but inde- 
pendent position. 
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Water Costs Less Than Newspapers 


Abstract of a Radio Talk Broadcast from WGY, Schenectady 


HEN water-works were first in- 
W stalled, no definite method of 

charging for water was insti- 
tuted. Thirty years ago we had a very 
chaotic condition in water rates—the 
so-called flat rates, based on all sorts of 
conditions and none equitable. These 
methods were tolerated for a time, but 
the fact was finally recognized that flat 
rates, on whatever basis figured, could 
never give approximate justice to the 
consumers. Taking a page from the 
experience of the gas and electric pub- 
lic service, the simple principle of charg- 
ing for the quantity used was recognized 
as the most equitable method. This 
brought about the more general use of 
water meters for measuring the quantity 
used by each individual or corporation. 


What the Rates Should Cover 


Water rates should cover all the ex- 
penses of operation, interest and amorti- 
zation of debt, funds for extensions and 
betterments, and the maintenance of the 
whole plant, to keep it at its maximum 
efficiency. These rates should be so ad- 
justed as to cover the foregoing and no 
more; in other words, the aim should 
be service at cost. 

A scheme of uniform reports and ac- 
counts was first presented to the Ameri- 
can Water Works Association at Balti- 
more in 1910. This established a basis 
that is in use today in a refined form. It 
tliscloses the demand cost, the customer 
cost, and the commodity or consumption 
cost. With the facts generally recog- 
nized that metering is the only logical 
way of selling water to prevent inequali- 
ties to the users, and also that it is the 
only sure method for preventing exces- 
sive waste, the next step was to devise 
a rate structure that would do substan- 
tial justice to all users. 

With accounts available as cited be- 
fore, the New England and the Ameri- 
can Water Works Associations made, 
through technical committees, a eritical 
study of this important phase of proper 
income. After many meetings and free 
discussions by prominent water-works 
superintendents and engineers, they pre- 
sented a general scheme, with ample 
flexibility, for charging for the commod- 
ity and service rendered by water-works. 
This report, as finally submitted and 
adopted, recommends a service charge 
based on the size of the meter in use, 
and a sliding rate for the commodity 
used, of not more than two to one, with 
generally three rates, called domestic, 
intermediate, and manufacturing or 
wholesale, and recommended stated 
quantities for the different slides. 


By J. WALTER ACKERMAN 
WatTerTowN, N. Y. 


If properly adjusted, this takes care 
of the consumer or ratepayer. Remem- 
ber, however, that quite a large part of 
the cost of construction and operation is 
caused by the fire protection part of the 
works. 


Fire Cost from General Taxation 


Since fire protection is a property 
benefit, it should be paid for in propor- 
tion to the amount of property bene- 
fited. Consequently, this part of the 
cost of operation and maintenance of 
the works should be paid for by general 
taxation, the same as the maintenance 
of the fire department. 

Not all taxpayers are ratepayers. The 
owner of a large warehouse or storage 
plant may not use any water or, at 
least, not in any proportion to the value 
of his property, so he would not con- 
tribute any amount through the meter 
rates. But he is receiving a great bene- 
fit in fire protection, as provided by the 
water-works, to lower his insurance. 
This he should pay for by taxation, the 
same as he pays his share of maintain- 
ing the fire department for the service 
rendered him. 


If he goes a step further, however, 
and installs private hydrants around his 
property and puts in sprinklers through- 
out his building, he is receiving a special 
benefit which, again, will lower his in- 
surance rates. The sprinkler people will 
usually install the sprinklers and take 
their pay in the savings on his insurance 
rates for from four to five years. For 
this special and distinct service he should 
pay some nominal amount. If all these 
items are properly adjusted, each and 
every individual and corporation will be 
paying a just share of the burden, 
which is actually very small. The nor- 
mal domestic household generally does 
not use much over 50,000 gallons of 
water in a year, and the average cost of 
this amount, in the municipally owned 
water-works in New York State, out- 
side of New York City and Buffalo, is 
less per day than the cost of the morn- 
ing newspaper. 

Speaking from the standpoint of mu- 
nicipal ownership, if the outstanding 
debt is being constantly reduced by a 
properly adjusted rate structure, then it 
is obvious that the debt burden will be 
reduced, and the rate can also be re- 
duced. Some works are out of debt or 
nearly so. This is one reason for a 
lower rate than from private ownership. 


The other reason is that a municipality 
can borrow money at a much lower rate 
than a private company. In the casi 
of the privately owned plant, the own- 
ers’ investment should continuously 
yield a reasonable return. As their se- 
curities are generally a recurring obliga- 
tion, they cannot reduce the rates as the 
municipal plant can with the debt 
wholly or partially eradicated and with 
a lower interest rate. 

The first consideration of a municipal 
water-works is of course to deliver water 
safe for human consumption. Never- 
theless, I have placed special emphasis 
on the fire protection part of water- 
works. We cannot have too much fire 
protection. Our fire losses are terrible, 
of both life and property. Were we not 
in general as splendidly equipped as we 
are, the losses would be far greater. 

Therefore, there is a distinct obliga- 
tion on every water-works department 
to provide adequate distribution capac- 
ity for fire protection purposes. It is 
my sincere belief that all the money spent 
for adequate fire-fighting capacity by a 
water department is returned to prop- 
erty owners in the savings in fire insur- 
ance and the fire losses prevented. A 
further principle is involved. It is not 
simply a question of saving on insurance 
rates and property loss. In many cases 
there is involved the question of the 
interruption and possibly the destruc- 
tion of industrial prosperity and of the 
commercial life of a city, if the water 
department has failed to provide sui- 
ficient distribution mains for adequate 
fire protection, for the most efficient fire 
department equipment is useless if the 
water is not available. 


The Meaning of a Good Water-Supply 


The average citizen has but a small 
conception of the intricate and ever-in- 
creasing equipment and expert trained 
organization necessary to supply him 
with water. It must be pure and whole- 
some water and must be under sufficient 
pressure and in abundant quantity at all 
times for the extinguishment of fires. It 
must also be attractive in appearance, 
free from objectionable tastes and odors. 
Corrosive properties must be eliminated 
and the water must be free from even 
the suspicion of disease-producing germs. 
It has been established by court rulings 
that the person contracting typhoid 
fever from a municipal water-supply 
caused by any negligence by the agents 
of the municipality, has a cause of ac- 
tion against the city. The only ques- 
tion at issue is the amount of the dam- 
ages. To satisfy these severe require- 
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ents 1s no mean attainment. 

Because of more economical methods 

operation, water rates have not been 
creased as much as the cost of other 
ecessities of life. In many cases some 
readjustments will have to be made in 
rder not to lower the service rendered 
nd in order to provide for proper main- 
nance. In these cases 90 per cent of 


he people will be fair, if and when cor- 
lial public relations have been estab- 
shed by a frank statement of the neces- 
sities of the case. The other 10 per cent 


CITY MAY, 


for 


will be satisfied only with free water 


Advice to Consumers 


Perfection cannot be attained either 
by private or by public employees, and 
on that account you will perhaps be jus- 
tified at times in making complaints con- 
cerning the operation of the 
works. In any event, whatever the pro- 
vocation, it will not help you just to tell 
it to your neighbors. Go at once to the 
superintendent and lay your case frank 
ly before him. If it has merit, the mat- 


water- 
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ter will be adjusted. If your trouble is 
not the fault of the water-works, 
perintendent probably can 
why your were 
Whichever way the result points, it 1s of 
more satisfaction to have it settled than 
to carry a grouch that may be your ow! 


So | 


the su- 
show you 


conclusions wrong 


fault. am entering a plea for co 
operation with the man 


On the average, he is one of the most 


water-works 


honest, hard-working, conscientious 
dividuals I have ever met, and is worthy 


of vour confidence ind respect 


42-Inch Reinforced Concrete Pipe 


Jacked Under High Railroad Embankment 


HE open-trench method of in- 
: i stalling culverts and pipe under 

railroad embankments and high- 
ways is not only expensive, but a dis- 
tinct hindrance to traffic. It has al- 
ways been necessary to support the 
tracks with sills and piles and to open 
a trench of sufficient size and depth to 


By ALBERT 8S. BLANK 


City 
admit the pipe to be laid 


imperative 


Recently a 42-inch reinforced concret¢ 


ENGINEER, BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


In the case 
of railroads, this has made slow orders 


rauro d 


right-of- 


under two 
tracks and across a 100-foot 
way in Belleville, N. J. The work was 
done under the tracks of the Greenwood 
Lake Branch of the Erie Railroad and 
it a saving of approximately $2,500 ove: 
the open-cut method 
Before final plans were made for ja 


lacked 


was 






























































STAGES OF JACKING THE 42-INCH CONCRETE PIPE UNDER THE 20-FOOT RAILROAD EMBANKMENT 


1. The upstream jacking a: showing the tent erected to protect the men from the weather. 
ng. 3. The jacked pipe in place with the continuation of construction outside the embankment 


2. The pipe coming through, showing the cutting 
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CROSS-SECTION OF EMBANKMENT SHOWING METHOD OF JACKING 


ing. the pipe, the Engineering 
ment of the city had borings taken to 
determine the soil conditions beneath 
the surface. These borings aided the 
contractors in bidding, as the cost for 
laying the pipe across the right-of-way 
was bid as a lump sum. Rock was en- 
countered in most of the construction. 
A pit was first dug on the upstream 
or north side of the work, and two 30- 


Depart- 


ton jacks with supporting backstops 
were placed in the opening. Jacking of 
the pipe was then started by two shifts 
consisting of a foreman and four men on 
each shift. One of the men used a jack- 
hammer rock drill in opening-up ahead 
of the pipe, while the others removed the 
material and handled the jacks. As the 
work proceeded in severe cold weather 
with an occasional snowstorm, a tent 


Must We Soon ‘Travel Vertically from 


To the Edito 

The recent publication of the American 
Institute of Steel Construction, “The Sky- 
scraper: A Study of Its Economic Height,” 
merits the careful study of all who are 
concerned with problems of building 
heights and city congestion. 

The authors, W. C. Clark and J. L 
Kingston, set out by taking a typical block 
in the Grand Central area in New York 
City, 200 x 405 feet, costing $200 a square 
foot, or some $16,000,000, for which they 
prepare plans for six buildings ranging 
from eight to seventy-five stories in 
height. These plans were made in com- 
plete accordance with the city’s zoning 
and setback requirements, which, by the 
way, they find limiting the bulk from 25 
to 35 per cent in the taller buildings. 
The plans were worked out in minute de- 
tail and in consultation with some of the 
leading specialists in different phases of 
construction. The costs of the different 
items entering into modern building were 
similarly calculated. Experienced man- 
agers were consulted in estimating the op- 
erating costs and probable rentals. In all, 
no effort was spared in seeking to attain 
the most complete accuracy possible. 

From these figures the authors arrive at 
a net return for each of their buildings. 
To these they fit a curve. They find that 
on land worth $200 a square foot the 63- 
story building yields a greater return than 
would one of 75 stores, and that were the 
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height continued to 131 the re- 
turn would be zero. Were the prices of 
the land higher, the height of building 
which it would sustain would progressively 
increase. Conversely, we may assume 
(though the authors omit to point this 
out) that on less expensive land the height 
of building must be reduced. 

The costs which the authors consider 
are of course only the costs to the owner. 
Their 75-story building would contain 
16,000 people. It would require eight of 
New York City’s ten-car subway trains to 
transport such an army, but that is not 
the builder’s worry. The authors are con- 
fident that it would pay the city to build 
further subway facilities for their building, 
getting its return, not by a direct assess- 
ment, but by the current tax rate applied 
to the increment of values in the neigh- 
borhood. Of course, these values would 
sustain—nay, necessitate—more and taller 
buildings but at this point the 
deus ex machina arrives in the form of 
vertical transportation. The authors let 
their imaginations carry them to a time 
when the skyscraper apartment house will 
be piled upon the skyscraper office build- 
ing and one would merely go downstairs 
to work after breakfast, etc. This over- 


stories, 


looks the very economics upon which 
Messrs. Clark and Kingston so stoutly in- 
sist, for it would place the residences in 
those portions of the buildings which they 
have conclusively demonstrated to be su- 


was thrown over the open pit so that 
the work could continue without inter- 
ference. Because of the hardness of the 
rock encountered, the progress in jack- 
ing pipe was retarded considerably. Ap- 
proximately 76 feet of pipe was jacked 
into place in twelve days. The re- 
mainder or 128 feet total length of 42- 
inch pipe was laid between the manholes 
in an additional three days. 


Home to Office 2 


perlatively expensive. If residence use 
could ever compete with commerce, we 
might look to see apartments in the upper 
reaches of the Chrysler Building—but that 
day is probably as distant as the vertical 
city. 
JOSEPH McGOLDRICK 
Columbia University, New York. 





Like the Human Body, the 
City Can Build Up Resistance 
to Evils 


A plan will not prevent a city from 
becoming a victim of occasional 
evils. For example, irregularities in 
building heights and densities, and 
recurrent congestion, are likely to 
continue and to require constant 
study and application of remedies. 
It is as natural for the city as for the 
human being to be subject to the ills 
of its own making or of the weakness 
inherent in its system. But with the 
aid of a plan the city can build up 
its power of resistance towards the 
evils that are likely to arise, prevent 
those that are preventable, and ob- 
tain the knowledge of conditions and 
methods necessary to apply sound 
remedies when needed. 


From the ‘‘Regional Plan of 
York and Its Environs.’’ 


New 
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The Official Map a Powerful Weapon 


: The Selfish Property Owner, If He Will Not Conform with the 
City Plan, Is Left “Up in the Air” 





MES 


HE Official Map Law* of the state By RICHMOND D. MOOT vets an immediate advantage, and the 
of New York is regarded by the CHAIRMAN, property owner who has _ previously 
City Planning Commission a City PLANNING COMMISSION. platted his property along wrong lines 
Schenectady is probably the most im- Scuenectapy. N. Y. finds himself in a position where r 
ortant planning legislation ever en- platting is necessarv to obtain a sim 
ected. Under it it seems possible to ex- at a minimum of expense to the city enefit. In Schenectady we have had 
rcise complete control over the develop- Some cities in other states have at- many cases of voluntary re-subdivisio1 
; ent of new sections and the reconstruc- tempted—a few of them successfully to change the location of streets or t 
on of old sections to conform to a com- to get property owners to pool their in ncrease the size of lots because of the 
lete plan, and without resorting to the terests in carrying out an important re- obvious benefit which would result 
normous bond issues otherwise neces- planning project. Under the Official the property owner in replatting. On« 
sary to obtain a few needed improve- Map Law it is unnecessary to resort to instance in which the property owner 
ments. The Official Map is also the most that uncertain and unsatisfactory pri has asked the Planning Commission for 
important method ever provided for cedure. With a complete plan designed assistance will illustrat 
solving municipal engineering problems to solve the many engineering problems On Sheet 13 of the Offi Map, as 
reile involved in city building and to reduce here reproduced, the solid black lines are 
vi an } nhac 4 5 nl "Wea, Chnetm “a the cost of development or reconstruc- the street lines of streets dedicated. The 


In New Jersey a City Planning Enabling Act tion to a minimum, with a maximum broken lines show the proposed street 
has just been adopted, which contains provisions profit to the property owner, the prop- extensions and street widenings for the 


regarding official maps still stronger than in the : : , “ e 
New York law. (See Zoning and Planning Notes.) erty owner who conforms to the plan development of the final street system 
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SHEET 13 OF SCHENECTADY’S OFFICIAL MAP 
The light unbroken lines show existing streets. The broken street lines show future streets as laid down on the 


Official Map by the City Plan Commission. The heavy lines show a non-conforming subdivision as originally pro- 
posed but later replatted in conformity with the Official Map. The arrows show direction of the proposed sewer 
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All streets, existing and proposed, are 
zoned for proper future development. 
The plan contemplates the connection 
ind widening of Lancaster Street and 
Phoenix Avenue and their extension 
northeast to form part of a continuous 
main highway across the residential sec- 
tions of the city. It also contemplates 
the widening of Rosa Road as a main 
highway, the creation of two parks in 
wooded areas, and the widening and ex- 
tension of Dorwaldt Avenue to form a 
wide parkway connecting them. 

The sewer problem is comparatively 
simple. There is a trunk sewer in Oneida 
Street as far north as Regal Avenue 
The drainage from the northerly Rosa 
Road section reaches its low point on 
Rosa Road at about the Dorwaldt Av- 
enue parkway. The logical method of 
handling the drainage problem is to ex- 
tend Oneida Street and the Oneida 
Street sewer as shown by the arrows 
and as suggested by the contour lines. 
The Rosa Road sewer then will run from 
both directions to the parkway intersec- 
tion and southeast along the parkway 
to the Oneida Street sewer. This sewer 
route was agreed upon by the Sanitary 
Engineer in the City Engineer’s Office 
before the Official Map was printed. 

There is a power company’s substa- 
tion some distance northeast of Sheet 
13, and the most desirable route for 
power lines from the substation to serve 
the residential sections is along the pro- 
posed Lancaster Street extension. 


Importance of Accurate Topographic 
Maps 

In addition to the filed subdivision 

shown on the map, another subdivision 

was filed after the field sheets of the sur- 


When May a City Give Away 


GRANT of land by the city of Co- 
4 lumbus to the state of Ohio for use 
in erecting a state office building is valid, 
according to an opinion lately rendered by 
Attorney General Bettman of Ohio. 

The opinion rests largely upon a pre- 
vious decision of the Supreme Court of 
the state, upholding a grant of land by 
the city of Cleveland to a board for li- 
brary purposes, and also upon the ground 
that erection of the state office building— 
a $5,000,000 project—will further the de- 
velopment of the city’s civic center within 
which the site lies. The Attorney General 
also points out that the land given to the 
state would have but limited value for 
park and boulevard purposes, for which 
purposes it seems the city had held the 
tract. 

“On the other hand,” the opinion reads, 
“the tentative plans for the erection of a 
state office building upon this site make it 
clear that there will be grounds surround- 
ing the building much more extensive in 
size than any grounds which would be 
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vey were completed. This subdivision 
by the owner of the property, Number 5, 
is shown on the map in dotted lines. 
The subdivision had been approved by 
the Planning Commission on the basis 
of an erroneous city map indicating en- 
tirely different distances from those 
which actually exist, and in preparing 
the Official Map I found it impossible to 
tie-in this last subdivision and get any 
reasonable solution of the sewer and 
power company problems or the proper 
subdivision of the surrounding area. I 
therefore disregarded the filed sub- 
division on parcel 5. This is merely 
one of the illustrations of the troubles a 
planning commission gets into in at- 
tempting to control subdivisions with- 
out accurate topographical maps show- 
ing property lines by survey. 

The owner of parcel 5 proceeded with 
the sale of lots on his filed subdivision, 
but in the meantime the power company 
obtained easements for the construction 
of its power line from the substation 
along the Lancaster Street extension 4s 
far southwest as the property line of 
parcel 5, and the property owners north 
of Sheet 13 petitioned the Common 
Council for a sewer in Rosa Road. Then 
the owner of parcel 2, which partly sur- 
rounds parcel 5, desired to subdivide his 
property as shown on the Official Map, 
thus obtaining the most advantageous 
development of his property. If he did 
so, however, he could not connect with 
the solid line streets of the filed sub- 
division on parcel 5. 


Effective Pressure on the Non-conform- 
ing Developer 


Although the owner of parcel 5 had 
sold a large number of lots, he could 


By A. L. H. STREET 


available for park purposes were the city 
to proceed alone. It would seem clear 
that the use of the site by the state would 
create an incidental municipal benefit.” 

In the Cleveland case (City of Cleve- 
land v. Public Library Board, 114 N. E. 
247) referred to by the Attorney General, 
the Ohio Supreme Court upheld a convey- 
ance of city land to a school district li- 
brary board on the ground that the city 
was receiving an adequate consideration. 
It was held that the city could not give 
the property to the school district, despite 
a substantial identity of population and 
territory of the city and the district. But 
it was decided that because of the city’s 
group plan for public buildings, the city 
would secure adequate consideration for 
grant of the site for a public library in 
this furtherance of its group plan, and 
specially in view of the fact that the land 
in question, being within the civic cen- 
ter, would not be salable for commercial 
purposes without abandonment of the 
group plan. 





not withstand the pressure thus exerts 
cn him from all angles. He also realize 
that his lots would be worth far more 
he conformed to the Official Map than | 
he insisted on going ahead with a dead 
end street subdivision. Then he wanted 
the city to buy or condemn the Lan 
caster Street extension across this prop- 
erty, but the Planning Commission was 
opposed to it. Finally he agreed to refile 
his subdivision to conform to the Official! 
Map and to swap lots with all those who 
bought lots from him, giving bigger and 
more valuable lots in exchange for the 
lots already sold. Now he asks the Plan- 
ning Commission to persuade those lot 
owners to accept the bigger and more 
valuable lots in exchange, so that on his 
unsold lots he may reap the benefit of 
the development of the entire section in 
conformity with the Official Map, and he 
is now willing to permit the city to con- 
struct the Rosa Road sewer through the 
Dorwaldt Avenue parkway and the 
Oneida, Street extension, and to give the 
power company an easement for its line 
on the Lancaster Street extension. 

This illustrates the importance of a 
complete city plan based on an accurate 
engineering survey and _ topographic 
map. The selfish interest of the prop- 
erty owner is our most powerful weapon 
and as yet we have not had to resort to 
the police power under which the Official 
Map was adopted. 

At various times before we had a com- 
plete plan we tried to get property 
owners to pool their interests, but usual- 
ly without success. Now the property 
owner who will not conform is left up ‘n 
the air while his neighbors go ahead on 
the plan. 


Its Land? 


But in the case of Brockman v. City 
of Creston, 44 N. W. 822, the Iowa Su- 
preme Court decided that defendant city 
could not give land to the county in con- 
sideration of relocation of the county-seat 
and erection of county buildings on this 
site. The Court said: 

“A city may sell its lands when its in- 
terests require that they be sold; but it 
possesses no authority to give away, or 
to convey, without consideration, or for 
a purpose which it has no authority to ad- 
vance, any of its property. There 
is no statute authorizing a city to erect 
buildings for the county, or to give to it 
a house and lands, to induce the relo- 
cation of the county-seat.” 

In the Columbus case it would seem 
that the fact that the grant was made to 
the state, of which the city is a mere 
agency, affords some ground for distin- 
guishing the case from instances in which 
a city attempts to convey property to a 
school district, county or other coordi- 
nate subdivision of the state. 








Intelligence in Giving 


the suffering and needy, a hustling, 

thriving American city of over 300,- 
000 asked the writer to study its ser- 
vices for meeting various human needs. 
These needs include sickness, poverty, 
ignorance, idleness, immaturity. At 
once several million-dollar buildings in 
the most comfortable residence district 
caught my eye. These buildings pro- 
vide gymnasiums, swimming pools, game 
and club rooms, evening educational 
classes and entertainment for the young 
people who can pay the charges fixed 
for these unquestionably valuable ser- 
vices. One of these organizations is 
about to make a $750,000 addition to its 
equipment. The addition will not be in 
a less prosperous neighborhood, but right 
next to its present building. This will 
increase the contrast between the pro- 
vision for wholesome recreation in the 
better-to-do neighborhoods and_ the 
comparative lack of such facilities in the 
poorer ones. Each of these several or- 
ganizations raises between $40,000 and 
$50,000 a year for current expenses in 
providing these much-needed _leisure- 
time opportunities close to the best-to- 
do homes of this particular city. 

In this same community the local 
chapter of the American Red Cross aims 
to provide free bedside nursing for the 
sick poor. This service, too, is recog- 
nized in most American cities as essen- 
tial in meeting a human need, as real 
and insistent as the wholesome use of 
leisure by young people. In ten other 


ie line with this winter’s anxiety for 


A New Tale of Two Cities 


or 


By ALLEN T. BURNS 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY CHESTS 
AND COUNCILS 


cities similar in size to the one now being 
discussed, it takes an average of over 
$44,000 a year to provide visiting nurse 
service for the sick poor. The Red Cross 
in our present clinical specimen of a city 
aimed to raise $3,600 for this free nurs- 
ing in 1930, and has so far succeeded in 
securing only $1,800. 

Another essential service in every 
American city is care and relief of those 
families which, either through their own 
fault or through conditions beyond their 
control like the present unemployment, 
lack food for their hunger, clothes for 
their starved bodies, and a roof for 
their shelterless heads. In the city be- 
ing studied, the public authorities go a 
long way in ministering to these rudi- 
mentary human needs. But the local 
poor officials are limited by an unusually 
restrictive law requiring five years of 
residence before a poverty-stricken fam- 
ily can legally qualify for public care. 

So any thoughtful student of services 
for human welfare looks up what similar 
cities provide beyond local govern- 
ment resources, to care for their poor 
and needy. Such cities will average in 
prosperous times about $67,000 a year 
for the principal organization which 
cares for dependent families. In the 
particular city being considered—per- 


haps, rather, in this not-too-particular 
city—-the corresponding organization 
caring for the poor raises with great dif- 
ficulty a total of $8,000. 

Let me summarize my example of an 
American city with lopsided human ser- 
vice. This city, like many others, gives 
millions of dollars for buildings to de- 
velop wholesomely its young men and 
women, and around $150,000 a year to 
conduct these fine plants. Other such 
cities provide $44,000 a year for nurs- 
ing their sick poor. This city will be 
lucky if it has $3,600 for such nursing in 
1930. Similar cities provide in addition 
to public relief about $67,000 a year for 
their principal family welfare society. 
The city now being described provides 
$8,000. What better sentence can be 
passed on such a city than: “These 
things ought ye to have done, but not to 
have left the other undone”? Certainly, 
such disproportion, such lack of balance 
in meeting the human needs of a city, 
ean lay no claim to being intelligent, let 
alone Christian 

Let me describe another much smaller 
and, thank God, a much different city; 
a city such as more and more American 
cities are coming to be. In the last five 
years this city has discovered such need 
of increasing its provision for its depen- 
dent poor that it has raised its voluntary 
contributions for this need five-fold. At 
the same time free nursing service for 
the sick poor has been increased only 
one-fifth. Responsible citizens have 
judged this free nursing feature of its 
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human service program to require much 
less deveiopment in view of its past 
growth and present demands than in 
the case of care for the dependent poor 
The people of this same city com- 
pleted a year ago a half-million-dollar 
Y.M.C.A. building They contributed 
$20,000 a vear for running it. The gen 
erous Y.M.C.A. Board put its splend 
ew | ling at the disposal of an cb 
re vir ‘ ib lor on a \ Lt wet kK ly 
el ths this girls’ club had more 
embers to use this building one day 
the Y.M.C.A. had for its six 
ise. This apparent disparity in th 
need and provision lor girts as compare 
ith bovs . surprise and revelation 
But the community was equal to it. It 
nized the girls’ club into a Y.W-C.A 
tired larger permanent quarters i 
ddition to the use of the Y.M.C.A 
lilding, and, as compared with only 
4 two years before, increased its contribu- 


tion to its reorganized girls’ work four- 
fold 
These descriptions mak« 


two cites: one lopsided, unbalanced, dis- 


1 new tale ol 
proportioned in its program of human 
the other, far from one hun- 
dred per cent perfect, but seriously try- 
ng to render services in proportion to 
a balanced 
Ten years 


like our 


service > 


its various needs, to provide 
for human 
American cities were 


ration welfare 


go most 
lirst one 
Providing Balanced Rations of Com- 

munity Service 

Today most cities are like our second 
city These 350 of them—are 
trying to learn what proteins, fats, car- 
bo-hydrates and vitamins of human ser- 
vice make up a standard diet for their 
They recognize that no two 
cities are alike, any more than two per- 
ons; that what is food for one may be 
»ison for another. But they are search- 
ing for standards of service which they 
can then adapt and fit to their peculiar 
Only eight or ten cities over 
100,000 are left with a hit-or-miss, catch- 
is-catch-can program of human welfare 
services such as our first city exhibited, 
ind almost all of such badly rationed 
cities are in or near the New York met- 
ropolitan area. 


cities 


welfare 


needs 


What has made the difference in these 
350 cities in these last ten years? They 
have recognized that balanced rations 
{ f service come to communities no more 
ly chance than a balanced diet comes to 

child by letting it pick what food it 
chooses from the family refrigerator. 
Yet the latter was what most cities were 
doing until recently. They let each wel- 

ire service grow according to the influ- 
ence, strength, power of leadership, and 
money-raising ability of its particular 
friends and officers. These capacities 
were not necessarily in proportion to a 
c.tv’s need for the nursing, family care, 
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hospitalization or recreation which the 
various organizations promoted. So we 
had results, like those in the first city 
pictured here—cities that, lke certain 
boys, suffer from all play and no work, 
or all work and no play. Dull boys? 
Equally dull cities 

The modern city no more leaves its 
human services planless than it does its 
streets, parks, schools, transit. Our sec- 


nd city has formed a kind of board of 
general strategy for human welfare 
This board lare strategy aims to 
change the ipricious rates of 
growth of the different human services 
0 that each SeTv ee gradu Li ip- 
proaches the need there 1s for t in a 
particular community The rates of 
growth ct the various services are regu 
lated and balanced by the amount of 
money that spent on them So the 


boards of welfare strategy not only study 


the needs, met and unmet, such as sick- 


ness, orphaned children, idle boys and 
girls—they decide how much money 
should be secured each year to meet 


these needs They teil the citizens what 
these separate and united needs require 
for support, and undertake to raise the 


necessary funds 


Stocks Crashed—But Community Chests 
Did Not 


The popular name of these boards of 
welfare strategy and finance is Com- 
munity Chest. As has been said, there 
are 350 in the United States today. The 
hold they have taken on their communi- 
ties got its best proof last fall. Most of 
these organizations had their campaigns 
for funds around the time of year of 
last fall’s stock crash. The Chests had 
so proved their worth to their own cities 
that these communities showed determi- 
nation to maintain welfare as usual, 
whether speculation were as usual or 
not. For, in spite of such unfavorable 
financial conditions, they raised 4 per 
cent more money than the year before, 
or a total of $53,000,000, and the Chest 
campaigns during the winter have been 
equally successful 

Some critics of Community Chests 
suggest that such fundamental changes 
in community service programs as are 
needed could be brought about without 
using finance as a regulator of service. 
This would mean the planning of changes 
in service programs with no way of in- 
suring their execution. Such procedure 
has as much to it as King George III’s 
offer of self-government to our fore- 
fathers with everything included except 
control of the purse. Our forefathers 
knew such proposals were empty and 
futile. Just so American communities 


have learned that plans for fundamental 
changes in the apportioning of human 
services are vain unless they have finan- 
cial counterparts. 

Recently, a magnificent plan for the 
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physical growth of the New York Regio: 
was presented to the city. The Mayor 
appointed a committee of foremost cit 

zens to study it. They added one im- 
portant feature. It was recommended 
by a subcommittee headed by that 
statesman, now Lieutenant Governor 
Colonel Herbert H. Lehman. This valu- 
able addition to the Regional Plan was 
a financial program for carrying out the 
suggested physical improvements. Prac- 
tically minded men knew there could 
be no progress in physical planning un 
less a financial counterpart went hand 
in hand 

City Planning for Human Welfare 

But the finances of Community Chests 
are not their fundamental reason for 
They are but a means of 
being effective. The real explanaticn oi 
their growth from 13 ten years ago to 
350 today is the need of city planning 
for human welfare. The Community 
Chests have united and adopted as their 
common foundation the discovery of the 
relative needs for the various forms of 
welfare service in each community. 

Recently, representatives of Chests 
throughout the country placed before 
President Hoover this need, and past 
efforts to discover balanced budgets of 
human service. So impressed was he 
with the facts submitted, that in his an- 
nual message he asked Congress to ap- 
propriate money to carry such research 
further, and both Houses of Congress 
have included the necessary items in 
an appropriation bill just passed. Such 
an appropriation will enable the Govern- 
ment to conduct a continuous inquiry 
into how many free hospital bed days 
each year are needed, how much annual 
relief per inhabitant is needed, how 
many home visits per month by public 
health nurses are needed, what propor- 
tion of all children need to be cared for 
away from their own homes in Ameri- 
can communities. 

Such facts are just as essential for 
community welfare as birth rates, mar- 
riage rates, infant deaths from various 
diseases, and all other vital statistics; 
they are more essential for intelligent 
giving. Community Chests aim primar- 
ily to learn what is a balanced ration 
of human service for any community 
and to secure contributions on the basis 
of such a well-proportioned welfare diet. 
In so bringing communities and their 
citizens to face all their needs together, 
Chests promote real intelligence in giv- 
ing. 

Readers interested in this comparison 
between performance in Community 
Chest cities and in the city where no 
Chest exists, may be further advised 
concerning this and similar problems in 
other communities through addressing 
the Association of Community Chests 
and Councils, 1815 Graybar Building, 
New York. 


existence. 





Creosoted Timber Bridge Construction 


In Harrison County, Miss. 


Considerable Savings Effected in Use of Timber Trestles Which May Be 
Modified or Changed to Meet Increased Demand 


HE southern states probably sé 
more creost ted timber In bridg 


construction than iny othe r se 





tion of the country. In the first place, 
those states bordering on the sea contain 
iny streams, varying in size from smal! 
reeks to navigable rivers Ferrvboat 
ive been used extensively as a means 
transportation, but they are gradu- 
lly being replaced by permanent 
bridges in keeping with the general pro- 
gram of improved highways. Creosoted 
southern pine has been utilized in the 





construction of the greatest portion of 
these bridges. This timber is plentiful 
in the South, preservative treatment 


THE POP’S PERRY OR BACK BAY BRIDGE, 853 FEET IN LENGTH, WITH A 70-FOOT 
CHANNEL AND A 163.2-FOOT STEEL SWING SPAN 


gives it the permanence required, and quently permits bridges to be built may be inexpensively revised to take 
is a result of the comparative economy which are suitable for present-day traf- care of increased traffic concentration 
of this type of construction it has been fic, with the full knowledge that thev This, of cours: 


has resulted in a saving 
possible to build 


: n the first cost 
more bridges and ol the 





structure 
to improve more 
miles of highways 
than would other- 
wise have been 
financially possi- 
ble within a given 
period of time. In 
many cases, ad- 


ind has also made 
possible an in- 
creased mileage ol 
mprovement over 


vhat would have 





been yp ssible had 
p xpenditure s been 


necessary to pro- 
vantage has been 


taken of the fact 
that timber tres- 
tles may be wid- 
ened,  strength- 
ened or otherwise years to come 


changed to meet In Harrison 

the inametend do THE BAYOU PORTAGE BRIDGE, WHICH WAS WIDENED, WHEN IT PROVED County, Miss 
: INADEQUATE FOR TRAFFIC, BY SIMPLY DRIVING ANOTHER LINE OF CREO- EE aly ea ee 
mands that fu- SOTED PILING PARALLEL TO THE BRIDGE, EXTENDING THE CAPS AND considerable nigh 
ture traffic may PLACING THE ADDITIONAL STRINGERS AND FLOORING way development 
develop. This fre- work has been 
completed lately, utilizing treated tim 


vide structures 
whose ¢ pacity 
would not be real- 


ized for some 


, 





ber bridges, with the result that sur 
faced roadways now join practically all 
communities in the South and connect 





with the main highway systems of the 
state. 











see eee ay Back Bay Bridge Near Biloxi 
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Among the bridges included in the 
development was one across Back Bay 
it Pop’s Ferry about three miles west 
f Biloxi, Miss. This bridge is 855 feet 
in length and provides for two lanes of 
traffic, being 1S feet in the clear 
The foundations consis 1 series of 
three-pile bents, spaced 17-foot cen- 
ters, capped witl : nch timbers. 


The ile bent il way braced 
THE BAYOU DE LISTE BRIDGE, IN WHICH ALL CREOSOTED TIMBER WAS USED, Ch P : 


WITH THE EXCEPTION OF THE HAND RAILS with 3 x 10-inch timber ured to the 





136 
piles by machine bolts 
Che stringers are 4 x 12-inch by 18- 
foot timbers, the flooring is 3 x 8-inch 
planking, spiked to the stringers. The 
wheel guards and rail posts are 4 x 6- 
inch timbers, and the hand rails are 2 x 
t-incl irds. Back Bay is navigable, 
so a 163.2-foot steel swing span pro- 
des a clear channel of 70 feet for navi- 


gation purposes. The rest piers of this 
pan required 26 piles 60 feet in length 
The remainder of the piles varied in 
ength from 35 to 70 feet. a total of 10.- 
"95 I|imeal feet Penetrations ranged 
from 15 feet to 35 feet. The instability 
of the underlying material at this site 
ited driving exceptionally long 


necessit 


piling to secure a stable foundation, and 
this somewhat increased the total cost 

\ total of 127,500 board feet of 
treated timbers was used, all timber be- 
ing pressure-treated by a standard full- 
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cell process with 12 pounds of coal-tar 
creosote per cubic foot. The only un- 
treated timber in the bridge was the 
hand rail, which was 85 per cent heart- 
wood and painted white, a total of 5,746 
lineal feet. 


The Bayou Portage Bridge 


Structures similar in design to the 
Back Bay bridge cross numerous other 
streams in Harrison County. Principal 
among these is the Bayou Portage bridge 
near Pass Christian, which is 958 feet in 
length, and the Bayou de Liste bridge, 
some miles to the north, 396 feet in 
length. 

A notable feature of the Bayou Port- 
age bridge, which is one of the oldest 
structures in the county, is the manner 
in which it was widened when its width 
became inadequate for the increased 
traffic. This was accomplished by driv- 
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ing an additional line of creosoted piling 
adjacent and parallel to the line of th 
bridge opposite the existing bents. T] 
caps were then extended to bear upo 
these pines, and additional stringers a1 
flooring laid. This was accomplish« 
with practically no inconvenience 
traffic and at comparatively little ex 
pense. There was no loss of material, as 
the hand rails that were removed wer 
re-used on the new construction. 


Personnel 


This program of improvement in Har- 
rison County was under the direction of 
the Board of Supervisors of the County, 
ind the immediate design and super- 
vision of the construction work was un- 
der the direction of Captain W. S 
Hawkins, of Gulfport, County Engineer. 


Eprtorta Nore.—The photographs reproduced in 
the foregoing article are used by courtesy of Wood 
Preserving News 


70,000 Feet of Cast Iron Pipe Installed for 
Pullman, Wash., Distribution System 


By C. M. HOOPER 
SUPERINTENDENT OF WaATER-WORKS, 
PULLMAN, WASH. 





























LAYING UNIVERSAL PIPE ON A i5 TO 50 PER CENT GRADE IN PULLMAN, WASH. 


HEN an extension is to be 
W made to the distribution sys- 

tem of the Pullman water- 
works, all the trenching is planned for 
the spring, when the ground is wet and 
hand work with picks and shovels is 
easy, as the pipe is laid in depths not 
exceeding 6 feet and at a minimum of 
30 inches. Up to this time about 70,000 


feet of Universal pipe of 2-, 3-, 4-, 6-, 
S- and 10-inch diameters has been laid. 
This type of pipe is used exclusively. 


Pipe Laying 
A pipe-laying crew consists of 5 men 
for the 8- and 10-inch pipe. One man 
levels the trench after it has been dug, 
two clean and deliver the pipe lengths 


to the pipe layers, and the two pipe 
layers bolt up the pipe. There is also 
a crew of two men who follow up the 
pipe-laying crew for tapping for the ser- 
vices, and another crew for backfilling. 
Four men are sufficient for laying the 
6-inch and smaller sizes of pipe, with 
enough men for handling the work of 
backfilling. 

A day’s work for the various sizes is 
as follows: 8- and 10-inch pipe, 400 feet; 
6-inch pipe, 600 to 800 feet; and we 
have laid as much as 1,000 feet of 4- 
inch pipe in one day. It has never cost 
us more than 50 cents a foot to trench, 
lay and backfill at any time during the 
last 18 years. All the work has been 
done by day labor at $2.50 and $4.00 
a day. 

The only lead joints in the entire sys- 
tem are those to the valves and hy- 
drants, as all the valves are placed in the 
proper position by cutting a joint of 
pipe and then leading it into its proper 
place. 





Pointers for 
Water-Works Officials 


The short items on page 7 of this 
issue of THe American City con- 
tain many valuable suggestions for 
water-works officials in all parts of 
the country on various problems 
connected with the operation and 
maintenance of water-supplies. 
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Blighted Areas: 


An Outline 


of Their Causes and Cure 


By JOHN IHLDER 


EXEcuTIVvVE DIRECTOR, 
PirrspuRGH Hovustne ASsocIATION 


blighted areas that are serious 

civic and social liabilities. City 
planning heretofore has given most at- 
tention to the development of new areas. 
This was logical, not only because the 
new areas presented easier technical 
problems and a freer field for the new 
art or science, but because in the new 
areas support was more readily secured, 
opposition more readily overcome. 

The very success of city planning in 
new areas has, however, intensified the 
blight on some of the older areas, both 
by distracting constructive interest from 
them, and also by converting some into 
mere passageways to outer districts, 
others into forgotten backwaters. 

The effect of transport and _ traffic 
facilities in determining the character of 
a district deserves special consideration. 
A railroad, for example, with its noise, 
smoke and hazard, usually has an un- 
favorable effect, even in industry and 
business. That this need not always be 
so is indicated by the case of the Chest- 
nut Hill branch of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in Philadelphia, which runs 
through a high-class residential area, 
where it contributes, because of its ser- 
vice, more than it detracts. Its trains 
are electrically driven, its roadbed is well 
made, its right-of-way is fenced off. 
Consequently, high-priced _ residential 
property adjoins its right-of-way. 


PP ’ietied area all our cities have 


Why Not Combine Main Surface Traffic 
Arteries and Airplane Routes in 
One Strip? 


Main street traffic arteries used by 
heavy trucks add to the value of indus- 
trial and commercial districts, but in- 
juriously affect residential districts. 
Trolley cars and busses hurt abutting 
one-family dwellings, though they may 
benefit hotels and apartment houses. 
This matter of main traffic arteries is of 
importance also as indicating the possi- 
ble effects of airplane routes in the fu- 
ture. So far chief consideration has been 
given to location and design of landing 
fields from the point of view of air trans- 
port and transit. Some consideration 
has been given to the effect of the land- 
ing field upon its immediate neighbor- 
hood, and to the accessibility of the field 
to the city center. But very little con- 
sideration has been given to the effects 
of an airplane route on the underlying 
territory. 


With the industrial and commercial 
areas, the chief harmful effects of air 
transport are likely to follow from shifts 
of emphasis such as the railroads caused 
from areas supported by water trans- 
port. Residential areas will be affected 
not so much by the landing fields, whose 
areas are comparatively small, as by the 
converging of air routes to them. The 
constant passing of airplanes will prove 
an irritation, and perhaps a danger, of 
which only a few people now seem to be 
aware. 

My suggestion is that city planners 
consider the feasibility of combining in 
one strip, with separate rights-of-way, 
railroad, through truck and other free- 
wheel vehicle transit, and airplane 
routes. Admitting that this presents 
practical difficulties and is an ideal that 
may be approximated only, should not 
the rights-of-way of these various long- 
distance transport and transit agencies, 
when two or more of them traverse a 
given area, be kept as close together 1s 
practicable in order to reduce the area 
and the frontage they effect? 

Transport and traffic facilities con- 
stitute the major factor in determining 
the character of a district. They may 
build up, they may destroy, they may 
revive. They are the basis of a city 
plan. They are a means to an end, not 
an end in themselves—a fact some of us 
seem to forget when we talk of traffic 
movement and neglect traffic destina- 
tion. 


Primary and Secondary Causes of Blight 


It has been said that hope for incre- 
ment in land values is a cause of blight. 
But even those of us who believe that 
inexpensive building sites are one of the 
greatest assets any community can have, 
must in fairness admit that increment of 
land values has been a great stimulus to 
good development as well as to bad, that 
the bad has been in large measure an 
illustration of the result of pushing a 
virtue to an extreme. If hope for incre- 
ment of land values is accepted as a 
cause, it should perhaps be rated as 
antecedent to all other causes—the cause 
of causes. But what we are dealing with 
here are tangible manifestations, not an 
intangible motive. If we can show that 
the manifestations are bad, anti-social 
and economically unsound, then possi- 
bly the motive may be diverted into 





What Are Blighted 
Areas? 


The blighted areas discussed 
in the accompanying paper 
fall under all three of the prin- 
cipal zoning classifications: 

Industrial.— Due to changes in 
transportation, to intensive land use, 
to change in character of industries, 
to obsolescence, to plant expansion, 
to lack of employees’ housing and 
recreational facilities, or to other 
causes that made new areas more ef- 
ficient or more economical 
dustrial operation. 


for in- 

Commercial.—Due to shifts in pop- 
ulation or purchasing-publie centers 
that made new areas more acces- 
sible; or to an over-intensive de- 
velopment of land use that rendered 
the old areas less susceptible to im- 
provement or less comfortably ac- 
cessible or attractive to customers. 
Removal of a prominent store to, or 
erection of a large office building in, 
a new area, sometimes cited as 
causes, really are results. 


Residential. 
iety of causes: 


Due to a wide var- 
new lines of transit 
and habits of travel, invasion by in- 
compatible new residents, invasion 
by sporadic commercial or industrial 
establishments or apartment houses, 
land overcrowding that made “mod- 
ernization” impractical, and obsolete 
types of dwellings, coincident with 
a higher standard of living and the 
attraction of greater spaciousness 
and “modern” conveniences offered 
in new areas. 
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his list of causes of blighting is, of 
course, not complete. But it is believed 
to be complete enough for our present 
purpose, which is to secure a basis for a 


constructive program. Knowing what 
caused the trouble, we are in a better 
position to cure the trouble. In par- 


ticular, we should remember that pre- 

vention is easier than rehabilitation 

the Poorest People Live on the 
Most Expensive Land? 


Must 


i recital of causes, assuming that 
it is valid, makes the cure seem almost 
obvious. Yet it has not been obvious to 
all who have attempted cure The Eng- 
lish, for example, began by attempting 
to deal with results rather than causes 
Thew slum-clearance assumed 
the permanence of certain factors in the 
existing situation: location of factories 
or other centers of employment ; same 
size and character of population on the 
same even the identical 
so far as practicable; a fixed wage-scale 
below the line of self-support. With 
euch handicaps as these, they attempted 
slum clearance. 


Such 


schemes 


area persons 


One of the axioms of those days was 
that the poorest people live on the most 
expensive land. Being an axiom, it was, 
of course, not questioned. In mcst of 
our American cities the reason for its 
acceptance—for we borrowed it—was 
<iscoverable. The natural habitat of 
the poor was on the fringes of our towns 
and cities where they erected the shanty- 
towns and Little Dublins once familiar 
These were on cheap land. The march 
of progress wiped them out. The mem- 
ory of them has grown dim. 

But in-town, weaknesses developed in 
establishing fashionable districts. Own- 
ers seeking to keep up their income put 
several families of lower rental ability 
ito space formerly occupied by one of 
higher rental ability. First, they sub- 
divided existing houses. Then they built 
rear houses in the interiors of blocks. 
Then they borrowed the invention of 
ancient Rome in the period of its de- 
cadence and erected multi-family dwell- 
ings that filled the land as full as the law 
allowed. By this means they even in- 
creased income and hence lot values. 

Provision for a wholesome and a rising 
standard of living involves spaciousness, 
Consequently, any proposal for rehabili- 
tation that means an increased popula- 
tion burden on the land is immediately 
open to question. Further, in many in- 
stances a sound proposal must involve 
decreasing the burden on the land. This 
is directly contrary to traditional prac- 
tice; it at once challenges the assump- 
tion that the same population either in 
numbers or in economic condition is to 
continue to inhabit the district, or, if 
they do so continue, that their incomes 
will remain at the present level. It is 


based upon the presumption that we 
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shall try to find the best economic and 
social use for the district in question, no 
matter how greatly at variance that may 
be with the present use 

Advocates of this proposed policy may 
the English found 
souls prope sed to 


find—as 
when brave 
decimate slum populations by moving 
part of them to new areas—that land- 
lords and their agents, shopkeepers, 
churches, fraternal organizations, politi- 
clans, , objected. But we in Amer- 
ca today have an opportunity. The 
immigration quota law already has deci- 
mated the population of many of our 
blighted areas. So landlords and others 
are in a frame of mind to at least dis- 
cuss new suggestions, to consider th 
proposition that when numbers fail 
quality may prove a saving grace 


‘ xpect to 


some 


etc. 


Accessibility, Real and Fancied 


in distance, our blighted areas usually 
are more accessible to centers of em- 
ployment or urban entertainment than 
are the outlying districts whose rapid 
development in recent years has aston- 
ished even Americans. Their actual in- 
accessibility has been due to the estal- 
lishment of lines of transit that passed 
them by, to a crowd psychology that 
caused them to be overlooked, to an 
unsavory reputation that caused them to 
be put aside. 

Those cities whose blighted areas are 
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filled to the limit present a most difficu t 
problem. But fortunately, in many 
uur cities the land of blighted areas 
not crowded; rather, it is poorly sul 
livided so it is not fully usable. 

A commenter on New York's lates 
skyscraping office buildings — recently 
raised the question of what we shall do 
with them when they become obsolete 
His interest was not in traffic conges- 
tion. It was in investment values. He 
spoke of the problem now presented by 
the smaller obsolete buildings and then 
scaled it up. He did not answer his own 
question, 

We are so in the habit of judging a 
new thing, whether it be a district, a 
building, or a mechanical contrivance, 
in large measure by its newness, that we 
overlook essential resemblances to old 
things. The causes of blight in the past 
are likely to operate in the future. New- 
ness wears off very quickly. The ques- 
tion is whether the thing we are creating 
will grow better with use, mellow and 
pleasing, or whether it will become 
merely shabby and irritating once the 
gloss has worn off. Those of us who 
deal constantly with old districts and 
old dwellings, have at best a restrained 
enthusiasm for some of the newer devel- 
opments. 


Eprtoriau 
on a paper 
American City 
being 


Nore.--The foregoing article is based 
prepared by Mr. Ihlder for the 
Planning Institute. The document 
in full is published in City Planning for 
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Urges Park as Cheap at Any Price for 
Rehabilitating Blighted Areas 


STUDY of the economics of land de- 
4 velopment in a_ great 
area such as Manhattan would show 
parks there are cheap at any price, 
cording to Orrin C. Lester, Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of New York 
City’s East Side Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Lester and the Chamber officially 
take sharp exception to the exclusion of 
lower Manhattan from the sections rec- 
ommended by the Park Association of 
New York and the Metropolitan Confer- 
ence on Parks to participate in a $20,- 
000,000 expenditure for park and parkway 
development in Greater New York 

“The elimination of Manhattan from 
the proposed program is understood to be 
on the ground that Manhattan property is 
too expensive to justify its use for parks 
and parkways. This organization be- 
lieves that suitable land is never too valu- 
able to be used for parks in sections 
where people are permitted and encour- 
aged to live,” Mr. Lester continued, in 
an article in the East Side Chamber News, 
of March, in which the whole 
stated. 

“Lower East Side is mainly a section of 
homes, and probably will be for several 
generations to come—a section, we hope, 
of increasingly attractive and comfortable 
homes. The people who live in this sec- 
tion are entitled to the same considera- 
tion in the expenditure of public money 


congested 
that 


“ace- 


case 18 


as in any other section of the city. The 
fact is that no other section lends itself 
more logically to park development 

and no section has been more neglected 
in this respect. There is no place where 
parks would more repay the expenditure 
than on Manhattan. Even private build- 
ers like the French Company in Tudor 
City are finding it profitable to provide 
park space in residential neighborhoods 
at their own expense. 

“It should be recognized that the Lower 
East Side has done its full share of paying 
taxes to support New York for nearly 300 
years and that in the last 50 years it has 
had some of its most valuable assets sacri- 
ficed for the good of Manhattan. . . . 
Now, the reconstruction of the Lower 
East Side as a fine residence section will 
immensely benefit Manhattan. By en- 
abling more people to walk or to ride in 
busses to their work it will do something 
to save the construction of many miles of 
new subways.” 

The bill authorizing, not $20,000,000, but 
$25,000,000, for immediate expenditure on 
a New York City park and playgrounds 
expansion program, was passed by the 
State Legislature in April. Mr. Lester will 
have had opportunity to make his protest 
to the Mayor’s city park program com- 
mittee, of which Manhattan’s Borough 
President and Park Commissioner are 
members, before the committee’s detailed 
plans are due. 





Rochester’s Proposed Civic Center 


GROUP of seven and 
municipal buildings arranged 
around a formally landscaped 

plaza to occupy two city blocks and to 
replace a “blighted area”: This is the 
proposal of Harland Bartholomew and 
Associates, of St. Louis, for a $22,000,000 
civic center at Rochester, N. Y., to span 
the Genesee River. It is comprised in 
the second of a series of six studies for 
the city’s development made by the 
planners for Stephen Story, City Man- 
ager, and the Council. 


state 


City Hall to Dominate Plaza 

The towering building is the city hall, 
to be located directly over the river 
basin at the south end of the plaza, 
where it will be the dominant center of 
interest in the vista from the main en- 
trance to the civic center at the north, 
which is shown at the lower right of 
the illustration. The plaza between con 
tains a rectangular opening which frames 
an area of the river beneath. East of 
the city hall is the proposed public li- 
brary building; west, a new public au- 
ditorium. Directly north of the library, 
and facing on the plaza will be a new 
municipal museum, and balancing it in 
the plan, a public welfare building. A 


State Building and a Court Building will 
flank the main entrance 

Broad Street, one of the chief down- 
town traffic arteries, built over the cen- 
tury-old aqueduct of the Erie canal, 
bisects the center. This highway wiil 
be extended to the east in the carrying- 
out of the major street traffic plan, 
which was the first of the development 
studies, and which is based upon the es- 
timated street capacity requirements of 
L980 

Commenting on the proposal, which 1s 
soon to appear in published form, Mr. 
Story 

“The which 
city of Rochester, has brought many bene- 
fits to the city through the power d vel- 
oped by its series of falls within the 
limits, and it has created many 


says: 


Genesee Rivet 


bisects the 


city 
| roblems 
both 


blighted 


It has apparently created on sides 
of it a sort of blasted or 
which does not add to civic attractiveness 
The Bartholomew Civic Center Plan 
which is a revised arrangement of several 
preceding plans for the development of a 
civic center over the Ge nese¢ Rive - h is 
aroused considerable admiration and en- 
thusiasm among the people of Rochester 
and it should redeem the blighted 

“Coupled with the civic-center problem 
is another very 


irea 


irea 


serious problem which 


Rochester 
undertakes 
is the 


has to I 


lace, even If she ne r 
to build the civic center. This 


proble m ol flood control 


The Problem of Floods 
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come 
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the river consider all 
of the el iry for flood 
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ture that they will be 
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be offset by 
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probability, be utilized in any 

We feel that the | 

Mr. Bartholomew, will be tl 
one which ultimately will be carried out 
when Rochester attempts the construction 
of a civie center.” 
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Getting Convictions for 


Traffic Accidents 


A Lecture and ‘‘ Film Strip’’ for the Use of Police Departments, 
Local Safety Councils and Other Groups Tells How Evidence Is 
Gathered in Evanston, Ill., by an Accident Investigation Squad 
with Tape and Camera for the Conviction of Drivers Who Have 
Broken Laws in Connection with Traffic Accidents 


Produced by 
Pusuic Sarety Division, 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
and the 
BUREAU OF ACCIDENT PREVENTION, 
Evanston Poiice DEPARTMENT 


Introduction 


: YOU and I and everybody else 
agree that the drunken, careless, 
reckless, and law-breaking driver 

should be kept off the streets, and all 
want to see him severely punished if he 
kills or injures anyone. There is no ar- 
gument on this subject, because each of 
us feels, almost instinctively, that such 
measures are necessary for safety. This 
kind of public opinion is responsible for 
our drivers’ license laws and detailed 
regulations for the operation of motor 
vehicles. 

The police have been, rightly or 
wrongly, handed the job of preventing 
deaths from traffic accidents and, along 
with it, the duty of convicting drivers 
who, by violating laws, cause accidents, 
especially fatal accidents. Most police 
departments have failcd to realize the 
importance of this part of their work. 
The detection and conviction of murders 
is stressed, while apprehending and pe- 
nalizing dangerous drivers is slighted. 

Yet dangerous drivers cost America 
more in lives than dangerous criminals, 
for there are three times as many traf- 
fic deaths annually as there are homi- 
cides. Some of these motor-vehicle 
deaths are practically suicides, about 
which the police can do little or nothing. 
Some are due to such strictly mechani- 
cal or accidental causes that the re- 
sponsibility for the accident is difficult 
to fix. The remainder of the accidents 
occur to innocent people through the 
fault of some driver—they are traffic 
“homicides.” How large is this re- 
mainder? Considering that more than 
half of all fatalities in traffic are pedes- 
trian, that about a third are children, 
and that many more are helpless pas- 
sengers, it is safe to say that one traffic 
fatality in three is a motor vehicle 
“homicide.” This means 10,000 yearly, 
many more than there are murders by 


gun, knife, poison, strangling, and club- 
bing all put together! Yet, you will 
agree that traffic killings rarely get the 
same attention as the others, from either 
the police department or the public. 

The claim is made that it is very dif- 
ficult to secure evidence of traffic of- 
fenses and that testimony which will 
convince sympathetic juries is usually 
lacking; but when the same methods 
are used to get the dangerous drivers 
that are used to get the dangerous gun- 
men, convictions can be obtained. This 
has been demonstrated conclusively in 
many cities, notably Detroit, San Diego, 
Cleveland, and Evanston, Ill. The meth- 
ods used are similar in each case, but 
have been developed, under the encour- 
agement of the Evanston Safety Coun- 
cil, much more highly in Evanston than 
elsewhere. How the Evanston Police 
Department through its Bureau of Acci- 
dent Prevention is curbing reckless driv- 
ers will be shown by photographs, many 
of which were made by police officers 
for use in court. 


Lights Out.—The First Picture, Please 


Slide No. 1—Most important is a reali- 
zation that a traffic accident is evidence 
of something seriously wrong and, if the 
city and state have adequate traffic laws, 
of some misdemeanor or felony. It fol- 
lows that the next most important step 
is the reporting, as soon as it happens, of 


every traffic accident so that specially 
trained and equipped officers may be 
called to investigate the serious ones. 


These officers are really traffic “detec- 
tives,” for they go out with the idea of 
bringing in any law-violating drivers and 
getting evidence which will convict them. 





Slide No. 2—The first police officer, 
whether a foot patrolman or a motorcycle 
man, holds everything except injured per- 
sons just as it is at the scene of the acci- 
dent. 


Slide No. 3—The accident investiga- 
tion squad is immediately called, either 
by the officer or by someone else who can 
easily reach the nearest telephone. The 
squad for this city of about 60,000 people 
consists of six men working in pairs in 
three 8-hour shifts. These are all young 
and active men, specially picked and 
trained for this work. 
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Slide No. 4—Normally, the squad on 
juty is cruising the business district in a 
wd ear, watching for violations of traf- 
regulations and patrolling the con- 
ested district. When an accident is re- 
orted by ’phone to police headquarters, 
he squad is signaled by flashing lights 
nd they respond over the nearest police 
telephone, from which they are sent di- 
rectly to the scene of the accident. 

Slide No. 5—The squad has a first aid 
kit and the car may be used as an 
emergency ambulance. In addition, there 
is complete equipment for taking photo- 
graphs night or day, for making ordinary 
measurements, and for taking down, on 
the spot, the statements of witnesses. 


Slide No. 6—Photographs are made on 
4 x 5-inch films or plates with a Graflex 
camera. Flashlight powder is used for 
night work. 

Slide No. 7—Measurements are made 
of the length of skid marks, the position 
of the collision point, the width of streets, 
location of signs, and final positions of 
the vehicles. 

Slide No. 8—In addition to securing 
the names and addresses of witnesses, 
statements are taken down on a portable 
typewriter in duplicate and signed by the 
witnesses. Thus the Police Department 
knows quite definitely what testimony 
each witness may be expected to give in 
court. 

Slide No. 9—Naturally, not all the ac- 
cidents reported need to be investigated. 
The squad, however, are sent to the scene 
of every accident and use their judgment 
as to whether an investigation shall be 
conducted or not. All fatal accidents and 
most of the personal injury accidents are 
investigated. Arrests are made whenever 
possible. Where no violation is evident 
at the time, and the driver lives outside 
the city, arrests are sometimes made for 
assault with a deadly weapon. In such 
cases the charge is changed when evidence 
is developed, or the driver is released in 
case it appears that he has not been guilty. 
In a few cases, especially those of hit- 
and-run drivers, it is impossible to make 
any arrests at all. 

Note that a high percentage of the ar- 
rests result in actual convictions. Some 
cases are dropped for lack of prosecution, 
sentence is suspended, or the case is in- 
definitely postponed. In many cases the 
defendant or his attorney may be per- 
suaded that a plea of guilt is the most 
sensible action when he has been shown 
the evidence gathered. 


Slide No. 10—These methods make it 
possible to convict drivers who, by having 
accidents, show conclusively their need 
for discipline. Each case presents a new 
problem. 


Slide No. 11—Often, the guilt of a 
driver must be determined by deciding 
which car hit which. Carefully made pho- 
tographs of the vehicles after the collison 
will usually reveal the truth. Here is an 
excellent example in whieh: another car 


left the “thumb print” of its headlight on 
the door of a Ford, conclusively showing 
that the Ford did not do the hitting. The 
driver of the other car was with the hel; 
of statements of convicted of 


signal which 


witnesses 
driving through a sto; 
him 


Wis 
igainst 


Shide No. 12 


through-street 


-Accidents 
intersections 
special complications 
of the location, such 
stop sign and by the arrow the damaged 
part of one of the which was in- 
volved makes clear to the magistrate or 
jury the conditions under which the acci- 
dent happened. This 
which car hit which 


occurring at 
often have 

A general picturs 
as this, showing the 


cars 
is another case of 


Slide No. 13—A close-up view of the 
fender which was damaged shows that th« 
other car must the hitting to 
produce these this 
driver was passing a 
sign. 


have done 
results. In 


convicte d lor 


case the 


stop 


Slide No. 14—Locked wheels will leave 
skid marks on any pavement, and these 
skid marks yield photographie evidence 
ind measurements which indicate the ex- 
act path of the vehicle and, in connection 
with brake tests, give a good idea of how 
rapidly the vehicles were going. This ac- 
cident broke a woman’s neck and set firs 
to the cab in which she was riding. Sh« 
survived, however, and the driver of thé 
other car was convicted of passing a stop 
sign. 

Slides No. 15 and 16—This photograph 
helped to convict a hit-and-run driver. A 
boy on a bicycle was struck by an auto- 
mobile, which left the scene of the acci- 
dent but was followed by another car far 
enough to be partially identified. The 
witness returned to the scene of the acci- 
dent, but the boy had been removed and 
there was nothing to do but report to th 
Police Department. A search made 
in all garages for the “large black Stutz.” 
One was found in a garage and careful 
examination indicated a blood stain and 
dent made by the boy’s head. Thes¢ 
were photographed, the owner of the car 
was traced, and the driver, presented with 
this evidence, pleaded guilty and received 
a sentence of $100 and 10 days. If th 
boy’s skull had not been so hard that it 
didn’t fracture, the driver would probably 
have been penalized still more. 


was 


Slide No. 17. 
shows evidence of recklessness without in- 
juring anyone. This driver wrapped his 
car around the tree all by himself in broad 
daylight. 


Sometimes a driver 


Slide No. 18—The street was clear, the 
view unobstructed, and the damage 


sul- 
ficient to indicate reckless speeds. When 
the driver got out of the hospital, he was 
presented with a warrant for his arrest 
and was later convicted for reckless driv- 
ing. Notice the street signpost included 
in the picture to identify the location. 
Slide No. 19—In another case, occur- 
ring at night, a woman with two com- 
panions drove her car into the canal from 
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AN 


the crashing 


two barricades 


end ol the pavement after 


Slide No. 20—Had the car not hit a 
concrete bridge foundation, which 
under construction at that point, the 
cupants would have been drowned 


was 


oc- 


The sketch made by i 


Slide No. 21 
police officer indicates how this accident 
happened and shows the type of diagram 
which can be made to clarify the photo- 
graphs and other testimony Chis driver 
could have been convicted of reckless 
driving had the accident occurred within 
the city limits 

Slide No. 22 Photogr i] hs can be used 
to acquit as well as convict 

Slide No. 23—In this view of the scene 
of an accident, the officer is standing at 
the spot where a pedestrian fell. The pic- 
ture proved that the pedestrian’s claims 
regarding the place of the accident were 
unjust, and the driver was exonerated. 

Slide No. 24 Whil serving is an 
emergency imbulance to carry two 
wounded women from the scene of a 
shooting, the squad car itself was struck 


by another automobile driven by a 


drunken driver who, with this photograph 


and other evidence, was convicted for 
driving while intoxicated. The accident 
squad investigates not only traffic acci- 


dents but 
planned to 


other public accidents. It is 
equip the car with an in- 


ENLARGEMENT OF SLIDE NO. 6 


halator for drowning and asphyxiation 
and the utmost use will be made of 
it. Following the accident pictured her 
the photographic equipment of this squad 
was called upon to photograph the 
of the murderer, who had been shot whil 
trying to escape from police 


cast Ss. 


bod, 





Slide No. 25- 


taken 


Usually a number of pic- 
to show the various de 
tails in any case. Those which have been 
shown are the most important pictures 
from a number of cases. The next nine 
pictures are the complete series for thi 
a Packard which struck an Essex 
at a stop intersection. The Packard driver 
pleaded guilty when shown this evidence 
Evidence in nearly all cases is presented 
in a picture series of this type 


tures are 


CASE of 


Slide No. 26—The Packard car, 
the aecident, showed damages on the front 
ind left side. The license plate is visible 
in this photograph to identify the ve- 


hicle 


ilter 


No. 27.—The 


Slide Essex car showed 
damage on the front and right side. It is 
also identified by the license plate. Th: 
picture was taken where the vehicle came 
to rest after the collision 


Slide No. 28—The officer is indicating 
the place where the collision took place, 


as indicated by wheel marks and bits of 
wreckage. The stop sign is clearly visible 
The damaged Essex may be seen on the 
By the hedge 


left-hand side of the street. 




















AN ENLARGEMENT OF SLIDE NO. 14 
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AN ENLARGEMENT OF SLIDE NO. 31 


it the right is the spot where the Packard 
came to rest. It was removed before the 
police were notified. 

Slide No. 29—This diagram shows the 
ecene of the accident and the measure- 
ments taken by the accident investigation 
squad. The Essex was struck with such 
force that it was thrown 94 feet from th« 
point of collision at right angles to its 
direction of travel. The Packard skidded, 
with locked wheels, a total of 91 feet 
Brake tests on the Packard, after the ac- 
cident, showed that it would stop in 12 
feet from a speed of 20 miles per hour. 
From these data it is simple to calculate 
by well-known physical laws that the 
Packard was traveling at least 55 or 60 
miles per hour. 


Slide No. 30—To show that both ve- 
hicles could have seen each other as they 
approached this picture of the unob- 
structed intervening corner was made. 

Slide No. 31—The police car stands at 
the beginning of the Packard skid marks 
The officer is at the point of collision. 
The Packard skidded only 6 feet before 
the stop sign. Such a short skid followed 
by a long one including a collision indi- 
cated that the driver had no intention to 
stop at this through street. 


Slide No. 32.—A picture taken from the 
collision point showing how the Pack- 
ard skid marks continued for 54 feet to 
the northeast corner, where it came to 
rest on the sidewalk. Careful examina- 
tion showed a dirt deposit on the sidewalk 
left by the tread from the rear wheels of 
the Packard. Conviction in this case de- 





pended almost entirely on the ability 
the police to identify these skid marks as 
those of the. Packard. 

Slide No. 33—A close-up of this dirt 
deposit indicates the exact stopping point 
of the Packard and shows clearly the her- 
ringbone design of the tir 


Slide No. 34 lo cinch this bit of evi- 
dence, the tire which left the dirt deposit 
was photographed to show the same her- 
ringbone pattern 


Slide No. 35—A picture taken from th« 
collision point shows the distance the Es- 
sex was thrown and the mark left by its 
broken wheel dragging on the pavement. 
The Packard driver was convicted and 
penalized for failure to stop at a through 
street and, in addition, was held for th< 
grand jury on a criminal charge. 

In a few cases it has been possible to 
convict both drivers involved in the acci- 
dent for reckless driving. 


Slide No. 36—This diagram shows 
which charges have been preferred against 
drivers who have been involved in acci- 


dents. The most common one is driving 
while intoxicated or disorde rly conduct 
Evidence for this violation is not difficult 
to obtain, and it is of such a serious na- 
ture that convictions usually follow. In 
some cases a conviction was more certain 
if the charge was disorderly conduct than 
if it were reckless driving; hence, the 
former charge was made. In a number 
of these cases the companions of the driv- 
ers were also arrested on charges of dis- 
orderly conduct. Note the high percen- 
tage of cases in which convictions wer 
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accidents are 


In both thes 


obtained Only fatal 
represented in this group 


two 


cases, the drivers were charged with man- 
slaughter, but were released by the cor- 
oner’s jury. In neither of them was the 
driver arrested obviously at fault. 
Conclusion 
The convictions obtained by the 


Evanston 
aggressive 


Police Department by these 
methods have not been tried 


in an unusually sympathetic and helpful 


court In fact, all these cases were held 
before magistrates typical of those in 
Mid-Western cities Success has been 


achieved only by intelligently taking ad- 


vantage of every opportunity to make 
an accident mean a conviction. The 
evidence, when once presented, is so well 
prepared that the usual technicalities 


and 
motor 
present 


loopholes, through which so many 


vehicle cases disappear, are not 

It is hoped that gradually the drivers 
in Evanston will learn that an accident 
cannot be dismissed by turning it over 
to an insurance company for settlement 
Driving while intoxicated . 


Disorderly Conduct . 
Leaving scene of accident 


Reckless driving & speeding 
Passing STOP sign... 
Failure to yield right of way 
Defective brakes..... 
Neo chauffeurs license... 
Fictitious license ...... 
Driving on wrong side... 

Parking on wrong side... 
Failure to signal..... 
Passing signal on yed.. 
Only one headlight. . 

Four peopte in front seat 
Parking without lights... 
Manslaughter . 


a 


of claims; they will learn that a crimi- 
nal proceeding must also be faced. 
They will learn that the way to avoid 
trouble is to avoid accidents. The em- 
phasis is placed, not on driving within a 
certain speed or obeying certain rules, 
but on driving safely. 


It is still too early to indicate what 
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effect these enforcement methods will 
have over a long period of time, but the 
operation of the accident investigation 
squad to date has been so successful 
that its discontinuance is unthought of. 
Accident records show that fatalities 
have been reduced by two-thirds since 
this campaign began, and there is no 











reason to suppose that such methods 


cannot continue to hold the accident 


rate down. 

EprrontaL Note.—The Nationa! Safety Council 
will lend a copy of this film strip (not a motion 
picture film) to any responsible organization or 
individual, and can also rent a projector suitable 
for this film to any one who does not have access 
to such a machine. 


Work on New Jersey Forests Reduces Rural Unemployment 


ECESSARY improvement work on 
4‘ the New Jersey State Forests, under 
jurisdiction of the State Department of 
Conservation and Development, is mate- 
rially with the unemployment 
problem in rural communities. In addi- 
tion to the regular state forest personnel, 
workers in localities where steady em- 
ployment is precarious during the winter 
months have been almost continuously 
employed since early winter doing wood- 
land improvement and recreational de- 
velopment work. 
Nearly 50 extra workers have been busy 
reconditioning old roads and trails and 


assisting 


opening new ones in order to make the 
state forests more accessible to the public. 
New camp and picnic sites have been pro- 
vided and the old ones have been cleaned 
up and repaired for the use of out-of-door 
pleasure-seekers. 

Old fire lines have been cleaned out and 
new ones constructed in preparation for 
the coming forest-fire season. Large 
quantities of timber have been taken out 
from improvement thinnings to increase 
the growth and value of the remaining 
trees and make the forests continuously 
more productive. This material has been 


sold for cordwood, posts and poles. 


The extra men employed on this work 
are all residents of communities adjacent 
to the state forests. 





Engineering and Highway 
Data 


A series of short signed items on street 
construction and maintenance and other en- 
gineering activities from municipal officials 
in many localities is to be found on page 
13 of this issue of Tas American Crrv. 














What Significance Do Cost Figures Have in 
Municipal Budgeting? 


CHieEF ACCOUNTANT, HENNEPIN CouUNTY, 


RESENT municipal accounting 
P procedure, with few exceptions, 
does not measure efficiency nor 
afford a basis for proper administra- 
tive control and effective future plan- 
ing. It does not develop dynamic facts 
—it is content to record ancient history 
in a more or less accurate manner. 

The budget idea had a municipal 
birth. Standards have been discussed 
for years by municipal experts, and there 
seems to be general agreement that com- 
parable standards should be worked out 
for municipal functions. Budgeting pro- 
cedure has been subjected to a number 
of refinements. Nothing definite has 
been done with reference to measure- 
ment standards. 

In the meantime, both budgeting and 
standards have been given serious study 
and extensive use in private enterprise. 
Budgets have been elaborated upon; 
standards are being continuously im- 
proved upon; and the two have been de- 
veloped and coordinated into a system 
of finance and production control here- 
tofore never dreamed of. Municipal 
consideration and adoption of at least 
some of the fundamentals of this system 
of control seems advisable and extremely 
practical. 


Standards as Yardsticks for Efficiency 


Let us consider first the matter of 
costs and standards, not with the idea of 
going into the matter extensively, but 
sufficiently to illustrate the possibilities. 

A standard may, and in most instances 
probably does, consist of three elements; 
namely, labor, material, and overhead. 
In so far as it is possible to do so, it 
should be broken down not only as to 
dollar-and-cent cost, but also as to time 
and quantities. For illustrative pur- 
poses, we will assume that the labor 
standard for Unit A is 30 minutes, and 
that the cost is 50 cents. Let us also 
assume that material and overhead will 
bring the total standard cost to $1.25. 
That then becomes the yardstick for 
measuring Unit A. Any variation from 
that yardstick measures the efficiency or 
inefficiency of production. 

Let us further assume that Depart- 
ment B, with three employees, is de- 
voted exclusively to production of Unit 
A. At the end of the day, it will be 
possible, with very little effort, to make 
up a statement somewhat along the fol- 
lowing lines: 


By F. R. CHAILQUIST 
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Developing Facts for the 
Intelligent Control of 
Public Business 

The last few years have seen 
the growth of a very keen ap- 
preciation of real accounting 
in private industry. It is com- 
ing more and more to be real- 
ized that proper executive con- 
trol and effective future plan- 
ning must be based upon facts 
—facts developed by a wide- 
awake accounting organization. 
If it has been found necessary 
to develop such accounting 
technic in private industry, 
where the whip of profit-mak- 
ing has always been in exis- 
tence, how much greater is the 
need of measuring efficiency 
and fixing responsibility where 
the administrator does not 
have to produce a profit in 
order to hold his job? Is it not 
apparent and beyond argu- 
ment that proper accounting 
is one of the greatest immedi- 
ate needs in municipal affairs? 


F.R.C. 














PERFORMANCE OF DEPARTMENT B 
Monpay, January 4, 19— 
Units 
Man Pro- - Time 
No duced Standard Taken 
1 12 6 hrs. 
2 17 8% hrs. 
3 16 8 hrs. 
Total for 
Department 45 22% hrs 24 hrs. plus 1% hrs 
Per cent of efficiency 93 1/3% 


Variation from 
Standard 
plus 2 hrs. 

minus 


8 hrs. 
8 hrs. 
8 hrs. 


% hrs 
0 hrs 


Abbreviated as this illustration is, it 
brings out forcibly the possibility of es- 
tablishing close control and a basis for 
immediate correction of inefficient per- 
formance. Had production been up to 
standard, 48 units would have been pro- 
duced. Actually, only 45 units were pro- 
duced, which means that 1% hours of 
productive time was lost. 

Operating statements of this kind can 
of course be carried to any desired point 
of refinement. If necessary, the above 
statement could be extended to show 
also the actual labor costs compared 
with standard labor costs. Material and 
overhead costs could be added, to the 
end that a complete comparison may be 


had of actual costs with standard costs. 

If the standards set up are lair meas- 
uring sticks of what can be reasonably 
expected under normal conditions, then 
it is apparent that the management will 
have a clear-cut picture ol the effective- 
with which 
overhead are 


material and 
In fact, the 
final analysis will establish the efficiency 
rating for the individual, the depart- 
ment, and the organization as a whole 


ness | ibor, 


being used. 


Making Adequate Cost Data Available 
When Needed 

Not only that 
and rather a simple matter to have the 
variations from standards brought to the 
attention of the sub-execu- 
tives, and even the individual employee, 
every month, every week or every day 
The need for the information will deter- 
mine the content and frequency of the 
reports. The availability or possibility 
of getting the information will not be 
the determining factor, as is all too often 
the case at the present time. 

It is not intended to attempt to pre- 
sent a complete exposition of the numer- 


but it will be possible 


executives, 


ous benefits to be derived from a 
trol upon = standards. 
Every one who has given any thought 
to the matter knows that the very ex- 
istence of many concerns is dependent 
upon having available at all times the 
“red hot” facts that such a scheme pro- 
vides. It is therefore not necessary to 
dovote much space to emphasizing the 
desirability of having such facts devel- 
oped for municipal use 


con- 


system based 


Production Aims vs. Spending Prece- 
dents in Budget-Making 


Let ittempt to find out how 
these function costs should be fitted into 
the budget picture. In private enter- 
prise, the originating for the 
budget is generally the sales department 
Among other things that 
partment budget sets forth is the num- 


us now 


point 
the sales de- 


ber of units that it is estimated are going 
to be sold during the ensuing budget pe- 
riod This 


ind generally is, 


may be 
broken down 
for each month When 
the estimates are 
turned over to the production depart- 
ment, the purchasing department, and 
any other department that is going to be 


estimate of sales 


further 


’ 


into estimates 


this has been done, 


responsible in any way for the produc- 
tion or delivery of the volume set up 
With the sales volnme set up, the pro- 





duction department knows how many 
units it is going to have to produce in 
total as well as by months. Applying 


the known standards to the units re- 
quired, it can readily establish how 
much labor in hours and dollars, how 


much materials in quantities and dol- 
lars, much overhead will have 
to be provided for in its budget. Hav- 
ing established in total the quantity and 
the various elements entering 
into production, the requirements can be 
further analyzed into so-called object 
classifications so as to show, for instance, 
the various kinds and amounts of labor, 
that will 
carry out the proposed program 


how 


cost ot 


materials, ete., be needed to 


The point to be particularly noted 1s 
that this budget is based upon produc 


tion—not upon a history of past expen- 


ditures. Past spending ability is not the 
basis used for establishing budget re- 


quirements. Present municipal budget 
procedure to a great extent 
budget requirements upon a scrutiny of 
past expenditures. In reality, it places 
a premium upon spending ability 


establishes 


Departmental “Hidden Surpluses” 


With budget estimates based to a 
great extent, if not entirely, upon past 
expenditures, it is only natural that the 
shrewd department head is going to re- 
quest more than his expenditures in the 
past. He will justify such request by 
pointing out that there is a natural in- 
crease in business, that the community 
is growing, and, in fact, will use any and 
every argument that sounds plausible 
without being specific. He may not get 
all that he asks for, but the idea is to 
get as much as possible. Then he makes 
sure that every dollar he was allowed is 
expended. That gives him just that 
much better an expenditure basis upon 
which to request an increase in his next 
vear’s budget. After these tactics have 
been followed for a few he will 
have built up a very comfortable “hid- 
den surplus” in the department budget. 
The writer knows of one case where a 
particular department following this pro- 
cedure over a ten-year period, was ac- 
tually allotted and expended some $96,- 
000 more than the increase in the work 
program justly warranted. A produc- 
tion budget placed in juxtaposition with 
this department's requests should have 
earned handsome dividends 


years, 


“It Can’t Be Done” 


Che foregoing outline presents briefly 
the desirability, and possibly the prac- 
ticability, of using standards for budget 
and administrative control purposes. {t 
is appreciated that, from a municipal 
standpoint, there are those who will say 
that this suggested procedure is radical 
and impossible of adoption. That is the 
natural reaction to any suggestion which 
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il put into practice would upset present 
accepted procedure. Such opposition 
does not, however, prove that “it 
be done.” 


can't 


Why Not Standards for Public Work? 


In private enterprise, there is abun- 
dant proof that it can be done. Take 
for instance the so-called Manit system. 
Its basic yardstick is the amount of ef- 
fort that can be put forth in four-fifths 
of each minute without undue fatigue. 
This system is in operation and is being 
put into operation in many of the fore- 
most industries. Time-study men with 
stop watches are studying and measur- 
ing the most complex operations. From 
such studies, effective and _ efficient 
standards are being established. 

In a pamphlet entitled “Cost Account- 
ing Through the Use of Standards,” is- 
sued by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, F. L. Sweetzer, Gen- 
eral Manager of The Dutchess Manu- 
facturing Co., is quoted as authority for 
the statement that accounting through 
the use of standards can be applied in 
any line of business by the employment 


1930 





therein 

Granting that the finished product of 
many municipal departments is different 
from the finished product of most pri 
vate enterprises, still the fundamenta| 


of identical basie procedure 


idea of measurement standards is the 
same. It will undoubtedly require care 
ful study by qualified men to determine 
the standards in many instarces. But 
that is just what many private indus- 
tries have had to do and are doing in 
order to get necessary and accurate 
standards. It is not conceivable that 
municipal procedure involves any more 
serious obstacles than those that have 
been met and overcome in many pri- 
vate enterprises. 

The results that seem possible cf at- 
tainment certainly warrant the expendi- 
ture of the effort required to establish 
standards. At least, that assumption 
appears to be a reasonable one when the 
matter is viewed in the light of the re- 
sults obtained by industry. If that as- 
sumption is warranted, then an expres- 
sion of opinion and exchange of ideas 
will undoubtedly prove instructive as 
well as interesting and may eventually 
lead to constructive action. 


Sparing Washington’s Scenic Charm 


Is It Economic Waste 


EN special excursion trains and 75,- 

000 automobiles arrived in Washing- 
ton on a rainy Sunday recently, bringing 
crowds who came principally to see the 
Japanese cherry trees in bloom. Regular 
trains carried special cars; there were 
spectators in multitudes who arrived by 
other means. Taking this evidence of the 
public appreciation of scenic beauty as its 
text, The New York Times recently 
preached an eloquent sermon on the follies 
of utility companies and their engineers 
who oppose the Crampton bill to preserve 
the beauty of the gorge of the Potomac at 
Washington. 

It likens them to certain men of old of 
whom it was said that they had eyes, yet 
saw not, continuing: ; 

“Here is a project which has the sup- 
port of every responsible group interested 
in preserving natural scenery and adding 
to the park areas which form the proper 
playground of the people. It is designed 
to exploit for public rather than for pri- 
vate purposes this ‘region of crags and 
cataracts’ which a kindly Providence has 
set down almost at the gate of the na- 
tional capital. Thousands now enjoy it; 
tens of thousands will enjoy it in the years 
to come when it has been made a park 
and joined with the other scenic and 
historic attractions of the region by the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway 
along the river. Only the public utilities 
are opposed to the bill, raising against it 
the old ery of ‘economic waste.’ 

“In this case that argument is peculiarly 
specious. The engineers first figured out 


that the waste would amout to $48,000,000, 
representing mainly the doubtful savings 


or Human Necessity? 


in the regional electric light bill resulting 
from the use of water power. As the 
support of the bill became more vigor- 
ous, they sharpened their pencils and an- 
nounced that the loss would be at least 
$100,000,000. Anxious to reverse the 
course of nature and turn diamonds into 
coal, they calmly proceed upon the as- 
sumption that the park the Federal Com- 
mission would create there would in itself 
involve no economic gain. As well leave 
the scenery out of Niagara, or the park- 
ways out of Westchester. . . . 

“What brought 75,000 automobiles and 
ten excursion trains to the capital on a 
rainy Sunday in April? Congress? It 


was not in session. The President? He 
was off fishing on the Rapidan. Mount 
Vernon? It is closed on Sunday. An ‘in- 


dustrialized valley,’ like the one the en- 
gineers waxed so eloquent about in their 


attack on the Crampton bill. before the 
Senate committee? It is it not yet in ex- 
istence. ‘What went ye out into the 


wilderness to see? A reed, shaken in the 
wind?’ Not quite—a mile or two of 
cherry trees in bloom along the Potomac 
by the Lincoln Memorial. 

“Let the engineers learn to figure such 
imponderables before they presume to give 
out statements about ‘economic waste’ in 
the valley of the Potomac. What makes 
their contentions all the more absurd is 
that the rights of the utilities are fully 
protected, Congress having explicitly re- 
served the right to authorize whatever 
navigation, flood-control or power projects 
the future may render desirable. All that 
the Crampton bill does is to put scenery 
first.” 








Sewage ‘l'reatment in Rhode Island 


Reports from All Municipalities with a Popwation Over 1,000 Having Sewage Treatment, 
in a Small But Intensely Industrial Stat 


ENGINEER, 


City of Providence 

HE population of Providence in 
: i 1928 was estimated at 286,300 as 

compared to 272,200 in 1927. 
The population served by sewers in 1927 
was 247,000. This latter figure includes 
the population using the sewers in a 
portion of the city of Pawtucket which 
ire connected to the Providence sewer 
system. The average volume of sewage 
treated in 1928 was 35,509 million gal- 
lons per day. Sewage treatment con- 
sists of chemicai precipitation and pre- 
chlorination. The sludge is pressed and 
carried away on scows to the govern- 
ment dumping grounds farther down the 
bay. Lime is used in the chemical pre- 
cipitation of the sewage and in sludge 
pressing. Chlorine is added to the sew- 
age in the form of lime bleach. The 
city has appropriated one million dol- 
lars to be used in enlarging and remodel- 
ing the existing sewage disposal plant, 
and plans are now being prepared to 
equip the present plant for the treat- 
ment of the sewage by the activated 
sludge process. 


Town of East Providence 

The population of East Providence 
according to the 1925 census was 26,088. 
The average volume of sewage treated is 
approximately 350,000 gallons per day 
The disposal system consists of coarse 
screens, digestion tanks, and chlorina- 
tion with liquid chlorine, with provision 
for future treatment, if necessary, on 
trickling filters before chlorination 


Town of Warren 

The 1925 census gave the population 
of Warren as 7,997. The average vol- 
ume of sewage treated varies between 
500,000 and 725,000 gallons per day 
The disposal system consists of dupli- 
cate settling tanks, pumps and chlori- 
nation of the settled sewage with liquid 
chlorine. The sludge from the settling 
tanks is carted away and dumped on 
unused ground. Engineers were em- 
ployed by the town recently to make a 
survey in connection with enlarging the 
sewer system and remodeling the dis- 
posal plant. 


Town of East Greenwich 
The estimated population of East 
Greenwich in 1928 was 4,200. The pop- 
ulation served by the sewers is approxi- 
mately 1,500. The average volume of 
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the effluent outfall sewer 
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City of Pawtucket 

The estimated population of Paw- 
tucket in 1928 was 73,100. The sewage 
from the Moshassuck Valley section of 
the city is treated at the Providence dis- 
posal plant. A portion of the sewage 
discharged into the Seekonk River from 
the rest of the city is being chlorinated 
until such time as a disposal plant is 
constructed. Plans for a disposal plant 
have been completed and construction 
will probably begin in the near future. 


City of Central Falls 

The population of Central Falls is 
25,403, according to the 1925 census. 
The average volume of sewage treated 
in 1928 was 280,000 gallons per day. 
\pproximately the same volume is dis- 
charged without treatment into the 
Blackstone River. The disposal plant 
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consists of coarse screens, pumps, Im- 
hoff tank flow), do tank, 
trickling filter, secondary settling tank 
and sludge bed the city’s 
entire Pawtucket 


sing 


Disposal of 
the 


system is being considered. 


sewage flow into 


City of Woonsocket 

The estimated population of 
socket in 1928 was 53,400. The 
sewage flow is about 2.25 million gal- 
lons per day. The sewage disposal plant 
consists of storage basins, pumps and in- 
termittent sand filters. No preliminary 
treatment of the sewage is provided. At 
the present time a firm of engineers has 
been employed for the design and su- 
pervision of the construction of an ade- 
quate sewage disposal plant 


W oon 


iverage 


Town of Westerly 

The population of Westerly according 
to the 1925 census was 11,177. Average 
sewage flow is about 650,000 gallons per 
day. The sewage disposal plant con- 
sists of coarse screens, pumps, Imhoff 
tank, and sludge bed, and provides for 
intermittent sand filtration when neces- 
sary. 





Short Items on Sewage Treatment 
Have you read the valuable signed items on page 11 of this issue under the heading, 


‘*Sewage Treatment Means Clean Streams’’? 


much of interest and value. 


This department each month contains 





Pittsburgh Chamber 
ee 

Efficiency to 
NTICIPATING the extensive pro- 
“% grams of reforestation for Allegheny 
County during the coming the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce has 
issued some significant statements on effi- 
cient planting for present and future 
growth. These statements, made by Frank 
Shaffer, Secretary, are based on 
of the effect of atmospheric pollution on 
wood growth, conducted by the Forestry 
Committee of the Chamber, of which E 

H. Stoner is chairman. 

Although the Pennsylvania State For- 
estry Department is actively forwarding 
pine planting for reforestation, “it would 
certainly be a mistake to pins 
trees in those city and country districts 
lying north of the Allegheny and Ohio 
Rivers, and between the Monongahela 
and Allegheny Rivers where the territory 
is swept by smoke-laden wind,” says Mr 
Shaffer. “The trees not only would re- 
fuse to grow normally, but would quite 
likely die within a comparatively 


season, 


studie S 


set 


out 


few 
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Leading ithorities in Ameri 
Europe were consulted in the 
the study, which inve 
damage to steel and masonry, as well 
The Mellon Institute 
especially mentioned for its assis 
ind H. B. Meller, Chief of the Pit 
Bureau of Smoke Regulation 
for service in behalf of smoke reduction 
The Chamber of Commerce is planning 
public demonstrations in tree planting to 
be given in various sections of the county 
in cooperation with local chambers, dur- 
ing the spring and summer. 
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Reported by 


FORWARD STEPS 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 




















Railroad and Public Bodies 
Cooperate in Providing 
Under-Grade Bridge 


SwaRTH MORE, Pa—Vacant college prop- 
erty in this municipality is being utilized 
in the construction of the 


bridge in the 


under-grade 
accompanying illustration, 
which shows the relation of the bridge, the 
railroad and the 
buildings 

The plan adopted allows for the use of 
the present Chester Road south of the 
railroad by the people of Swarthmore who 
wish to shop and go to the bank on a 
street from which through traffic will be 
diverted to the under-grade bridge. Ample 
parking space for automobilists using the 


adjacent streets and 


ee ee 
THE SWARTHMORE UNDERPASS PLAN 


railroad trains will also be 
both sides of the railroad. 


provided on 


The cost is being borne by the railroad 
company, the county, the borough, the 
State Highway Department, and a small 
fund of the Public Service Commission 
of Pennsylvania. 

The railroad is a double-track electrified 
line extending from Philadelphia to West 
Chester. The crossing in question is an 
important one, as there is very frequent 
train service in the morning and evening 
rush hours, and a very heavy automobile 
traffic on the highway. 


E. B. TEMPLE 
Chief Eng:neer, Eastern Region, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Larger Playgrounds and 
Greater Safety for James- 
town School Children 


JaMESTOWN, N. Y.—For the past six 
years Jamestown has followed the policy 
of purchasing school sites on the out- 
skirts of the city. Several considerations 
have led to the adoption of this policy: 

1. For a given amount of money, 
larger and better sites can be purchased 
on the outskirts of the city than in areas 
more centrally located. This enables the 
Board of Education to provide more ade- 
quately for playgrounds and athletic fields. 

2. It is thought advisable to draw 
children away from the congested busi- 
ness sections of the city to the outskirts, 
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noise and confusion are less prev- The 77 organizations during last season 
ind where traffic conditions are less sponsored 129 teams. The $550 spent by 
zardous the City Recreation Department does not 
In accordance with this policy, James- include in { the he of the depart- 
h is purchased seven school sites on 

the outskirts of the city. On three of 
these sites three modern junior high school 
iildings have been erected The Jeffer- 
son site contains 654 icres the Lincoln 
7% acres, and the Washington sit 
bout 15 acres. Of the remaining four 
ites, two are intended for senior high 
schools and two for grade schools. Th: 





south side senior high school site contains 
ibout 9% acres, and the north side site, 
which adjoins the Washington site, con- 
tains about 5% acres. One of the grade 
school sites contains between 6 and 7 
acres, and the other about 4% acres. The 
latter site is in close proximity to a large 
municipal athletic field. 

The foregoing statement indicates that 
Jamestown is rather definitely committed 
to the plan of making ample provision for 
playgrounds for its growing school popu- 
lation 





GEORGE A. PERSELL 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 


Adult Athletic Leagues 
in Evansville 

EvaANSVILLE, INp.—Seventy-seven differ- 
ent organizations, of civic, social, business, 
and religious character in this city sponsor 
adult athletic teams in city leagues or- 
ganized by the Department of Municipal 
Recreation at a total cost of only about 


$550 to the Recreation Department. THE EVANSVILLE HORSESHOE COURTS 
The various organizations have invested There are eight of these at the Willard Library. Their popularity is greatly aided by the 
between eight and ten thousand dollars 300-watt floodlights for night-playing crowds 


for the equipment, supplies and entrance: 
fees for the teams entered in the leagues 
Entrance fees have amounted to $1,090 
Entrance fees have not been charged for 
all leagues. Where charged they were 
partly to make sure that the teams would 
live up to the rules of the league. By 
not doing so they forfeit their fees. Col- 
lections are taken at baseball and play- 
ground ball games These amounted, 
during last season, to a little over two hun- 
dred dollars. Over one-third of the en- 
trance fees was returned to the various 
organizations at the end of the season. 
Leagues under discussion do not include 
the many different adult athletic leagues 
organized on the various playgrounds and 
in the various community centers. They 
include only city-wide athletic leagues 
sponsored by definite organizations, ex- ALMOST EVERYBODY'S INTERESTED IN BASEBALL 


Sections of a typical spectator-crowd at a twilight game are shown. Note the splendid night 
lighting towers in the lower view 














cept one inter-city league. 
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( ght-team | referee was The Ik ( anager healthful and contented citizent 
: sked to ha he Y. M. ( \ lanager iy in dollars and cents, in advertis 
‘ eree the game not only for their organization but 
: , 204 } s articles for the « of Evansville 
\ A 1s ippeared in tl I spapers G. G. EPPLE\ 
. Some ot tl rt s | raw! large Recreation D 
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| ; i liums. W ected big crowds t 10% Sioux Criry, Iowa—Solving its vo 
in ~<a hese cont Horsesho gues will problems by removing obstacles from 
I g g an the without a d t draw ; ints ithway of its electorate, has been 
his vear r befor WW t complished by Sioux City through insta 
sa : ncrease the number of gol leagues, to in- lation and successful operation of im 
; lude a ere nts’ leag ea i ssibly a ern system of permanent voters’ regist 
One women’s league Basket-ball, hike many gion 
te t : other sports, grows without ishing The Joutine work of the registration di 
n . I N ( men’s city league for the coming season partment has been smoothed by repla 
<4 ; eren will, without doubt, be even a bigger suc- ing cumbersome methods still employed 
a cess ee ye h we at = year in many cities, by two major referenc: 
ae k ONE : ; tennis eague this year acK Ol cour . files which are checked up to the minute 
eeelene Gata Ha as prevented many organized tennis ac- gach day. On election day, speedy check 
the city tivities, although the ten city and south- up of voters is made possible by transfer 


ern Indiana tournaments have attracted 
players from as great a distance as Texas 
Many organizations, including some that 
have never before athletic 
teams, have made requests for permission 
to sponsor teams in our summer athletic 
leagues. Some of these requests have 
been in our office for several months. 
The 77 different organizations now ac- 


of the precinct file to each polling place 
This file is indexed by street and number 
ind includes complete information 
cerning each elector. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable fea- 
tures of the system in use here is the con- 
tact that it maintains with the voters, af- 
fording an actual “follow-up” and doing a 
real job in getting voters to the polls 


We have strict eligibility rules and well- 
controlled games. Most of the 
voluntarily, 


trophies con- 


are donated sportsmanship sponsored 
follow ing 18 


spirit 


trophies among them Phe 
an instance of the true 
that characterizes th: 
tion: In the play-off for third place in 
the City Basket-Ball Leaguc 
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whole organiza- 
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A MASTER FILE CARD FORM 
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The Commissioner of Registration has one permanently on record for 
every registered voter in Sioux City 
f en 
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This is the precinct record of registered voters On election day, all cabinets are taken to polling places 





rs, but are quite generally distributed 
the city, being placed in bank lob- 
the post office lobby, and other ac- 
ble places. The voter is caused little 
nvenience. He simply fills out and 
s the card. 

two principal records maintained 


Master file, arranged in continuous 
ibetical order, as required by law of 
state. 

Precinct file, set up in visible ree- 

and arranged alphabetically by 
et and number. If more than one per- 
registers from one address, these 

ds are filed in strict alphabetical order 
ier that address. 

When these two records are set up, the 

ctors are required to visit the office of 

Commissioner of Registration and 

en both the master file and the precinct 

cord cards. 

The Kardex cabinets are taken to the 

ting places on election day, the master 

e, of course, remaining in the commis- 
sioner’s office at all times. On arrival at 
he polls, the voter fills out the Certificate 

Registered Voter form and presents it 
o an election clerk. Reference is made to 
he voter’s card in the cabinet, and by 
ise of a rubber stamp the clerk notes in 
the column under “Dates of Election,” 
the date, and in the column “Voted,” the 
word “Yes,” both in one operation. This 
record is completed with but one ref- 
erence to the voter’s card in the cabinet. 

When the voter changes his place of 
residence, the Application for Transfer 
card is filled out by the elector. An aux- 
iliary title insert is typed showing the new 
iddress, and the card is transferred to its 
new location in the precinct files. 

Added efficiency is given the filing ar- 
rangement in the general index to all 
voters by use of Russell-Soundex. Under 
this filing system, various spellings of the 
same name are brought together in one 
place. The method detects and eliminates 
duplications and advances vital phases of 
record keeping to a plane of practical per- 
fection. 

Whether a voter spells his name Berk, 
Birk, Bourke, or Burke, the system local- 
izes a search for “Burke,” which under or- 
dinary filing plans would involve ex- 
haustive inspection. There are a dozen 
variations of the name “Burke,” at least 


ten of the name “Meyer,” thirteen of, 


“Bailey,” and thirty of “Snyder.” Time, 
money and labor are saved by this simple 
system, which groups the disguises that 
nearly every family name assumes. 

In addition to the master file card, filed 
vertically, and the precinct card, filed in 
Kardex, nine other forms are used by the 
registration department: 


1. The insert for recording changes of addresses 

the precinct file. 

2. Post-card memorandum for application for 
change of address. 

3. An emergency slip, in duplicate, to provide 

r exigencies that may arise on election day. 

4. Post-card acknowledging a registration and 
carrying the location of the polling-place and 
other information. 

5. Post-card notice of challenge, used when an 

ector has failed to vote in a four-year period 

in case of other irregularity. 

6. Loose-leaf form for application for registra- 
tion by mail 

7. Blanks for recapitulation of registrations by 
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precinct 

8. Loose-leaf form on which one voter may 
challenge another's right to vote, with space for 
stating his reasons 

9. Form on which the commissioner of health 
reports the names of deceased persons to the 
commissioner of registration 


Approximately $3,000 has already been 
saved on two school elections and the 
two city elections, primary and general, 
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It remains for the Park Commission to 
complete the proposed Back Cove im- 
provement by constructing an “outer 
boulevard” across the tidal flats. This 
would serve to confine the tide water in 
a pleasure basin of approximately 400 
acres and would also add 1% miles of 
boulevard to make a circuit drive around 
the basin 











THE PROPOSED PORTLAND DEVELOPMENT 


during the past 13 months. We have two 
elections yet this year, and the total esti- 
mated savings will at that time have re- 
paid the first cost of the equipment. 

C. FOSTER THOMPSON 


Commissioner of Registration 


A Splendid Pleasure Basin 
Proposed in Portland 

PortLANp, Matne.—The project of reg- 
ulating the tide waters in Back Cove has 
long been considered by the Park Com- 
mission of the city of Portland as the 
final step in a development plan that has 
been going on for a number of years. 
Baxter Boulevard, shown in the middle 
foreground of the accompanying plan and 
skirting the shore of the Cove, will be 
completed during the summer of 1930, 
$600,000 having been spent on its develop- 
ment. This Boulevard improvement is a 
very valuable contribution to the park 
system of Portland, since it is the con- 
necting link between the Eastern Prom- 
enade, with its westerly outlook on the 
majestic White Mountains. En route be- 
tween these eastern and western extremi- 
ties of the park system one passes through 
Deerings Oaks, made famous by the poet 
Longfellow in his “Lost Youth.” 

Besides being a valuable link in the 
park system of Portland, Baxter Boule- 
vard serves as the principal crosstown 
artery for pleasure travel to and from the 
eastern part of the state. Truck traffic is 
barred from this drive. The Boulevard is 
11,800 feet long and has been built in part 
on upland and for some considerable dis- 
tance om heavy embankments in tide- 
water, necessitating long stretches of 
stone riprap to prevent embankment 
erosion. A fine asphalt macadam roadway 
48 feet wide has been constructed, and 
this is flanked with broad esplanades, 
shade trees, ornamental shrubs and foot- 
walks. Five. links to important traffic 
arteries of the city have also been de- 
veloped in connection with this project. 


The proposed boulevard across the tide- 
water flats is planned with particular rela- 
tion to the U. 8S. Government channel 
which serves a small amount of shipping 
to and from Portland harbor, passing 
through Tukey’s Bridge, shown in the 
upper middle ground of the drawing 
For about two-thirds of the length of 
this outer boulevard there would be an 
industrial strip of made land approxi- 
mately 500 feet wide lying between the 
boulevard and the westerly side line of 
the channel. Between the industrial area 
and the proposed outer boulevard there 
would be a heavily planted park strip to 
screen the industrial area from the view 
when passing along this drive 

As an added touch which may be a lit- 
tle visionary, it is proposed to span the 
U. 8. Government channel at a point op- 
posite Pearl Street, connecting this pro- 
posed drive with the downtown section 
of the city by a more direct route Also, 
note the small island in the pleasure 
basin. This is another possible develop- 
ment. A few acres of island made out of 
mud sucking and city dumpage would, 
when be autified, serve as a recreation spot 
for boating enthusiasts 

Moreover, since Baxter Boulevard is 
planted with a great number of shade 
trees which have been dedicated to Port- 
land’s deceased soldiers and sailors of the 
World War, a large monumental shaft of 

ppropriate design and inscription might 
fittingly be built by military organiza- 
tions. 

There is a great complexity of owner- 
ships in the tidal flats reaching to low- 
water mark, consequently the city is now 
exercising the right of eminent domain 


ind will endeavor to acquire the titles by 
condemnation proceedings, which are con- 
fidently expected to be “friendly.” It 1s 


believed that Federal ipproval will be 
given to this project. 
WILLIAM J. DOUGHERTY 
Engineer -S t Park Commis 
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; New Orleans Rejyuvenates Canal Street 


Special Lighting Standards Add Finishing Touch to Program 
of Thoroughgoing Reconstruction of Famous Thoroughfare 


By BRYSON VALLAS 


Crry ENGINEER, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


New Or- the Mississippi River, a dream which and parallel it to the southwest sid 
leans, was has been realized and accomplished dur- Early maps (1809) indicate that the 
formed from land ing this generation. Had the canal of street which afterwards became and is 
lying just beyond Carondelet been continued in the direc- now known as Canal Street, was called 
the original city— tion of the river it would have traversed “Rue et Promenade du Canal” which, 
the “Vieux Carré” the heart of the city. Hence, it would as the title implies, was to have a Navi- 
—and therefore 
may be said to di- 
vide the old and 
new New Orleans; 
for even the street 
names change upon 
crossing Canal 
Street It runs 
northwesterly from 
the Mississippi 
tiver toward Lake 
Pontchartrain; and with its width of 171 
feet is probably the widest main busi- 
ness thoroughfare in the country. 
The name of the South’s greatest 
street presumably came about in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


w ANAL Street, this Navigation Canal should extend to necessarily have to go around the cit) 

















Louisiana’s second Spanish governor, 
the Baron de Carondelet, had already 
connected the city with Lake Pont- 
chartrain to the north, by means of an 
artificial navigation canal from the 
north limits of the old city to the head 
of Bayou St. John, which emptied di- 

BEFORE 


rectly into Lake Pontchartrain. It was 4 
. Canal Street at Burgundy, looking northwest, prior to improvement " 
planned even in that early period that 

















tion Canal in the center, two roadways 
or streets and two sidewalks or prome- 
nades on either side. 

=i a The canal, however, seems never to 
Sahel yi 5 | have been completed, or to have pro- 
: gressed very far, for court records r 

veal that in 1838, when an attempt was 
made to excavate the canal, the populac: 
became angry and arrested the work, 

the grounds that it affected publi 

health. The excavated portions were 
thereupon filled. 

In 1842 the rights of the Navigation 
Company were seized, offered for saie 
and adjudicated to the city. 

As the city grew “uptown” across 
Canal Street, much of the retail trad 
began to center about the street. The 
old Canal site became a terminus or 
great loading platform or station fo: 
street cars. The roadways on each sid: 
were paved 37 feet wide, with 18-foot 
> sidewalks. The street-car area, or 


View from the same point when the betterment program had been completed “neutral ground,” as it is called locally, 
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SIDEWALK IN FRONT OF BOSTON CLUB, BEFORE WIDENING 


was paved and accommodated five 
street car tracks from near the river 
front to Rampart Street, and two tracks 
in an unpaved neutral area from Ram- 
part Street to Claiborne Avenue, a tota 
distance of about one mile. 


Physical Condition Necessitates 
Rebuilding 

All of this pavement had gotten into 
very bad condition, particularly in the 
neutral area, and so in 1929 the Com- 
mission Council decided to repave and 
beautify the thoroughfare. This meant 
the rebuilding of 4.12 miles of street 
railway tracks in the street itself and 
19.96 miles of wide-gaging of two belt 
lines, all of which had to be done under 
operation; the taking-up and relaying 
of 49,000 square yards of roadway pave- 
ment and 55,600 square yards of side- 
walk and neutral-ground pavement, all 
without too seriously adding to an al- 
ready aggravated traffic problem and 
with the necessity of keeping the retail 
merchants and shoppers satisfied. 

It was decided to widen the sidewalks 
from 18 to 21 feet, as recent traffic ob- 
servations indicated that in many blocks 
pedestrian traffic had reached the sat- 
uration point. The roadways are to be 
reduced from 37 to 35 feet in width, 
leaving a neutral area approximately 59 








feet in width in the center of the street 
One track was removed from the neu 
tral area, leaving four from near the 
tiver front to Rampart Street and two 
from Rampart to Claiborne Avenue 
The entire drainage system, 
ing of a network of underground pipes 
ranging in size from 10 inches to 30 
inches in diameter had to be taken up 
renewed and enlarged. Many of the 
old clay _ when taken up, erumbl 
like wax. Fire hydrants and water lines 
had to be totic and adjusted, with 
the fire hazard ever in mind. Conduits 
for future electrical service, and for fire- 
alarm, street lights, and traffic signals, 
must be installed. This was all done 
just in advance of paving operations 


consis- 


Paving 

The roadways were 

asphalt on a close binder 1% inches 

thick, and laid on a cement concreté 
foundation 8 inches thick. 


paved with 


Fine Mississippi River and coarse 
Lake Pontchartrain sands with lime- 
stone filler and oil asphalt were used in 
the wearing surface. Air-cooled slag 
was used as an aggregate in the close 
binder. In order to facilitate the many 
intersects on this project quick-setting 
cement was used and the concrete was 


YIDENED SIDEWALK AT APPROXIMATELY SAME LOCATION 


mixed at a central plant and hauled 
trucks. The founda 


tion mix was 1:2%4:5 with a 2-inch 


the street in dum] 


slump specified. Curbing used was of 


Georgia granite 6 inches thick and 18 
inches deep. The curbing was set on 
concrete piers formed with and cons 
tuting a part of the concrete foundation 
These piers were placed about four 
apart ind were about one foot wide 
bottom four 


formed out at the s 


concrete gutter 
Was also 


the concrete foundation was po ired 


Sidewalk and Neutral-Ground Paving 


Probably no other street in the coun 
try has a.sidewalk pavement quite like 
Canal ctrent, for it more nearly resem 
bles the floor of an office building than 
a city sidewalk 

It is made up 
foundation four inches thick mixed 


cement concrete 


1:3:6 and topped with a mixtur | 
mica feldspar, Georgia marble 

ment, one inch thick. This 

course is divided into squares 
mond-patterned shapes by mean 
brass strips laid as point strips 
other novel feature is the bordering 
the sidewalk and neutral-ground 
just back of the curb lines and the 


lineation crosswalks through 

















eae OF NEUTRAL-GROUND PAVEMENT, SHOWING 
SS JOINT STRIPS AND BORDER IN PLACE 


USING eet CARBORUNDUM FINISHING MACHINES 
NEUTRAL-GROUND PAVEMENT 
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by means of a pink or light red strip. 
The latter is made of cement and 
Georgia granite to which has been added 
about seven per cent iron oxide. After 
these walks have been placed, troweled, 
rolled and allowed to set for at least 48 
hours, they. are polished with coarse car- 
borundum stones attached to electrically 
driven finishing-machines. The entire 
neutral-ground area is similarly paved 
for the entire length of the project. 


Street-Railway Tracks 


Nowhere have 


else in the country 
street-railway tracks ever 
structed such as those now occupying 
Canal Street, for it is a development 
perfected by the enginering force of the 
New Orleans Public Service; particularly 
by Superintendent of Roadways I. O. 
Mall, its designer. One important fea- 
ture of the construction is that noise is 
greatly reduced. 

The street-railway tracks that were 
rearranged and reconstructed in this 
section of Canal Street were built in a 
radically different manner from the old 
wood cross-tie and bolted rail method. 
Continuous mono-girder rail action was 
secured by using long rail lengths 
(Lorain 122-pound rail), thermit-welded 
instead of plate-bolted at joints. Each 
rail is independently supported on and 
anchored to a monolithic reinforced con- 
crete continuous base by a resilient rail 
anchorage every four feet. This con- 
tinuous concrete base is approximately 
8 feet 6 inches wide, approximately 6 
inches thick between rails and deepened 
to 12 inches thick for a width of 20 
inches under each rail. This base is 
reinforced longitudinally with six %- 
inch reinforcing bars spaced two under 
each rail and two in the section between 
rails and transversely with %-inch re- 
inforeing bars (gage rods) spaced 10 
inches center to center and bent to con- 
form to the thickened under 
the rails. 

The bolts and straps of the resilient 
rail anchors, as well as the entire rail 
section, were well coated with an asphal- 
tic water-tight insulating material (hot 
asphalt) so that rail vibration would not 
be transmitted to the concrete. 

This concrete road-bed was finished 
to a true surface approximately 5 
inches below the ball of the rail and 
coated with hot asphalt so that the spe- 
cial surface pavement described above 
could be completed level with the rails, 
but entirely insulated from the vibra- 
tions set up in the rail by passing cars. 


been con- 


section 


Street Lighting 


New lighting standards to the number 
of 108, approximately 33 feet high and 
100 feet apart, were placed near the 
edge of the neutral ground for the en- 
tire length. They are surmounted by 
three lights, two being pendant, having 
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each a 1,000-watt lamp. The wattage 
ean be doubled at any time without 
major adjustments. The standards are 
of special’ design, having pendant and 
circular wreaths of oleander blossoms 
(the official New Orleans ficwer) and 
commemorating on the four sides of the 
base the four nations by which Louisi- 
ana and New Orleans have from time to 
time been governed: the French, Span- 
ish, Confederate, and American. These 
standards, of Union Metal make, were 
designed by General Electric engineers 
and installed by New Orleans Public 
Service. 

Special attention has been given to 
the painting so as not to lose any of 
the beauty of their design. They are 
finished so as to give a two-toned or 
verde antique appearance. After the 
priming coat, a coat of bronze mixed 
with spar varnish is applied and left to 
dry. The head or top is given a coat of 
aluminum and spar. Next a coat of 
light green and spar is applied and the 
high points or surfaces, are immediately 
wiped. The base is finished in a darker 
shade of green and the entire post is 
then given a finishing coat of clear spar. 

The old lighting on Canal Street was 
with 250-candlepower series lamps, and 
gave an illumination of approximate!y 
130 lumens per linear foot. The new 
lights give approximately 1,300 lumens 
per linear foot, or ten times as much. 
The effective ratio is still further in- 
creased by the better distribution of the 
lighting standards and by other local 
conditions. Canal Street is now the 
fourth most brilliantly lighted street in 
America. 


Traffic and Fire-Alarm Control 


Traffic control is maintained by means 
of four standard traffic signals placed at 
each intersection. Two of these are in 
the neutral area and two are in the side- 
walk. The system is so arranged that it 
may operate normally as independent 
units at each intersection, or may be 
divided into three separately controlled 
systems, or may be synchronized to op- 
erate as a whole. The standards on 
which these signals are mounted are wm 
keeping with the design of the lighting 
standards and are painted and finished 
in a similar manner. Fire-alarm wires 
for the Canal Street district are all un- 
derground and are brought to alarm 
boxes attached to the traffic standard. 


Costs 
Some idea of unit prices may be se- 


cured from the following costs per 
square yard: 


Cement concrete foundation 8 inches thick $3.15 


Wearing surface (including binder) 1.45 
White artificial stone sidewalk 5.65 
Colored artificial stone sidewalk 5.95 


The full amount for drainage, paving 
and sidewalks (and neutral ground) will 
approximate nearly $612,000, as follows: 





Drainage Paving Walks 
City $10,000 $60,000 $15,000 
Property owner 31,000 261,000 42.09 
Public Service Co... . 193 9 
$41,000 $321,000 $250 0 


This does not include the cost of track 
reconstruction, which is estimated to 
between $500,000 and $600,000, nor + 
cost of installing underground electric 
conduits, fire-alarm system, traffic sy-- 
tem, or street lighting. It is estimate |, 
however, that when the entire project 
will have been summed up, the cost will 
be well over $2,000,000. 

The project was started just before 
Thanksgiving and the merchants wer 
promised the use of the streets ty 
weeks before Christmas. This was done 
and by December 15 over 50 per cent of 
the roadways were paved and open to 
traffic. Sidewalks were temporarily r 
stored and Christmas shopping was not 
interfered with. 

The entire roadway areas from the 
river to Claibourne Avenue, and all the 
sidewalks and neutral ground from the 
river to two blocks beyond Rampart 
Street had to be completed before the 
Mardi Gras Carnival. This was done 
by February 24. 

December and January gave us the 
coldest weather in years. New Orleans 
experienced the unusual sight and felt 
the thrill of three or four successive days 
of freezing. Early in December we ex- 
perienced one day of an extremely heavy 
rain with grade all ready for several 
blocks; yet work went on the next day. 

To facilitate the handling of the enor- 
mous crowds that throng Canal Street 
during the Carnival season and on other 
occasions cables are stretched along each 
edge of the sidewalk and along each edge 
of the neutral ground. During the con- 
struction of the special sidewalk pave- 
ments herein described, heavy cast iron 
post-hole sockets were installed to pro- 
vide suitable anchorage for removable 
wood posts approximately 5 feet long 
and 8 inches in diameter to support 
these cables. These sockets are fitted 
with close-fitting cast iron cover plates 
when the posts are not in place. Smaller 
sockets were also placed uniformly along 
the roadway edge of both sidewalks to 
support flags placed by Canal Street 
merchants on patriotic holidays, Carni- 
val, and other occasions. 

In addition to the usual fire-hydrant 
installations, two hose outlets were in- 
stalled in each block of the neutral 
ground to facilitate street-flushing op- 
erations, it being the intent of the city 
to wash these pavements frequently. 

With the completion of this extensive 
program Canal Street presents a greatly 
improved appearance, and is provided 
with a first-class surface, excellent drain- 
age, and brilliant and attractive lighting 
facilities, in keeping with its local im- 
portance and country-wide fame. 





The Camden 
Municipal 
Bus 


‘Terminal 
By A. T. NORTH 


Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa 


SITE OF CAMDEN COURT HOUSE ANNEX, CITY HALL AND BUS TERMINAL, BEFORE 
DEMOLITION OF BUILDINGS 


tment by the Legislature 
Jersey authorizes mu- 
nicipali own and operate 


bus termina ich an enter] 











rise has 
heen undertaken by the citv of Camden, 
is a natural development of the recent 
unusual and advanced public improve- 
ment program of both the city 

county of 

Surveys 
both the county and the under the 


direction of and by r. Ley *. Pilcher, 











Professor of rchitecture, Pennsylvania 
tate College d for - New York 
ite Architect The surveys included 


requirements for additional court 





for the county, and for 


4 
{ 
; 


| new City Hall and the reconstruc 
+ Pt bt id | eeie cl iii ree < on er } tion of the old City Hall, street traffic 
! pasts Ot¥ 32e3¢ +4 rt I routing and control, and a comprehen 


TRAFFIC LANES FOR BUS TERMINAL, UNDER TERRACE AS SHOWN BELOW 





sive plan for park improvements for 


the city 











=. oD. Pgeas eS Me Definite plan recommendations were 
? baer " submitted for the Court House Annex 
ind later for the new City Hall, which 
were finally merged into a jcint building 
Edwards and Green, architects, associ 
ated with Dr. Pilcher, were commissioned 
gestions into the 


to embod\ these sug 


+} 


plans ind ons 
Pursuant to these recommen 
the city e } 
remaining portion f the 
bounded b {th xt! Are! 


ket Streets 


Federa 
form a ] i] 
The new 
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COURT HOUSE ANNEX AND MUNICIPAL BUILDING, UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


The terrace over the bus terminal, with bus entrances flanking the stairs, will be along the 
front of the building, covering the area obscured by the fence and other temporary structures 


up from the level, 
granite retaining walls and balustrades, 
fountains, pavements and planted areas 
Four bus traffic will enter the 
sub-grade terminal at one end of the 
terrace, pass between five loading plat- 
forms, and emerge to grade at the op- 


posite end 


ter leading street 


lines ol 


ind 
on ramps 38 feet wide, and are each 12 
feet wide. The turns are made on a 60- 
foot radius which will accommodate the 
legal-size vehicle 
plattorms, or “islands,” are 
W ide 


The four bus lines enter emerge 


The loading 
each & feet 


largest 


Waiting-rooms, comfort stations with 
the requisite sanitary conveniences, 
check-rooms, ticket offices, shops and 
other facilities common to passenger ter- 
minals will be provided 


Che bulk of the traffic into and from 
this terminal will be through-line traf- 
fic, and passengers can transfer from one 
to all the other lines, both local and 
through-line, at this place. By bringing 
all bus traffic to this terminal, it is so 
routed that it will relieve the principal 
streets from an important factor of ve- 
hicular congestion. In other words, it 
provides a_ classification, separation, 
routing and control of traffic in the in- 
terests of the city and the traveling pub- 
lic 

When this project was launched, in 
1928, Dr. Pilcher and his assistants made 
a complete study of the local traffic con- 
ditions and of the time required to un- 
load and load the various types of ve- 
hicles in the most safe, convenient and 


efficient 
“slow” 


manner. The “peak” and 
traffic over the Delaware River 





Bridge and every other main traffic a 
tery into and from Camden was me: 
ured. A 400 per cent increase in the 
traffic to Philadelphia and the sou 
Jersey points was the basis for the d 
sign and capacity of the terminal. 

For an eighteen-hour daily use, t! 
terminal will have a capacity of 165,000 
passengers. The peak-load period—t 
ind one-half hours in the morning and 
two hours in the evening—will contril 
ute 41,200 peak-load passengers dai 
or 50,000,000 persons per year. 


An underground passage under Sixth 
Street from the old Court House to and 
through the Court House Annex and 
City Hall and a subway concourse from 
the bus terminal, crossing the traffic of 
crowded Federal Street and eventually 
leading to the Pennsylvania passenger 
station two short blocks distant, and 
subway connections to a_ high-speed 
bridge train station planned for the sub- 
way end of the Municipal Plaza on Fifth 
Street, will contribute largely to the 
value of this terminal as a public ser- 
vice. This terminal seems destined to 
become a great passenger traffic center, 
ind it is believed that, when completed, 
it ean be studied by traffic engineers as 
in example of efficient planning and 
operation. 


Towards More Aggressive Control of Billboards 


** D\ E RTISING on publi 
4 public places, and on private prop- 


qd ilate a 


pays, tn 


; 


erty within public view, may be 


and restricted by law, 

This is the text of i constitutional 
imendment passed by the Legislature of 
the State of New York last month. Its 
brevity is no measure of its importance or 
its potential influence on the appearance 
of the countryside. It has yet to be favor- 


ibly passed by the next session of the 
Legislature, and submitted to a popular 
vote before becoming operative When 


control of advertising 
ilong the highways of the Empire State 
will have been put upon an equal basis 
with such control in Massachusetts, which 
has pioneered in this matter and which in 
1918 adopted a constitutional amendment 
identical in text and intent with the 
above. This implied control is even greater 
than that to be exercised by New Jersey 
under the excellent new law (quoted in 
Tue American Crry, April, 1930, p. 101). 

That New York is thinking towards a 
widely operative program for scenic con- 
trol, is further evidenced by a bill for the 
regulation of outdoor advertising which 
failed of passage in the recent legislative 
session but for passage of which next year 
its sponsors are hopeful. This bill looks 
to the creation of a Division of Outdoor 
Advertising in the State Department of 
Public Works, the head of such Division 
being the Board of Outdoor Advertising 
Control. This board as proposed will be 


this has been done, 


made up of the Superintendent of Public 
Works, the Commissioner of Conserva- 
tion, the Superintendent of State Police, 


ind four appointive members, one of 
whom is to be an architect and one a land- 
scape architect. 

The purposes of this proposed law, as 
embodied in its text, afford admirable in- 
dex to the growing sentiment for restric- 
tion of rural outdoor advertising: 

“Whereas the rapid growth in the use 
of motor vehicles throughout the state and 
the concurrent extension of improved 
highways, built or improved at public ex- 
pense, is leading to great changes in the 
extent and character of public travel, and 
these changes are accompanied by new 
perils and undesirable conditions, and 
whereas the health, convenience, safety 
and welfare of the inhabitants are being 
injuriously affected, the values of land and 
improvements, the recreational value of 
the countryside, the landscape and scen- 
ery, the amenities of localities, including 
the beauty and dignity of, and appropriate 
sentiment attached to, public places of pa- 
triotic, historic, educational or religious in- 
terest, and the residential and agricultural 
desirability of localities are being impaired, 
and the conservation of wild life and the 
state’s natural resources are made more 
difficult through an uncontrolled and un- 
regulated invasion of the countryside, wild 
and forest lands, and small communities 
by commercial structures and uses, which 
are inappropriate, offensive, and damaging, 
whereby the general welfare suffers, the 
governmental agencies hereinafter  re- 
ferred to are hereby created in order to 
minimize such evils and to promote the 
general welfare, especially in the particu- 
lars so recited.” 





Bulky Buildings and Crowded Streets 


To What Extent Can Development of Skyscraper Districts Be So Controlled That Inordinate 
Traffic Congestion Can Be Avoided? 


that the high building is the chief 
cause of street traffic congestion and 

therefore the height of buildings 
ild be limited as a means of prevent- 
further congestion. 


] l is held by one school of thought 


While it is undoubtedly true that the 
concentration of a large number of per- 
sons upon small areas of land in the 
central districts of cities is one of the 
primary causes of congestion, the exact 
effect of high buildings in creating such 
congestion has never been definitely es- 
tablished. Los Angeles and Boston, 
with height limits of 150 feet and 155 
feet respectively, are more congested 
than San Francisco with no height limit 
New York, with its enormous high 
buildings, is probably the most congested 
city in the world, but London, with a 
height limit of only 80 feet also has ex- 
treme congestion. These rough compari- 
sons offer no convincing proof one way 
or the other, because of the many vary- 
ing local conditions. They do indicate, 
however, that such local conditions other 
than building-height limitations have an 
important bearing upon street traffic 
congestion. In other words, the case for 
or against high buildings evidently can- 
not be proved by examples of present 
building-height limitations in central dis- 
triets. Furthermore, it should be re- 
membered that a city which has no 
height limit does not necessarily have 
an average height of buildings greater 
than a city which has a height limit. In 
the central part of Paris there are no 
buildings over seven stories high, but 
the cubage of buildings per square mile 
exceeds that of lower Manhattan. 

It is improbable that any central] dis- 
trict would be built up solidly block 
after block with extremely high build- 
ings, even without height limitations, be- 
cause the building owners themselves 
would eventually have to take steps to 
protect their own view, light, air and 
safety—either by the design of their 
own buildings, or by purchase of the ad- 
jacent land, or by control, through 
purchase of restrictions, of the height 
to which adjacent buildings may be built. 
There are numerous examples of own- 
ers of skyscrapers taking some such ac- 
tion for the protection of their buildings. 
In some cases, owners have purchased 
adjacent property and erected thereon 
relatively low buildings. Others have 
acquired the adjacent property, and sold 
it with height restrictions, or have pur- 
chased the air rights from owners of ad- 
jacent property, thus preventing the 
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erection of buildings beyond a certain 
height. 


Relation of Cubage of Buildings to 
Street Capacity 

The first attempts to limit building 
construction to give better light and air 
and lessen traffic burden on the streets 
resulted in height limitation only, with 
a later use of street widths in determin- 
ing allowable heights. The setback prin- 
ciple was first used in the New York zon- 
ing ordinance. Bulk limitations with 
setback provisions dependent upon 
street widths have recently come into 
quite general use in American 
From the standpoint of street traffic it 
is not the height nor the bulk of any one 
building that is so important, but rather 
the ratio of the total cubage of buildings 
in a given area to the street capacities 
within the area. In other words, it is 
reasonable to hold that the more street 
area there is for the traffic created by 
the known population that can be 
housed in a given area, the greater is 
the possibility of adequately moving that 
traffic. 

No formula has yet been developed 
whereby it can be determined with ac- 
curacy what cubage of buildings in a 
given district will fit the traffic capaci- 
ties of the streets in that district. In 
any district there are innumerable vari- 
ables which affect the traffic burden upon 
the streets. 


cities. 


Time Concentration and Place Concen- 
tration as Traffic Congestion Factors 

Traffic congestion arises from a mul- 
titude of causes. For one thing, it arises 
primarily from the habit of all the peo- 
ple to come down town at about the 
same time, to go to lunch at about the 
same time, and to go home at about the 
same time. Time concentration is as 
great a cause of traffic congestion as 
place concentration. It would be en- 
tirely practicable to break these long- 
standing community habits by de-syn- 
chronizing the opening and closing hours 
of stores with respect to office buildings, 
and by changing the opening and closing 


hours of ofhee building groups. Such 
relieve the 
rush-hour traffic by spreading it over 4 
longer period of time. 

Downtown traffic congestion 
from the constriction of 
space as the result of parking cars and 
loading and unloading goods and persons 
it the curbs. Tenants and patrons of 
office buildings, loft buildings and 

using automobiles for their p: 
sonal transportation, must usually park 
their cars at the curbs or in nearly pub- 
Most office buildings and 
loft buildings and many stores require 
curb space convenient to their sidewalk 
elevators for the loading and unloading 
of supplies, merchandise or raw or fin 
ished materials. Large structures can 
be designed so as to compensate for the 
additional traffic demands on the streets 
created by them. In the first place, all 
loading and unloading of commodities 
and can be provided for 
within the building lines. In the second 
place, adequate space can be provided 
for the parking of all occupants’ or pa 
trons’ cars within or immediately in con 
nection with the building. By the ex- 
tension of this principle along the streets 
as large new buildings are constructed 
or as old buildings are reconstructed, 
and further by developing adequate and 
conveniently located public garages, the 
curbs could be freed from parking with- 
out causing any hardships. This would 
greatly increase the utility of motor ve- 
hicles as transportation units in densely 
built districts. The traffic capacities of 
streets would also be greatly increased 
thereby, but the elimination of parking 
(while stopping at the curb is allowed) 
would not give a continuous free lane on 
each side for moving traffic. 

The complete elimination of loading 
and unloading along all the curbs in a 
central district, especially the elimina- 
tion of passenger loading and unloading, 


de-svnehronization would 


arises 


ilso roadw ty 


stores, 


he garages. 


passengers 


presents greater difficulties. It is 
ceivable, however, that either by agree- 
ment 
block, 
able places could be set apart for off- 
street loading and unloading, preferably 
in the interior of the block. On an or- 
dinary street 68 feet wide, which is the 
width of the majority of San Francisco 

business district streets, the complete 
elimination of parking and loading and 
unloading, if it were possible, would 
double the present traffic capacity 


con- 


among all property owners in a 
or by some legal regulation, suit- 


Serious traffic congestion in San Fran- 
cisco could be postponed for many years 
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by the application of these, principles. 
In fact, we believe there are few streets 
in San Francisco which would approaca 
a condition of serious congestion even in 
the rush hours, if it were possible for 
all loading and unloading and parking 
to be handled within the building lines. 
One school of thought advocates that 
there should be no limit upon the height 
of buildings and that the building owner 
himself should build to the economic 
limit, demanding further that transpor- 
tation facilities be constructed to keep 
pace with the needs. There has been 
endless discussion and study as to what 
is the economic height of an office build- 
ing. Opinions vary—economic heights 
recommended by different authorities 
range from 8 to 63 stories. There is no 
doubt that the economic height varies 
somewhat in proportion to the value and 
area of the lot, and varies further ac- 
cording to a given set of local conditions. 
However, the economic height of one 
building is not necessarily that of all 
buildings which might be constructed in 
a district. As soon as one high building 
is constructed, it tends to detract from 
the desirability of low adjacent buildings 
and to create a desire on the part of 
owners of low buildings to also build high 
buildings. Such additional construction 
may overburden the transportation fa- 
cilities upon which the figures of the eco- 
nomic height of the first building were 
partially based. It may also greatly de- 
preciate the advantages possessed by the 
original high building in the way of light, 
air, view, distinction and accessibility. 
The economic height of solid blocks of 
buildings would appear to be very much 
lower than that of a single building. 


Some Cities’ Experience 
Such partial studies as have been 
made throughout the country indicate 
that relatively low buildings housing de- 
partment stores and theaters create a 
very much greater demand for pedes- 
trian traffic than do high office buildings, 
per unit of floor space. In Detroit each 
of two department stores had a daily, 
as well as a rush-hour, pedestrian traf- 
fic almost ten times that of a 26-story 
office building. In St. Louis 11 retail 
stores had a total daily pedestrian trat- 
fic of three times the total of 27 office 
buildings 

In San Francisco, September, 1929, a 
count of pedestrian traffic was made in 
and out of 79 office buildings and 25 re- 
tail stores. The four largest stores had 
a total daily traffic of almost three times 
the total of the four largest office build- 
ings. The rush-hour traffic of the stores 
was twice that of the office buildings. 
The average daily, rush-hour and noon- 
hour traffic was found for each 1,000 
square feet of office space for the 79 
buildings, and for each 1,000 square feet 
of gross sales space for six large stores. 
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The table gives a comparison of stores 
and office building pedestrian traffic: 


Office 
Buildings Stores 
Average daily traffic per 1,000 
sq. ft. of floor space 74.8 160.3 
Rush-hour traffic per 1,000 sq. 


ft. of floor space 7.9 15.9 
Noon-hour traffic per 1,000 sq. ft. 11.38 29.4 


High office buildings permit a large 
number of individual tenants or busi- 
ness firms that have frequent occasion to 
transact business with each other, to. be 
housed in a very limited area, thereby 
greatly facilitating personal contact, 
which is a valuable factor in the conduct 
of modern business. This personal con- 
tact would be more difficult and fre- 
quently impossible if the same floor area 
were spread in low buildings over a very 
large district. The advocate of high 
buildings contends that such business re- 
lations within buildings result in the 
conversion of horizontal street traffic 
into vertical elevator traffic. It is true 
that a certain amount of horizontal traf- 
fic is thus converted into vertical traffic, 
but only during the off-peak hours. The 
acute problem in street traffic is to 
handle the load during the peak hours, 
that is, during the time when tenants 
and employees of office buildings and 
other establishments are going to or 
from their places of business, all at ap- 
proximately the same time. Considering 
the rush hours only and assuming auto- 
mobile ownership and use to be constant, 
and the time of entrance and exit syn- 
chronized as at present, the pedestrian 
load on the sidewalks and the vehicular 
load on the streets created by a building 
would be approximately doubled if a 
building of twice the cubage per unit of 
land area were constructed on that plot. 

It is to the advantage of building 
owners, merchants and others owning 
property in central districts to preserve 
the means of access to these districts by 
various transportation facilities, among 
which the automobile is becoming of in- 
creasing importance. Anything which 
can be done in the design of buildings 
to facilitate the movement of auto- 
mobile traffic and avoid too great con- 
centration in limited areas will redound 
to the benefit of the whole group. This 
is a factor which should be considered 
when analyzing the economic heights of 
blocks of buildings. 


Summarizing the Situation 


In considering the question of the 
effect of high buildings upon street traf- 
fic, the main points as before discussed 
may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. A study of height limitations in cen- 
tral districts shows that large cities hav- 
ing such limitations have not in practice, 
so far as can be observed, substantially 
reduced street traffic congestion, as com- 
pared with cities which have no height 
limitations. Local conditions vary, how- 
ever, and such comparisons do not fur- 





nish conclusive proof one 
other. 

2. Even without height limitations 
is improbable that central districts 
cities would be solidly built up with hich 
buildings. The building owners wovid 
eventually have to take protective st 
either by the design of their own bu 
ings, or by acquisition of private rest: 
tions limiting the height to which adjac: 
buildings may be built. 

3. Cubage of buildings in portions 
central districts should bear some re! 
tionship to traffic capacities of streets. A 
formula is needed to determine what th 
building cubage should be, but no accura 
formula for this purpose has ever been 
developed. 

4. Traffic relief can be obtained 
cities by spreading the time concentratio 
of traffic over a longer time period. Th 
all-important rush-hour traffic can be re- 
lieved by de-synchronizing store and of- 
fice building hours. 

5. It is possible to ultimately reliev: 
the curbs of all parking of cars and 
greatly reduce street congestion caused 
by loading and unloading. This could bi 
done by (1) designing all large new build- 
ings to accommodate parking and loading 
and unloading within the building or on 
property immediately in connection there- 
with; (2) progressively reconstructing old 
buildings similarly for such accommoda- 
tions; and (3) developing adequate pub- 
lie garages conveniently located to serv: 
every part of the central district. This 
would greatly increase the traffic capacities 
of the streets, and add to the utility of 
the motor car. The elimination of load- 
ing and unloading in a central district pre- 
sents greater difficulties, but is not im- 
possible. On an ordinary city street th: 
release of one continuous lane on each 
side of the street for moving traffic would 
double the traffic capacity. 

6. Accurate counts of pedestrian traffic 
in and out of high office buildings and 
large stores show that in the rush hour the 
traffic per 1,000 square feet of floor spac: 
in stores is at least double that in office 
buildings. This shows that the intensity, 
of use of buildings is quite as important 
as the cubage of buildings so far as the 
problem of street traffic is concerned. 

From a traffic standpoint, and to pre- 
serve the numerous benefits of high 
buildings, the ideal development would 
seem to be large skyscrapers with rather 
low buildings on interjacent property. 
The chief difficulty in attaining such a 
development lies in determining a just 
and practicable means of compensating 
the owners of interjacent property for 
the restrictions which would limit the 
actual or potential property values. Eco- 
nemie and other problems of first mag- 
nitude are involved in attaining such an 
ideal development in American cities. 


way or 


Eprrogta Nore.—See also “Height Regulations 
by Cubical Contents,” in THe American City, 
July, 1927, p. 84; “A New Principle in Municipal 
Taxation,” Feb., 1927, p. 157, and ‘Tall Taxes for 
Tall Buildings,” Mar., 1927, p. 370, both by Al- 
bert S. Bard; “Spaciousness in the City Plan,” 
by H. S. Buttenheim, Nov., 1929, p. 129, and Dec., 
1929, p. 123; “Skyscrapers and Spaciousness,’ by 
Thomas Adams, Mar., 1930, p. 89; also page 120 
of this issue. 
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AIRPORTS AND AVIATION 


A Monthly Department on Aeronautical Activities of Municipal Interest 


Conducted by ARCHIBALD BLACK, President, Black & Bigelow, Inc., Air Transport Engineers 








Effect of the Fare Cuts 


i 3 HE air transport operators of the 
country have now had a few months’ 
experience with the reduced rates which 
were made effective last January. With- 
it exception, a very substantial increase 
n traffic followed almost immediately the 
duction of rates. In some cases opera- 
tors have reported as much as 300 per 
cent increase in the number of passengers 
carried since the reduced rates were made 
fective. The rate reductions vary ac- 
cording to the lines used. In some cases, 
the present fares are notably in excess 
of the railroad, in other cases they equal 
the railroad, while in still other cases th 
ires are actually slightly below the total 
cost of traveling by rail. 

{s indicative of the volume of traffic 
now being carried, Colonial Airways be- 
tween Boston and New York operates 
three round trips every day, using Fokke1 
14-passenger airplanes, and the seating ca- 
pacity is practically all sold out. Whik 
operators cannot avoid a with th 
present volume of traffic and the present 
fares, the purpose in making the cut is 
thoroughly sound. Passengers are being 
educated to use the air, and the volume of 
traffie is growing steadily. If this con- 
tinues, a very small increase in the fare 
will put most lines on a paying basis. 


New York State Air Code 


— this month, a new law estab- 
lishing air traffic rules in the state 
of New York was inaugurated by the 
State Legislature and signed by Gover- 
nor Roosevelt to become effective on July 
1, 1930. This law, forming Chapter 245 
of the General Business Law, established 
rules for right-of-way and flying height, 
and restricts acrobatic flying. Another 
measure was passed by the Legislature 
and approved by the Governor, re-creat- 
ing a temporary commission to study avia- 
tion requirements and install a state sys- 
tem of weather observation service. 


loss 


Gasoline Tax Fought by Air 
Line 
ie a number of states where a gasoline 
tax is applied, this tax has been col- 
lected on aviation gasoline, despite the 
fact that it was originally inaugurated for 
the purpose of highway maintenance. 
Boeing Air Transport, in an injunction 
suit filed on March 29 against the state of 
Nebraska, claimed exemption from the 
state highway taxes on gasoline used for 
its mail planes. In its brief, the company 
contended that its airplanes flying be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco were 
engaged solely in interstate commerce. A 
4 cent tax, the company estimates, would 
cost approximately $10,000 per year. 


Fog Landings 
HE question of “blind” landing of air- 
planes has been discussed very ex- 
tensively in the 
considerable 


past several years, and 
been made in 
this direction. Just as with any other new 
proposal, we find that the truth lies be- 


tween extreme 


progress has 


optimism on one side and 
tbsolute pessimism on the other. In an 
editorial on March 4, the New York Sw 
summed up the activity in this field so 
concise ly that it seems worthy of repro- 
duction verbatim on this page: 

“For a vear the Bureau of Standards 
has been engaged in the experimental usé 
of radio to aid airplanes landing at an 
iirport in a dense fog. To make a safe 
landing, the pilot of a fogbound airplané 
simultaneous knowledge of 
must be guided to and 
along a runway; he must know how far 
along it he has gone; he must know 
far above it he is. The directive beacon 
in experiments at Mitchel Field 
in September by Lieutenant Doolittle 
first demand; the marker hea- 
and the landing 


must have 
three things: he 


how 
as wUs¢ d 
meets the 


con 
beam the 


meets the 
third 


second: 
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Buffalo Conference 

HE Second National Airports Confer- 

ence called by the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America is to 
be held in the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y 
on May 14, 15 and 16. A very complete 
program has been worked out, including 
papers on weather, radio, merchandising 
in aviation, and the part of airports in 
transportation. The different committe: 
sessions include: finance and accounting; 
hangar construction; surfacing and drain- 
age; lighting; servicing planes; legal and 
legislative ; seaplane and amphibian bases; 
traffic handling; concessions; and 
advertising; and small town airports 
Tue American Crty hopes to report on 
interesting papers in its June 


sales 


the more 


issue. 


Paris Safety Congress 

HE first International Aerial Safety 

Congress will be held in Paris, De- 
cember 10 to 23 of this year, under the 
patronage of the French Ministry for Air 
and the auspices of the French Committee 
The Aero- 
Department 


on Aeronautical Propaganda. 
nautics Branch of the U. S. 
ff Commerce has been appointed corre- 
spondent in the United States, and the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of 
America, and National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation have designated representatives to 
serve on the committee which will plan 
the arrangements and a list of 


papers 








. . é ¥ ** ’ . 
Aviation “Gas” Consumption 
S' ME interesting figures have just been 
\J published by the Aeronautics Branch 
of: the Department of Commerce on the 
tmount ol gasoline 
industry in 
The Department 


consumed by the 


iViation civilian operations 


estimates that in th 


four-year period from 1926 to 1929, th: 
gasoline consumed by airplanes imounted 
to 38,811,954 gallons, somewhat more than 
half of this being used during 1929. Th 
detailed figures ire gasoline ipproxl- 


mately 3,300,000 gallons in 1926; 5,060,000 
in 1927; 9,900,000 in 1928; and 20,576,468 
in 1929; engine oil—approximately 165,000 
gallons in 1926; 253,000 in 1927; 495,000 in 
1928; and 1,028,823 in 1929. 


Making Airports Pay 
U NDER the heading, “The City Goes 
into Business,” O. E. Carr, City 
Manager of Fort Worth, Texas, writes 
Fort Worth’s ex- 
perience in the airport business, in the 
March issue Mr. Carr 
that in Fort Worth all improvements have 
placed on the field by the city 
which rents hangar space and office space 
The city also makes repairs 
ind retails some accessories, 


an interesting story on 


states 


of Airports. 
be en 


to operators 
to airplane Ss 
in addition to furnishing gasoline at the 
field. Present returns from the Fort 
Worth airport are about $15,000 a year 
in excess of the operating cost, while the 
present investment represents about $150,- 
000. The city has available $500,000 with 
which to buy land, so far under 
and to make necessary improvements to 
the field as they are required. Mr. Carr 
states that he does not believe this invest- 
ment should be 
revenue in excess of operating cost to the 
amount of at least $40,000 per year can be 
realized in the next ten This ar- 
ticle information of interest to 
1irport managers facing similar problems 


le ase, 


made by the city unless 


years 


contains 


Zeppelin Developments 


HE long-talked-of plans for operation 
of Zeppelin airships across the At- 
lantic appear to be nearing realization at 
last. The Zeppelin Company of 
backing of very substan- 


Crermany 
has enlisted the 
tial American interests in this enterprise, 


and construction of airships in Germany 
ind the United States is being rted as 
part ol th developme nt ot U plans 
On April 7, the German Zeppelin Com- 

iny effected an igreement with the I Ss 


rrangements 


pelin at 


Navy Department 
for accommodating the Graf Z 


covering 


Lakehurst, N. J. Under this arrangement, 
the Navy airship station facilities will be 
placed at the disposal of the Graf Zep- 


Summer, @ 
worke d out. 


pelin on its trip across this 


scale of charges having been 
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WHY SQUIRRELVILLE NEVER HAD A_ RAILROAD 


Copyright, 1930, New York Tribune’ Inc. 
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Hog Island Airport 
FTER having been under considera- 
tion for several years, the city ol 
iladelphia has at last effected arrange- 
ents with the U. 8S. Shipping Board to 
ke over the Hog Island property for 
velopment as a shipping terminal. Un- 
ier the plans adopted by the City, th 
te will be extensively developed to pro- 
ide the most modern terminal facilities 
\t the north end of the Island, a seaplane 
nding base will be provided and 307 
cres of back land will be developed as 
in airport, in addition to the facilities to 
be provided for water and rail transport 


Philadelphia Region Airports 
HE report of this study on airways 
and airports has just been made pub- 

lic by the Aviation Committee of the Re- 

gional Planning Federation of the Phil- 
adelphia Tri-State District. It consists of 
some 32 pages, and covers in detail the ex- 
isting airport facilities in the area immo- 
diately adjacent to Philadelphia and ex- 
tending as far north as New York and as 
far south as Washington, D. C. Begin- 
ning with a resumé of the present status 
of aviation, the report shows the necessity 
of airport facilities and outlines the exist- 
ing facilities in this area. In addition, air- 
ports are proposed in locations wher« 
either none exist at present or where the 
present facilities are considered inade- 
quate. The report opens with a foreword 
by Colonel H. H. Blee of the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce 


and closes with the recommendation that 
airport projects be developed with the as- 
sistance of recognized experts in airport 
planning and construction and that the 
entire development be carried out under 
the supervision of such experts and in col- 
laboration with the Aeronautics Branch of 
the Department of Commerce 


German Aerial Taxis 
CCORDING to reports just received 
from Germany by the New York 

Evening Post, the Luft Hansa, a German 
airplane operating company, is instituting 
an aerial taxi service similar to that 
which has been in use in the United 
States for the last eight or ten years. 
The fare has been established at 44 cents 
per mile irrespective of number of pas- 
sengers or whether or not the plane will 
be used for the return trip. The com- 
pany plans to put fifty airplanes into this 
service, hoping to utilize those withdrawn 
from regular passenger service because of 
the decreased subsidy for this year. . It 
is interesting to note that the fare now 
established for these aerial taxis is less 
than the amount of the subsidy which 
was paid by the German Government to 
airplane operators several years ago 


Airport Administration 

ppt an the head of “Airport Sym- 
posium” the April, 1930, issue of City 

Planning carries a series of comments on 

the question of whether or not municipal 

airports should be placed under the man- 
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agement of park departments L.. Hf. 
Wier, of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, presents a very 
logical picture ol the probable develop- 
ment of aviation and argues that it would 
be illogical for the park departments to 
manage terminal flying fields. Theodore 
Wirth, Superintendent, Board of Park 
Commissioners, Minneapolis, takes a d 

ferent attitude on this question, while | 
P. Goodrich, consulting engineer, of New 
York, seems to feel that the whole airport 
management situation is still very much 
of an open question. The others contrit 
uting to this symposium are Gilmore D 
Clarke, Landscape Architect, Westchester 
County Park Commission; Phelps Wy- 
man, Landscape Architect, Milwaukee; 
and John Nolen, City Planning Con- 
sultant, Cambridge, Mass 


Two Guggenheim Fund 


Reports 
W ITHIN the past lew months the 
Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the 
Promotion of Aeronautics wound up its 
affairs and with the completion of its 
work issued two interesting reports, one 
covering a study on Aviation and Life 
Insurance, the other being the final re- 
port on the Safe Aureraft 


Competition. 


Eprrorta N¢ 
and Planning 
two recent 
briefly abst 
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Master Construction 


Glass-Overs for Sludge Beds 











City of Elyria, Ohio 
Uses L & B Sludge Bed Glass-Overs 
for Sewage Disposal Plant 


George B. Gascoigne, Engineer 


A. A. Burger, Assoc. Eng. 


sé 2 ROM the Imhoff tanks the sewage passes 

to the aerating tanks which are one 
hundred and sixty feet long, ten feet wide, and 
have a liquid depth of fifteen feet. An aeration 
period of four hours is provided. Air is sup- 
plied by two electrically-driven centrifugal com- 
pressors, each having two thousand cubic feet 
per minute capacity. The aerated sewage passes 
through meters to two sludge settling tanks 
equipped with sludge removal mechanisms. The 
tanks are each forty-five feet square and twelve 
feet deep, and the sewage is retained two hours 
for settling out of the solids. From the sludge 
settling tanks the effluent flows directly to the 
Black River. Approximately twenty per cent 
of the Sludge will be returned through the in- 
fluent line to the aeration tanks. The excess 
sludge together with the sludge from the Imhoff 
or primary settling tanks will be mixed and 





placed in the two fiftyfoot circular digestion 
tanks, each equipped with floating covers and 
having a twenty-foot water depth. These diges- 
tion tanks are provided with heating coils. 


“From the sludge digestion tanks sludge will be 
drawn by gravity to the covered sludge drying 
beds. There are two houses each thirty-six by 
one hundred and seventy-five feet in plan. Each 
of these houses is subdivided into four beds. 
The sludge will be removed from the beds by 
means of a litter carrier operated upon an over- 
head trolley. The dried sludge may either be 
loaded onto trucks for use as fertilizer, or into 
industrial cars to be wasted in the vicinity of 
the plant.” 


The Sludge Bed Glass-Overs are Lord and Burn- 
ham’s Master Construction. 








Jord «. Rurnham@. 


Sludge Bed Glass-Overs 


Graybar Building 


208 South LaSalle Street 


Harbor Commission Building 
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THE TAXPAYER’S DOLLAR 


A Monthly Department of Budgeting, Assessment, Taxation, Accounting and Other Phases of Municipal Finance 
Conducted by A. E. BUCK, National Institute of Public Administration, New York 





Sinking-Fund Management 
in Kansas City 


N a recent issue of its bulletin, the Kan- 
sas City Public Service Institute criti- 
s the handling of sinking-funds in that 
The sinking-funds bad 
dition when the existing city adminis- 
tion took office in 1926. The tax rate 
several years was too low to meet the 
juirements of the sinking-funds. Upon 
Institute’s pointing out this situation, 
city administration engaged a firm of 
iblic accountants to analyze the funds 
This firm recommended an increase in the 

x rate for sinking-funds for 1927 from 2! 

114 mills, which was intended to tak 
ire of the current require ments as well 

the deficiencies in the funds. Th 
Council in 1927 increased the rate to 3% 
ills, which slightly than 
enough to meet current requirements. The 
rate was fixed in 1928, but in 1929 
the City Manager recommended a reduc- 
tion to 3 mills. 

The Institute holds that this recom- 
mendation of the City Manager was un- 
justifiable. It adds that this means that 
no contribution to the sinking-funds is 
to be made from taxation this year. In- 
stead, deficiencies are increased and will 
have to be paid in future years. Not only 
is nothing to be added to the sinking- 
funds from taxation, but approximately 
$180,000 of the earnings of sinking-funds 
previously accumulated will be used to 
pay serial bonds due this year. Taxpayers 
five and ten years from now will not thank 
administrations of recent years for passing 
on their obligations for future years to 
pay.” 
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Boston Worries Over Com- 
plicated Fiscal System 


VERY year the city of Boston must 
go to the Massachusetts Legislature 
to have its tax limit fixed. The Mayor 
must go before the Legislative Committee 
and present his case; in the language of 
the Bostonians, “the Hall” must wait on 
“the Hill.” Of course, the Mayors of the 
city do not like this. And there are others 
who agree with them. Henry L. Shattuck, 
sometime Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, led a movement a few 
years ago to change the system. Although 
he had powerful backing, he failed. 
Writing on this situation, F. Lauriston 
Bullard, editorial correspondent of the 
New York Times, says: “It may be 
doubted if any other big city the country 
over has such a cumbersome system. Bos- 
ton is largely governed by statute. The 
school committee is elected by the voters 
of the city, but its budget of millions, in- 
chiding all moneys used except for the 
construction and repair of buildings, is 
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“Some years ago the city idopted " 
The obstacle in th 
way of its full efficiency in 
the long wait for the General Court 
decide what the tax limit shall be Phe 
city charter, prescribed by the Legislature, 
requires that the budget shall be sub- 
mitted to the City Council within thirty 
days of the start of the fiscal year. This 
requirement is never fulfilled. 

“For instance, here is the record 
1929: The legislative hearing on the tax 
limit bill was held on February 25; the 
Governor signed the bill on March 20; 
the budget was ready five days later for 
submission to the Council; the Council 
adopted the budget on April 29; the 
Mayor approved it the next day. Elapsed 
time between the beginning of the fiscal 
year and the approval of the Mayor, mak- 
ing the budget effective, 120 days. In 
1928 it was 129 days. In 1927 it was 137 
days. The shortest interval was 71 days 
in 1921. 

“Meanwhile the city gets along some- 
how with the free cash in the treasury, its 
income from various regular sources, and 
frequently by recourse to borrowing from 
the banks by temporary loans.” 


budget svstem 


great 


operation is 


for 


Various assessments laid on the city by 
the state, for the metropolitan. parks, 
sewers, etc., totaled $4,210,000 in 1929, and 
the expenses of Suffolk County, nearly 
identical with the city, amounted to 
$3,760,000. Still other large assessments, 
notably those for the schools and the 
Police Department, must be paid by the 
city although their amounts are not de- 
termined thereby. Then come the ex- 
penses of the regular city departments, 
actually under city control, and the in- 
terest, sinking-fund charges, and 
bond retirements on the city debt, and 
$3,210,000 for “general purposes.” Includ- 
ing $19,645,000 charged to the city for the 
schools, this group of totaled 
$63,202,000. 

“Now the city did not know last year 
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“As valuations st 
tax limit 
power of ‘slightly 
The Chamber’s committee now 
that the Legislature return to the original 
conception of how this law should oper- 
ate, by establishing for the current 
or for a limited period of years, a max- 
imum limit which will allow the city some 
reasonable leeway in its 
and the 
general.” 


Buffalo, Faced with Large 
Budget, Wants Tax Limit 
Increased 


I UFFALO, N. ¥ 
mates for the forthcoming fiscal year 
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source ol city rev 
the direct tax on real and personal prop- 
erty. This is levied each year by the lo- 
1 government It is subject, however, 
to a restriction in 10 of Article 
VIII of the state constitution, which 
reads: ‘The amount hereafter to be raised 
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Cutting widths 60 and 96 
inches. Three and five unit 
gangs. bh ~—¥ —_, 


Get acquainted with this 
modern, dependable power 
lawn mower and roller. 


Write for illustrated descrip- 
tive literature and for the 
name of the nearest Cold- 
well dealer. 


Coldwell Gang Lawn Mower 
Finest Results with the Least Expense 


HIS light weight Fairway and Park Gang was developed to meet the demand 

for an inexpensive piece of equipment which combined lightness of weight 

and draft with extreme flexibility for use on Golf Fairways, Parks, Estates, 
School and College Campuses and other large lawn areas. 


The gang complete weighs less than 500 pounds and may easily be drawn by any 
of the light weight tractors or by one fair sized horse. 


The 21 inch cutting units are flexibly attached to the superstructure or frame work 
so that they oscillate freely in any direction and conform readily to the uneven 
surface of the ground. Thus the Coldwell gang is particularly useful on hilly and un- 
even lawns. 


CoLpWELL LAwN Mower Company, Newsuren, N. Y., U.S. A. 


‘id In CanapaA—Taytor-Forses Co., Lro., GueLpu 
Manufacturers of DEPENDABLE Lawn Mowers—HAND, HORSE, GASOLINE, aoe | 
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tax for county or city purposes, in any 
nty containing a city of over 100,000 
ibitants, or in any such city of this 
te, in addition to providing for the 
neipal and interest of the county or 

debt, shall not in the aggregate ex- 
d in any one year 2 per centum of the 
essed valuation of the real and per- 
nal estate of such county or city, to be 
certained as prescribed in this section 
respect to county or city debt.’ 

The reference in the concluding words 

the paragraph is to the clause forbid- 
ling a county or city to become indebted 

) an amount exceeding 10 per cent of the 
issessed valuation of its real estate as 
shown by the ‘last assessment for state or 
county taxes prior to the incurring of such 
indebtedness.’ 

“The assessed valuation of Buffalo is 
$1,100,000,000. Hence, the largest sum 
which it can raise by direct tax, except 
for debt payments, is $22,000,000. Besides 
the revenue from the direct tax, the city 
receives certain sums from the state, of 
which the most important are derived 
from the state appropriation for public 
schools, the state income tax, the fran- 
chise tax on corporations, the mortgage 
tax, the bank tax and real estate licenses. 
Additional sums obtained locally from 
such sources as water-rates, fines, markets, 
ete., go only a little way toward offsetting 
the expenses of the bureaus collecting 
them, except in the case of the Water De- 
partment, which is self-supporting. 

“All of this revenue from the state is 
dependent on the action of the Legisla- 
ture and is out of the control of the local 
government. The state collects the taxes 
and turns over their respective portions to 
the cities and counties. 

“Buffalo can estimate a revenue of 
about $10,850,000 from these indirect 
sources, principally the state. Thus it 
reaches the total of $32,850,000 as the 
limit of expenditures. 

“The problem of fitting demands for 
$35,643,532 into a revenue restricted by 
state laws to $32,850,000 might find an off- 
hand answer in a curt reduction of the 
grants to the departments, but that is not 
an easy thing to do. The school depart- 
ment, for example, called for $13,320,827. 
That is nearly $2,000,000 more than al- 
lowed for the current year, but schools, 
even if expensive, are a necessity on 
which few public-spirited citizens wish to 
economize. Action by the Board of Edu- 
cation in cutting $850,000 from the esti- 
mate brought a storm of protests from 
teachers, parents and other friends of the 
schools. It is obvious, nevertheless, that 
the cost of this service must be reduced 
considerably more than $850,000 unless the 
money it wants can be taken from other 
departments, and these are also able to 
point. out that the schools already have 35 
per cent of the total revenue. 

“Tt should not be understood that the 
city’s financial condition is, In any sense, 
unsound. On the contrary, its credit is 
high. As the laws of the state stand, it 
would be virtually impossible for any 
city, unless officials recklessly disregarded 
statutes, to gct itself into a condition that 
would justify anxiety among investors. 
That is a weighty argument in support of 
the present state laws. 


“The question which the experience oi 
Buffalo suggests to some of its citizens, 
and which may be worth the attention of 
other cities, is whether, since the state so 
closely controls municipal revenues, it 
should not turn over to these local gov- 
ernments a larger portion of the money 
which they actually contribute to the stat: 
treasury. Mayor Roesch has sent to the 
Legislature bills which would give cities 
the entire proceeds of the franchise tax 
and 50 per cent of the funds derived from 
the gasoline tax. These measures would 
add about $2,250,000 a year to Buffalo's 
available revenues. Their adoption, how- 
ever, must depend on the attitude of 
other communities. Some Buffalonians 
have argued that the 2 per cent limit, 
which was adopted in 1894, is too low to 
be suited to present wage standards of 
school teachers or the general 
power of the dollar. 

“A less frequent suggestion, but on 
which may accord better with sound eco- 
nomics, is that cities should be permitted 
to depend more on income taxes, either 
by a larger allotment from the state or by 
an increase in the rate. The income tax 
has the merit that it applies only to earn- 


The Municipal 


By SANDERS SHANKS, JR 


buying 


yf HE sharp rise in municipal bond prices 
which occurred between December 1 
of last year and April 1 of this year was 
caused, not alone by the improvement in 
the fundamental factors underlying the 
bond market in general, but also by the 
desire on the part of dealers in municipal 
securities to stock their shelves with a nor- 
mal supply of bonds. For about two years, 
because of the uncertain bond market out- 
look and the high interest cost of carry- 
bonds, dealers’ inventories 
ind a policy of extreme cau- 
making commitments the 


ing 
to the 
tion mn 
rule. 

When the stock market crash came and 
it was generally agreed that the whole as- 
pect of the bond market. had changed for 
the better, dealers at once began com- 
peting with each other for all new issues 
placed on sale and for such portions of old 
issues as came on the market. This buy- 
ing power, greater perhaps than that of 
the investing public, materially accentu- 
ated the advance in prices. 

By April 1, the dealers were again well 
stocked with bonds. Also, the volume of 
new offerings of state and municipal issues 
had grown to fully normal proportions, 
with indications of a continued large out- 
put of new bonds during the months of 
April, May and June. In other words, 
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Amount Municipality 
Brookline, Mass 

New York State 
Indianapolis, Ind 

Ramsey Co., Minn 

Flint, Mich. 

Crestline, Ohio, Sch. Dist 

El Paso, Tex 

Huntington Beach, Calif. 
Clarkstown, N. Y., Fire Dist. 
Mount Airy, N. C. 

Meridan, Idaho 
Virginia Beach, 
Alabama City, 


$590,000 
31,550,000 
17,000 
1,000,000 
460,000 
210,000 
362,000 
112,000 
13,000 
50,000 
40,000 
70,000 
10.000 


Va. 
Ala. 
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ings or profits. The property tax may be 
confiseatory, taking the citizen’s capital 
if he fails to make it earn enough to meet 
the demands of government.” 


Local Government Finance 
in Pennsylvania 


EONARD P. FOX, of the Pennsyl- 

vania State Chamber of Commerce, 
has recently issued a pamphlet on “Tax- 
ation and Indebtedness of Local Govern- 
ments in Pennsylvania.” This pamphlet 
is designed to call attention to the finan- 
cial aspects of the 5,514 taxing districts 
which exist in the state. It shows that 
local taxation in a period of fifteen years, 
between 1912 and 1927, increased 274 per 
cent. In 1927 it reached the grand total 
of $330,000,000. 

The pamphlet is concerned mainly with 
suggesting studies that should be made of 
the local government finances. These re- 
late to current revenues, current expendi- 
tures, and indebtedness. There are brief 
references to the capital budget, county 
unit plan of assessment, assessment stand- 
irds, and fee System o! tax collection 


Bond Market 


Epitor, The Bond Buyer 


the initial phase of the current bull market 
for bonds—the market—may be 
said to have ended about April | id it 
was natural that at about that tim: 
should have been a slight 
Municipal bonds are now selling on a 
price level slightly below that reached two 
years ago. There is every re to be- 
that prices will remain at this level 
or move higher during the next 
months. While an upturn in general bu 
ness activity sufficient to materially stiff 
interest 
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HIS year’s needs are not a matter of pioneering new routes. Before 
we start blazing trails, let's first improve what we have. 





The straightening, widening and modernizing of rambling, narrow, 
“buggy-gauge” roads will contribute untold relief to present conditions. 
Such a program is an assured means of making a little road-money do 
the work of a lot. When a community finally decides to meet this year’s 
needs this year, it turns as a rule to the Tarvia organization for practi- 








cal, money-saving Cooperation. 


Old gravel roads and broken down macadam can be salvaged by the 
Tarvia “Re-Tread” method—quickly, economically. No expensive 
machinery need be used to do a first-rate job, and with only the least 
expensive maintenance a “Re-Tread” pavement will last indefinitely — 


The Gail co y smooth, easy-riding, skid-safe and storm-proof. 
Biot Yodk Chine Philadelphia Get acquainted with Tarvia “Re-Tread.” ’Phone, wire or write our 
St. Louis Minneapolis Boston P ‘ 
Detroit Cleveland Birmingham nearest office for full information. 
Buffalo Columbus Milwaukee 


Providence Syracuse Cincinnati 
Baltimore Toledo Rochester 
Lebanon Youngstown Bethiechem 


Hartford] 
In Canada: © we 99 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Lrd. - 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tux American City. 

















THE MONTH IN PUBLIC HEALTH 


Conducted by JAMES A. TOBEY, Dr. P. H. 





Federal Health Correlation 

FTER full and complete discussion 
4 the House of Representatives of the 
United States Congress passed the Parke 
bill CH.R. 8807) for the coordination ol 
Federal health activities, on March 26 
1930. It was passed in the Senate on April 
1, 1930, and signed by the President on 
April 9. This is virtually the sam: 
measure that was adopted by the last 
Congress, but was vetoed by President 
Coolidge on the ground that it was so 
framed as to limit the constitutional au 
thority of the President to make appoint- 
ments, and, besides, gave a military status 
to Federal officers engaged in 
pursuits. 

These two objections have been 
come in the present bill. The main fea- 
tures of the measure are its provisions for 
the detail of personnel of the Public 
Health Service to any department or es- 
tablishment of the Government carrying 
on health activities; the detail of Pub- 
lic Health Service officers to educational 
and research organizations in order to 
make special studies; the establishment 
of new divisions in the Hygienic Labora- 
tory; the granting of a commissioned 
status similar to that now enjoyed by 
medical officers, to sanitary engineers, 
dentists and certain other qualified scien- 
tific personnel; the appointment of spe- 
cialists as needed to grades higher than 
assistant surgeon; better promotional 
standards; and the appointment of a na- 
tional advisory council for the Public 
Health Service. The bill as passed last 
year contained provision for a nurse corps, 
but this has been eliminated in the pres- 
ent measure. 

The chief object of this excellent law is 
to make more efficient the internal ad- 
ministration of our principal Federal 
health agency, and to provide for a certain 
amount of correlated efforts in all Fed- 
eral health work. The bill does not go so 
far in the latter respect as many leading 
sanitarians desire, but, on the other hand, 
its effect is not to disturb the autonomy 
of any of the various other bureaus now 
undertaking health activities, and its op- 
eration ought to be conducive to greater 
efficiency in government health work. The 
endeavor to secure enactment of such a 
law was begun five years ago, a striking 
commentary on the speed with which 
health legislation is obtained. 


The National Health Organ- 
ization in Canada 

N many foreign countries there are 

ministries of health, directed by cabi- 
net officers. The Dominion of Canada has 
a Department of Pensions and National 
Health, of which Hon. J. H. King, M.D., 
is Minister and Dr. J. A. Amyot is Deputy 
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The report of the work of this Can 
idian Department for the year ending 
March 31, 1930, has recently been issued 
Among the interesting 
to the effect that 
ments with the 
Health Service been of much 
fit to both countries. The 
gineers of our Federal Health Service 
been particularly active in with 
their official Canadian Dis- 
ease has, unfortunately, never been a re- 
specter of national boundary lines 
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In each of the provinces of Canada ther: 
are boards of health similar to our state 
health departments, and the 
nicipalities across the border also, of 
course, have their local health depart- 
ments. Many Canadian sanitarians are 
members of the American Public Health 
Association and take a prominent part in 
its activities. 


various mu- 


Paying the Bills of a 
Board of Health 


OCAL health departments must of 

+ necessity incur bills for material pur- 
chased or services rendered in the conduct 
of their official duties. Such obligations 
ought to be promptly met with as litth 
red tape as possible. In the New Jersey 
Public Health News for March, 1930, is an 
excellent anonymous article which dis- 
cusses this important subject and outlines 
a procedure to be followed. 

Boards of health are advised to adopt a 
voucher similar to that furnished by the 
municipality itself. Persons having claims 
would use this voucher containing an af- 
fidavit, and this would be submitted to 
the board for approval at one of its meet- 
ings. A warrant would then be signed by 
the president and secretary of the board 
and forwarded to the chief financial officer 
of the municipality, who would countersign 
it, thus making it valid for payment 
Thereupon the approved voucher would 
be filed for permanent record. This sug- 
gested procedure would eliminate the de- 
lays and trouble caused when mayors and 
councils have to pass on the bills of local 
health boards. The necessary funds for 
the purpose could be deposited in a sepa- 
rate bank account, under custody of the 
financial officer of the community, and 
drawn upon and replenished as necessary 
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Recognition for Long Service 
path vears as a health officer is the 
unique record of Dr. Andrew Web 

Van Slyke, of Coxsackie, N. Y., a¢ 

cording to an item in Health Ni. of that 
state for March 17, 1930 
1 photograph of the doctor 
i brief biographical sketch 

that Dr. Van Slyke 
ord for continuous service as 
ficer, and it is probable 

On several occasions, 
called in this department 
held by various 
chiefly such 
tively rare. Thus, 
Dr. Charles V. Chapin has been Superin- 
tendent of Health of Providence, R. L., 
for 46 years, Dr. George Goler has been 
Health Officer of Rochester, N. Y., for 34 
years, and Dr. A. A. Cairns has been con- 
nected with the Philadelphia Health De- 
partment for 31 years. Recently, Dr 
Shirley W. Wynne celebrated his 20th an- 
niversary with the New York City Health 
Department. Surgeon General H. S 
Cumming of the United States Public 
Health Service has been in public health 
work for 36 years. 

An interesting ceremony was held in 
New York City on March 12, 1930, when 
Dr. Thomas Darlington was invested with 
the title of Commissioner Emeritus of the 
City Department of Health. Dr. Darling- 
ton medical practitioner for 
fifty years and served as Health Commis- 
sioner of New York City from 1904 to 
1910. Despite his 72 years, Dr. Darlington 
makes numerous speeches on public health 
and at present 1s said to deliver, on the 
average, his 
favorite 

A more wide ly ce lebrated occasion Was 
that in honor of the eightieth birthday of 
Dr. William H. Welch, on April 8. Al- 
though never a health officer, Dr. Welch 
has always been interested in public 
health and has served as President of the 
Maryland Board of Health, as the first 
Director of the Johns Hopkins School of 
Hygi ne and Public Health, and as a men 
ber of the International Health 
President Hoover, who spoke at the meet 
ing in Washington, terized Dn 
Welch as “our greatest stateman in the 
field of public health.’ 
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3% million dollar Davey tree-s 


TOTWITHSTANDING this large vol- 
N ume of 75.5% of 
less than $100.00 each 
service of internationally 
Tree You 


might wonder why it is possible 


business, 
clients 

the 
famous Davey 


pay 
tor 


Surgeons. 


to secure this reliable, expert serv ice 
at so low an 
In the 


men 


average cost. 
first place, Davey 


are really local to you. 
They are thoroughly trained 
in Ohio and are then sent out 
to live in the many localities 
where Davey clients are 
They are easily avail- 
able for large or small oper- 
ations. 


served 





nting 





JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 

Tree Surgery 

Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Father of 


made on the estate of Adolph 8S. Ochs, Lake George, New 


In the second place, nearly all Davey 
men are motor equipped and can go 
quickly fromone operation toanother 
in the sections where they live. The 
element of lost time is negligible 

In the next place, Davey Tree 
Surgeons know what to do. They do 
not waste any time in guess- 
ing or in experimenting. Not 
only are they real experts in 
actual performance, but they 
are specially trained in the all- 
important matterof diagnosis. 

And last, but by no means 
least, Davey men are work- 
ers. No one is permitted to 
remain in the Davey organi- 








York, by Frank Swift Chase 
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saving business in 1929 


zation unless he works diligently and 
honestly. You can trust Davey Tree 
Surgeons. 

Send for nearest Davey represen- 
tative to make a careful examina- 
tion of your priceless trees without 
obligation. Write or wire Kent, Ohio. 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO.,, Inc. 

431 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 
Branch Offices in all important cities between Boston 


and Kansas City, between Canada and the Gulf 
Martin L. Davey, President and General Manager 





Tune In Davey Tree Golden Anniversary 
Radio Hour 

Every Sunday afternoon, 5 to 6 Eastern time; 4 to5 

| Central time; over the Red Network National Broad- 

casting Company. 't—.,! the old-time songs that 

everyone knows and loves, Listen to Chandler Gold- 

thwaite on the Skinner Residence Organ. 
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Prepared by 
FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
Author of “The Law of 

City Planning and Zoning”’ 





Recent Zoning Laws and Ordinances 


New Jersey —1930, Planning Law for mu- 


nicipalities, except counties. (See 
end of page 171.) 

Greece, N. Y—August 1, 1928. 

Green Bay, Wis—July 26, 1929. 


Airports 

AvaBAMA—City of Mobile v. Lortigue, 
Court of Appeals, reported in U. 8. Daily, 
April 1, 1930—A city in the construction, 
repair and operation of a municipal air- 
port acts in its corporate, as distinguished 
from its governmental capacity, and is 
liable for the negligent performance of 
the work by its agents. 

Massacuusetts.—Smith v. New Eng- 
land Aircraft Co., Inc., 170 N. E. 385.— 
The owners of land adjoining an airport 
are not entitled to injunctive relief on the 
theory that the maintenance and opera- 
tion of an airport constitutes a nuisance 

Regulations of Stat. 1922, Ch. 534, of 
500 feet as a minimum altitude of flight 
by aircraft and in accordance with th 
regulations of the Secretary of Commerce, 
under U. S. Air Commerce Act of 1926, 
are not in excess of permissible interfer- 
ence, under its police power or under th« 
regulations of interstate commerce, with 
the rights of property owners in the ait 
space above that height over their land 

A few instances of flight at less than 
500 feet over land adjoining the airport 
do not warrant injunctive relief. 

Flight of airplanes at low altitude in 
order to reach or leave an airport over 
adjoining land, although constituting a 
trespass, do not, without showing damag: 
warrant relief by injunction. The fact 
that the residence of the adjoining land- 
owner was at some distance from its air- 
port, and the adjoining land was covered 
with dense brush and woods, although of 
no consequence in an action at law for 
damages, was nevertheless a factor to br 
taken into account with all others in de- 
termining whether injunctive relief ought 
to be afforded. 


Special Assessment of Municipal 
Property 


Cauirornta—City of Inglewood v. Lo 
Angeles County, 280 Pac. 360—In the ab- 
sence of an express statutory provision to 
that effect, municipal property is not sub- 
ject to special assessment. 


Private Restrictions 


Intinois—Cuneo v. Chicago Title and 
Trust Co., 169 N. E. 760.—The violation 
of the private covenant precluding thé 
erection of. structures beyond a given 
building line is not a waiver of a distinct 
covenant limiting the character of the 
buildings. 


Inurno1is—Dolan v. Brown, 170 N. E. 


425—A private covenant which does not 


ZONING and PLANNING 


NOTES 





endanger the safety, health or welfare oi 


the community is not nullified by a sub- 
sequent zoning ordinance. Such an ordi- 
nance classifying the appellant’s lot as 
commercial does not, therefore, invalidat: 
a private covenant restricting the use of 
the land to residence. 

On10.—Goodyear Heights Realty Co 
Furry, 170 N. E. 23—Restrictions in a 
deed that the lot conveyed thereby “shall 
be used for private residence purposes 
only” do not prevent the erection upon 
the lot of more than one residence 


The 1930 Municipal Index 


contains a feature of unusual 
interest and value in the form 
of an analysis, by Mr. Wil- 
liams, of legal decisions on 
zoning and city planning that 
were reported in THe AMER- 
IcCAN City from June, 1923, to 
December, 1929. These deci- 
sions are classified under ap- 
propriate topics, and in each 
instance the gist of the deci- 
sion is given, along with the 
state, the title of the case, the 
reference to the law reports, 
and the page in THE AMERICAN 
City where the case had been 
previously dealt with. This 
occupies 19 pages (132 to 150). 














The sale and conveyance of lots in an 
allotment by their numbers upon a r 
corded plat, do not establish a com: 
lan or scheme for the allotment that th 
lots sold shall not be subdivided by the 
purchaser; and in the absence of a con- 
tract to the contrary, the purchaser 
subdivide. 

In construing claims by which 
sought to impress upon lots so sold an 
implied covenant that the lots may not 
be subdivided by purchaser, all doubts 


should be resolved in favor of the free 
of such lots 
Parkways — Negligence — Access 


Massacuvusetts.— Gleason v. Metro- 
politan District Commission, 170 N. E 
395.—There is no right of access by abut- 
ting owners to parkways or boulevards 
constructed within public parks or other 
reservations of that nature, such park- 
ways and boulevards not being primarily 
for public travel, but for enjoyment of 


recreation spaces. 

In the absence of statute there is in 
general no liability on the part of the 
municipality for personal injuries received 
by travelers on boulevards which are part 






From Data collected 
by the Zoning Committee 
of New York 
(233 Broadway) 





of public parks or which partake of the 


nature of public parks. 


Appeals — Parties 
New Hampsuine—Kearney v. Hazel- 
ton, 149 Atl. 783—-Members of a board of 
idjustment are not properly parties to 
in appeal from a decision in a zoning or- 
dinance case 


Dedication 


New Jersey —Dodge and Bliss Co. 1 
Mayor and Aldermen of Jersey City, 148 
Atl. 783—Owners of property selling lots 
by reference to a map on file in the pub- 
lic records, with streets and avenues 
shown thereon, thereby adopt the map 
ind make dedication to the public of the 
streets and avenues thus shown 


Incumbrances—Subterranean Water- 
courses 

New YorK.—Kleinberg v. Ratett, Court 
of Appeals, reported in New York Lau 
Journal, March 24, 1930—Subterranean 
watercourses, not the s ibjects ol grant or 
prescription, are not legal ineumbrances 
since nature itself is responsible. for then 
origin, and therefore the existence of an 


nderground brook unknown to the pur- 
chaser does not justify him in rejecting 
etable 
Adverse Possession — Encroachments 
Onto—City of Gathpo G I 
County Fair Co., 170 N. E. 174—Th 
question of just how far the public is 
rred by statutes of limitation from as- 
rting its legal rights to public places 
is not been made entirely clear. How- 
er, the rule may be as to municipal 
rporations, quasi-corporations, such as 
rds of township trustees and boards 
county commiuissioners, ire nol so 
barred; nor do statutes run against en- 
roachments on highways, since in Ohio 
s such ¢ chments are nul- 
sances 
For these re ons it is clear that an en- 
roachment by buildings on a highway for 
ore than twenty-one years will not riper 
» a right ¢ Lave h again 
I cit when the highw has beer i 
ine 


Eminent Domain—Access, Light and Air 


On10o—Occo Realty Co New Yo 
C. and Lt. L.R. Co., 169 N.E. 719.—A 
tv may construct piers and abutments, 
is well as retaining walls, in a str if 
public nee Ly ra cl ge ( grad ) 
requires bject to the | it of « - 
pensation and damages to abutting prop- 

ty owners Abutting property owners 


rights to access, light and air are “prop- 
erty rights,” for interference with which 


n this way ensation must be paid 
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needs only to press a button 


Baltimore's suburbs, one 


to obtain right of way across 
the traffic 
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Women and children are safe on Baltimore's trolley loading 


platforms protected by G-E Novalux flashing signals 











G-E Novalux traffic signals have untangled traffic in 


Baltimore's busy streets 





Take a walk in Baltimore 


or drive through its busiest streets. Note 
the swift unraveling of traffic—the con- 
fidence of young children at the crossings 

the easy access to trolley cars. From 
shopping centers to suburbs, men and 
motors move in Baltimore. Speed? Of 
course; but above all, safety. 


It's a triumph of system. For business 
districts, General Electric engineers planned 
a flexible-progressive Novalux system that 
times the speed of myriad cars for block 
after block. Yet it allows ample intervals 
for intersecting traffic and pedestrians to 
cross as safely as on an empty street. And 


G-E flashing beacons on trolley loading 
platforms warn drivers that these are 
islands of safety. 

On “through” arteries and in the suburbs, 
synchronized G-E signals expedite the long 
run, while traffic-operated units at key 
intersections enable the occasional traveler 
on foot to command his—or her—own 
right of way across the road. 


G-E traffic-signal specialists are well 
equipped and ready to help you with your 
traffic problem as they helped Baltimore. 
A request to the nearest G-E office will put 
their wide experience at your service. 
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Esthetics—Delegation of Legislative 
Authority 

Ounto—State ex rel. Srigley v. Wood- 

orth, 169 N.E. 713.—The provision in an 
ordinance that until a zoning ordinance is 
definitely defining districts, the 
nspector of buildings shall determine 
what part of the city belongs in various 
districts, is void as an unlawful delega- 
tion of legislative power. 

A zoning ordinance in so far as it seeks 
to preserve the appearance of a desig- 
nated neighborhood, is void. The police 
power cannot be invoked for esthetic con- 
siderations. 

Nore sy Eprror 
graph is too broad. 


issed 


The statement in the last para- 
There are now many authori- 
ties—including that of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Euclid Village case, and other 
irlier cases—for the proposition that in the ex- 
cise of the police power, esthetics may be con- 
lered incidentally and as one of the objects to 
sccomplished 


Easement—Non-User 

PENNSYLVANIA—Andrien v. Heffernan, 
149 Atl. 184.—Non-user of a private lane 
reserved in a deed of land through which 
it passes, does not destroy the easement 
Nore By Epiror.—An editorial on the case of 
Realty Co. v. Philadelphia B. & W.R 
Co., 148 Atl. 441, similar in many respects to the 
ubove case, appears in the New York Law Journa 
vf April 7, 1930. It calls attention to the differ- 
ence between an easement created by grant, where 


Cityco 


vere non-use, however long continued, does not 
reate an abandonment, and an easement by pre- 
scription, where this is not so clear; adding that 
ven an easement by grant may be destroyed by 
sdverse use or the intention to abandon 


Contemplated Legislation 
PENNSLYVANIA—Herskovitz v. Irwin, 
149 Atl. 195—Where a permit was issued 
by the building inspector in compliance 
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with all existing legal requirements and 
there was no pe nding ordinance which 
would change the building regulation so as 
to defeat the applicant’s right to the per- 
mit the fact that thereafter legislative 
tion was contemplated which would do so 
did not warrant a revocation of the permit 
ilready granted, and the Board of Adjust- 
ment correctly ordered its reinstatement 
Reasonableness—A ppeals—Raising 
Issue of Constitutionality 
PENNSYLVANIA. — Taylor v. Haverford 
Township, Supreme Court, reported in 
U.S. Daily, March 22, 1930—A lot, with- 
in or in the immediate vicinity of present 
business development, was included in 
residential district, 
preciating its 


thereby greatly d 

value Held, that inder 
the circumstances, and in the situatio1 
particularly described in the opinion, this 
was unreasonable, and the zoning ordi- 
void is to the owner oO this lot 
The plaintiff first petitioned the board of 
appeals for relief, and on its refusal to 
grant it, and without an appeal, applied 
to the courts on the ground that the ordi- 
nance was as to him 


nance 


unconstitutional 
Held, that his procedure was proper 


Garages—Delegation of Discretion 
Texas 


son and C'o., 


City of San Antono v. Thomp- 
28 S.W. (2d) 796 
dinance of the city prohibits the opera- 
tion of “drive-in gasoline filling stations 
within the “first fire limits” of the city 
In other parts of the city the ordinances 
vests in its Board of Commissioners dis- 
cretionary power to permit, or reluse, 4 


permit for such a station at any particular 


I 


lace king into account the salety 
health, comfort, convenience, order and 
good government of the city. Held, that 
the delegation of discretionary power wa 


ilid ha I per 


Fifth Annual Report of Denver Board of 


Adjustment 
In this department for a previous month 
the attention of our readers was called to 


in earlier report ol the Denver Board ot 
Adjustment, containing an account ol the 
Board for that year, 
f general interest decided 
the vear by the Board Che res 
ent report, for 1929, of equal inter 


of the same general character 


with full 


i 
/ 
/ 


Non-Conforming Uses 


The } l Journal for March, 1930 
ontains a suggestive note, with references 
to decisions, with regard to the elimin 
tion of non-conforming uses The tith 

the 1 Retroactive Zoning Ord 
nan 


Subdivision Control 


The Regional Planning Notes of 


Los Angeles County Commission for A 
4, 1930, prepared by Bryant Hall, of 1! 
Statistical Division, gives a suggestiy 
tract from a paper by Alfred Bettman in 
the Proceedings of the National Con 
ence on Ci Planning for 1929 with 
gard to the more recent Michigan 
Ridgefield Land Co. v. City of Detro 
217 N.W. Rep. 58, as a supplement to t! 
irlier case of Windsor 1 Whitney. 94 
Conn. 357, and the combined effect o 


these cases on the law of subdivision co 
trol in this country. 


K:ffective Planning Power Granted New Jersey Municipalities 


N April 16, a city planning commis- 

sion law, drafted by a special com- 
mittee of the State League of Municipali- 
ties, was passed in New Jersey. It 1s 
Chapter 235, Laws of 1930, Governor 
Larson having signed it, on April 21 

In its essentials it is similar to New 
York’s police-power statute. The New 
Jersey law authorizes any local govern- 
ment in the state except counties to creat 
a planning board, to consist of the mayor, 
t representative of the local legislative 
body, another city official, and a majority 
of citizens holding no other municipal 
office, except that one of them may be a 
member of the zoning board of adjust- 
ment. The terms of office of the citizen 
members are overlapping. The munici- 
pality may also create an auxiliary citi- 
zens’ advisory committee. 

The commission shall prepare a master 
plan. No street, park, public building or 
major public utility, publicly or privately 
owned, shall be authorized except as 
shown on the plan, without the advice of 
the commission, which may be overruled 
only by a two-thirds vote of all the mem- 
bers of the local legislative body. The 
local legislature may establish the master 
plan, or any part of it, as the official map, 
and any change in a street or park shown 
thereon may be made contrary to the ad- 
vice of the commission only by a similar 
two-thirds vote of the local legislatur: 


The planning board may be authorized 
by the local legislature to approve plats 
and without their approval no plat shall 
be recorded. In proper cases such plats 
may show parks suitably located for play- 
grounds and other recreational purposes 
The landowner may, if he wishes, file a 
notation that no offer of dedication of 
streets and parks is made by him. A 
penalty is established for transfers other- 
wise than as above provided, and such 
transfers may be enjoined by the munici- 
pality 


Preventing Buildings in the Bed of 
Mapped Streets 

No permit shall be issued for a strue- 

ture in the bed of a mapped street; but if 

the land of which the street is a part can- 

not yie Id a reasonable return unless such 


permit is granted, the board of adjustment 
may in a specific case 


grant relief. No 
improvements shall be mad 
in a street until it is on the official 


municipal 


or master plan; no permit shall be issued 
for a structure unless there is access t 
by a street on the official map or master 
nlan: but where this would entail prac- 
tical difficulty and unnecessary hards!} 

or where the circumstances do 


not re- 

quire access bv street, the board of ad st- 
ment may grant relief 

Simultaneously with the ipproval of a 


plat, the planning board shall either co 


firm the zoning regulations of the land 
so platted or make 


any reasonable change in these regulations 


recommendations for 


The purpose of this provision, which con 
forms with the recommendations of tl 
Standard City Planning Enabling Act ol 
the Department of Commerce, is to et 
shall be 


platting and zoning of the 


sure that there harmony in the 


undeveloped 


irts of the community. A unique f{t 
ture of New Jersey’s new law is an add 
tional provision that when placing on tl 
propo / nge man existing street 
planning board shall make recommend 
tions to governing body for any ré 
sonable amendment to the zoning ma 
rdinance of the municipality, to pro 
for I ! thack lines and for 
restri ns d regulations of buildu 
and structures according to their 

ion and the nature and extent ol 

Sf rt to be iffected | ! 
street I elation of this p ) 
the constitutional amendment of 1927 
New Jersey authorizing zoning 
pee 

Court ew is pl! ded for 
ing 

Phe ration of this well-consid | 
1odern t will be watched with int 
throughs he United States I 
ence thus far elsewhere augurs well 
the success of the statute in New Jers 
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*Figures compiled by 
Aeronautics Branch of 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
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THE CITY’S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 











City Upheld in Engaging in Elec- 
trical Wiring of Buildings Where In- 
cidental to Operation of Electric Plant. 

-A citizen had no right to enjoin de- 
fendant city from engaging in the busi- 
ness of wiring private houses for the in- 
stallation of electrical equipment, declared 
the Florida Supreme Court in the case of 
Hamler v. City of Jacksonville, 122 So. 
220. Authority to do this was held to be 
incidental to charter authority to operate 
in electric plant. The Court said 

“It is clear that the city of Jacksonville, 
in performing the work complained of, 
was acting in its proprietary corporate ca- 
pacity as distinguished from its govern- 
mental capacity, and is therefore governed 
by the same laws and may exercise thé 
same rights of a private corporation en- 
gaged in a similar undertaking. In this 
the corporation is operating and maintain- 
ing a public utility as more or less of a 
business venture, and the Court should 
not interfere with the reasonable discre- 
tion of the properly constituted officers or 
iuthorities in the operation of such ven- 
ture.” 


Taxpayer Who Could Not Be Ad- 
versely Affected Has No Standing to 
Complain of Option Feature in Fran- 
chise.—Defendant city granted an elec- 
tric light plant franchise, with an option 
to the city to take over the plant, pay- 
ment to be made out of the profits of 
the plant>~ Plaintiff holding a similar fran- 
chise in the same city sued, as a tax- 
payer, to enjoin enforcement of the ordi- 
nance. But the Iowa Supreme Court de- 
cided that plaintiff had no standing to 
complain of the option feature, because 
exercise of the option could not adversely 
affect taxpayers, if the plant was to be 
paid for out of profits. It was further 
decided that, even if attack against that 
feature would be proper, it could not be 
made until the city sought to exercise the 
option. (Iowa Public Service Co. v. City 
of Emmetsburg, 227 N. W. 514.) 


City Held Empowered to Regulate 
Solicitation of Periodical Subscriptions. 
—An ordinance forbidding the soliciting 
of subscriptions to periodicals or sale of 
the same with premiums, etc., without 
first securing a license and paying a fee 
of $10 yearly for each solicitor, was au- 
thorized by charter power to regulate 
traveling vendors, etc., and to promote 
the safety, health, and general welfare of 
the inhabitants. The measure is not un- 
fair, unreasonable and against public pol- 
icy, as preventing the sale and circulation 
of periodicals or interfering with the pur- 
suit of a legitimate business. (Georgia 
Supreme Court, Southern Ruralist v. 
Mayor, etc., of Carrollton, 149 8. E. 882.) 











Company Held Liable for Separate 
License Taxes on Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Business, Although Same Wires 
Used.—Under the provisions of Missis- 
sippl Statutes, a corporation engaged in 
both the telegraph and the telephone busi- 
ness 1S subject to a sé parate tax for eat h 


line of business, at the rate of 35 cents 
per pole, despite the fact that the sam 
wires are used for both telephone and 
telegraph (Postal Telegraph-Cable C: 
Miller, 124 So. 134, decided by the M 


sissipp! Supreme Court 








For Your Convenience 


Important legal decisions 
involving municipalities, as 
reported in this department 
during 1929, are indexed and 
classified in the 1930 Munict- 
PAL INDEX, now available. This 
reference list, commencing on 
page 151 of the new Inopex. 
supplements lists appearing in 
the 1929 and 1928 volumes, 
and covering all decisions re- 
ported in this department since 
its inception in 1924. 








School-Building Project Held Void 
as Attempting to Evade a Constitutional 
Debt Limit.—A plan for leasing a school 
building to be erected by a company on a 
site owned by a city school district, with 
an option to buy, was held by the In- 
diana Supreme Court to be so devised as 
to be void, as an attempt to circumvent 
a prohibition in the Indiana constitution 
against municipalities becoming indebted 
in excess of 2 per cent of the valuation of 
the taxable property. ( Hively v. Cily of 
decided December 5, 1929.) 
The substance of the Court’s decision is 
as follows: 


Nappanee, 


The statutory duty of a school district 
to provide suitable school buildings “may 
be performed by renting a schoolhouse, 
which rental may be paid from the pro- 
ceeds of a special tax levied for that pur- 
pose. . . A contract by a city for 
articles to be supplied in the future, to 
be paid out of current revenues, may br 
valid although the city may be indebted 
to the constitutional debt limit at the 
time of making the contract; 
and where an ordinary lease is entered 
into, at a reasonable rental, for a term of 
more than one year, a present indebted- 
ness is not created in the aggregate sum 
of all the annual payments of rent to be- 
come due under the lease, and such a 
lease contract, even though it includes an 


yptiol } loes not 
i0la } ition ! 
rly I innu re | nt 
is tl I due, do not bring the u 
lebtedr int beyond tl con- 
s nal d ml But an ar 
ngemer he purchase of property 
that is liable for the payment of an in 
lebtedness and which the city must pay 
or lose the property is the creation of an 
ndebtedness within the foregoing pro- 


hior 


Village Bound to Carefully Maintain 
Culvert, Though Not Constructed by It. 
The damage action of Smit Village 
fj to 236 N. ¥ Sup} 566. was dis 
Dv th New York Supreme Court 


Ontario County because plaintiff had 
failed to file a statement of his claim with 
he Village Clerk But the Court hold 
hat had h statement been filed lain 
tiff could have recovered damages due to 
neglect, if there was neglect, on the part 

the village authorities in permitting a 


highwav culvert to become obstructed and 


thereby throw water back on 


lands Savs the opinion 

The culvert was not constructed by 
the village but it (the village was 
charged with its maimtenance as a part 
of the highway Its legal duty in the 


maintenance of the culvert was that of 
using re sonable care to see that it did 
not become clogged and unfitted for the 


purpose tot which it was designed 


Special Assessment Lien Has Priority 
Over a Mortgage Given Before the Lien 
Statute Was Enacted.—A street-paving 
assessment lien has priority over a mort- 
gage given before levy of the 


issessmen 


or even enactment of the law authorizing 


the issessment held the Florida Su- 
preme Court in the case of Gailey Rob- 
ertson, 123 So. 692. The Court adopted 


the following language of the Illinois Su- 
preme Court, used in reaching a similar 


conclusion 





‘Every property-owner holds his prop- 
erty subject to the exercise of the taxing 
power, and it is immaterial, so far as this 
question is concerned, what may be the 
nature his interest, whether the fer in 
estate in expectancy in estate lor years 
or a mere lien. This is true, as everyone 
must admit, in relation to general taxes, 





where the only return to the taxpayer 1s 
the protection and security which the 
es him, and a fortior [for 
reason] should it be true in case 


government giv 
stronger 
of special assessments where, in theory at 
least, he receives an idequate and com- 
plete return for the money assessed in the 
enhanced value of the estate or 
which he which his lien at- 


cnes 


property 


Owns or te 
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Omaha Airport .. . 


drainage problem this way 


Laying GOHI Corrugated 
Culverts at Omaha's modern 


airport 





(Meet copper-bearing pure iron re 
quirements in all accepted specifica 
tions for corrugated metal culverts.) 


©) 1930 
G.C. M., Inc 









GOHI Corrugated Culverts 
that have been in service for 
twenty years have been found, 
upon examination, to be prac- 
tically perfect and good for 
undetermined years of addi- 
tional service. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue Ameri: 


Have Stood the Test of Time 
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ij» Corrugated Culverts 


HE progressive city of Omaha 

is draining its modern sixty- 
acre airport with GOHI Corrugated 
Culverts. It has selected this mod- 
ern culvert for its proved perma- 
nence — its rapid, low-cost installa- 
tion—its strength which withstands 
the impact of heaviest planes — its 
flexibility which prevents breakage 
under the terrific pressure of freez- 


Ottumwa, Iowa 
Denver, ‘ 
Omaha, Nebr 

Portland, Oregon 
St. Louis, Mo 


Newport, Ky. 


Central Culvert Co. 
Denver Steel & Iron Works Co. 
A. N. Eaton, Metal Products 

Feenaughty Machinery Co. 
Lincoln Steel and Forge Co. 


The Newport Culvert Co. 


ing water or settling earth fills. 


Made of Genuine Open Hearth 
Iron — pure Iron-Copper alloy — 
these culverts offer maximum re- 
sistance to corrosion and give low- 
est-cost-per-year service of any cul- 
vert material. Get ALL the facts 
and you'll specify GOHI Corru- 
gated Culverts. 


GOHI CULVERT MANUFACTURERS, Inc., Newport, Ky. 


The Pennsylvania Culvert Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Roanoke Sales Corp. 
Roanoke, Va. 


St. Paul Corrugating Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Tennison Brothers 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Tennison Brothers 
Texarkana, Ark. 


Capital City Culvert Co. 


Madison, Wis, 
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Temporary Leasing of Property Ac- 


quired for Park Extension Upheld.— 


[he city of St. Louis condemned a strip 
of land with houses on it to extend Tower 
Grove Park. The houses were temporarily 
leased by the city from month to month 
for residential purposes. Nearby property 
owners who had been assessed on account 
of the acquisition of the property sought 
to enjoin continuance of this leasing. The 
Missouri Supreme Court held that the 
city acted reasonably, saying (Heger 1 
City of St. Louis, 20 8S. W. 2d, 665) : 

“This ease does not involve a threat- 
ened permanent diversion, nor can it be 
claimed that there was an abandonment 
of the public use. Abandonment is not 
established by proof merely of a failure 
for the time to use the property nor of 
1 temporary use of it not inconsistent with 
in intention to use it for the purpose for 
which it was taken. The Commis- 
sioners simply found themselves in pos- 
session of property which could not. im- 
mediately be devoted to the use for which 
it had been condemned. The buildings 
were valuable and it was thought that 
some of them might be adapted to legiti- 
mate park uses. If not, some disposition 
might be made of them that would sal- 
vage more of their value than to wreck 
them. Some time was needed to formu- 
late plans as well as to procure funds for 
the conversion of the newly acquired pro- 
perty in harmony with the existing park 
of which it was to form a part, so that 
the whole might best serve the public 
and carry out the purpose for which it was 
established. ...To have them occupied 
by responsible tenants and thus cared for 
while at the same time producing some 
revenue which inured to the benefit of 
the public, rather than allow them to re- 
main vacant and depreciate in value or 
expend the public funds in employing a 
caretaker, was but the exercise of sound 
business judgment.” 


Statutory Allowance for Death of 
Volunteer Fireman Held Improper upon 
Theory That He Was Not Acting in the 
Line of Duty.—Drownings had occurred 
and a volunteer fire company was called 
out to recover the bodies. The Chief 
directed a member to proceed on a truck 
to assist in securing grappling hooks 
While the truck was being driven for that 
purpose, it became involved in a colli- 
sion, resulting in the member’s death. In 
the case of Urban v. Town of Pendleton 
236 N. Y. Supp. 383, the New York Su- 
preme Court for Niagara County decided 
that a statute authorizing awards for in- 
juries to volunteer firemen in the line of 
duty did not apply. The opinion says 

“The Fire Chief had the power to call 
upon the members of the company when- 
ever the question of the extinguishment 
of fire and the protection and preservation 
of property from damage by fire was nec- 
essary. He did not have the power to call 
upon its members to perform any other 
acts, and a member refusing to comply 
with his request or demand to perform 
any duties not specified in ‘the fireman's 
certificate of membership in the company’ 
could not make the member subject to 
suspension from the company or other 
wise punishable for such refusal.” 


THE 
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Taxpayers Held Not Entitled to Sue 
en Behalf of City Unless Mayor and 
Council Refused to Sue.—Taxpayers of 
defendant city sued to compel a former 
City Treasurer to account for municipal 
funds, but the Georgia Supreme Court 
held (Holt City. of Fayetteville, 149 
S. E. 892) that, for the following stated 
reasons, the suit could not be maintained 

“A citizen cannot complain of wrongs 
to a municipality any more than a stock- 
holder in a private corporation can com- 
plain under similar circumstances of an 
omission of the officers and directors of 
such corporation to do what stockholders 
think is proper, without first demanding 
or requesting that such officers and diree- 
tors themselves institute proper proceed- 
ings. If Holt, who had been removed as 
Treasurer, was liable to pay over to the 
municipality any funds in his hands, it 
was the duty and function of the muni- 
cipality to request a delivery of such funds 
and stipulate the terms of delivery. If 
Holt, the former Treasurer, refused to 
account for the funds in his hands and 
deliver them, it was the duty of the mu- 
nicipality to proceed to employ an appro- 
priate remedy for the recovery of these 
municipal funds for municipal uses only 
The petitioners, as mere citizens and tax- 
payers, had no right to use any of th 
funds said to be in the hands of Holt for 
any purpose; nor had they a right to 
apply for a receiver in order to maintain 
the status quo, unless the Mayor and 
ouncil had refused to take any steps in 
‘hat direction, if indeed they would have 
Seen entitled then, though in those cir- 
cumstances the case would have been alto- 
gether different from the one before us.” 


Imposition of Taxes on Proper’y in 
City Within Conservancy District Held 
Not te Violate Cons‘itutional Debt 
Limit.—The New Mexico constitution 
provides that no city shall “become in- 
debted” In excess of 4 per cent of its 
taxable property. 
bids cities to 


Another section for- 
“contract” debts 
providing for an irrepealable tax levy 
In the cause of Gulic ez 1 Middl Rio 
Grande Conservancy District, 282 Pac. 1 
the New Mexico Supreme Court held that 
these provisions did not invalidate an act 


without 


of 1927, providing for the creation of con- 
servancy districts and for the assessment 
of benefits against municipal corporations 
lying within the districts, the assessments 
to be colle cted by spre ading taxes against 
within the limits of such 


The Court said: 


the property 
municipalities 

“The debt here in question is not con- 
tracted or incurred by the city. It is im- 
posed by a district corporate entity un- 
der legislative authority. We have always 
supposed that the evil aimed at was the 
proneness of municipalities, over-optimis 
tic as to their futures, to adopt improve- 
ment programs in excess of their means 
of payment If the constitution makers 
intended that the limitation should stand 
in the 
territory much wider than the city itsell 
iuthorized by the Legislature under the 
police power, and to defeat a special as- 


way of improvements involving 4 


sessment for benefits imposed upon th 
municipality 
failed to make 


by a state agency. th 


their meaning clear 
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County’s Right to Condemn Land to 
Ornament a Bridge Approach, as Well 
as for the Approach Itself, Upheld.— 


4 county construction of a 


project. lor 
bridge, with an ornamental approach, in 
volving a condemnation of land, was not 
iny alid 
entailed icquisition ol more land 


was actually required for 


ornamental teature 


than 


bec Luse the 


highway pur- 
poses. In reaching that conclusion in 
Cast of Valmor De 
Rosser, 146 Atl. 557, the Pennsylvania Su 


preme Court said 


elopment Co 


‘Municipalities plan for the future, and 
unless specifically limited, are bound onl) 
by factors of reasonableness Their pro 
ects may reasonably include such useful 


ornamental, and artistic designs as are 
consistent with irchitectural 
unnecessarily in 


progressive 
demands ind do not 
trude on private ownership. The county 
under the 


elevate and lengthen th 


various acts had authority to 
approach to the 
bridge into the borough of Kingston, and 
it also had power to enter and occupy su 

ficient without 


i definition or restriction 


ground lor ipproaches,’ 
iny attempt at 
of what 


Counties may, 


would constitute an approach 
within reason, appropriat« 
such lands as may be deemed reasonably 


What 


has been done .here is not unreasonable ; 


necessary for art and decoration 
is not such an abuse of power as would 
cause a court ot equity to stop it, even V 


not started.” 


Franchise May Be Granted to Indi- 
vidual or to Corporation for a Term 
Extending Beyond the Company’s Legal 
Life; Time Limit for Completing Line 
Held Vital Condition. — In upholding 
grant of 
chise covering the same route as the first 
the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Michigan decided in 


a second electric railway fran- 


the case of Security Trust Co. v. Villag 
of Grosse Pointe, 32 Fed. 2d, 706, that a 
franchise is not invalid because perpe tual 
or for a term extending beyond the life ot 
i grantee corporation The excess part 
of the term would be an assignable asset 
of the corporation Other points decided 
in the case are as follows 
\ street-railway franchise may 

granted to a natural person 


A franchise requirement that a railv 


be comple ted by a certain time 1s a condl- 
tion precedent to enjoyment of the fran- 


chise 

If the condition were of such cha 
ter that affirmative action would be ne 
essary to divest the franchise on acco 
of non-compliance such action was sul 
ficiently taken in the grant of the second 
franchise 

Cost of Paving Street Strip Occu- 


pied by Municipal Railway He'd Not 


Assessab!e Against Abutters.— Where « 
citv owned the tee ol a street includins a 
railway right-of-way in the center 

cost. ol iving the strip. covered fp I 
right-of-way was issessable gain 

city, and not agarnst the owners ot pro} 
erty abutting upon the street, declared 
the Colorado Supreme Court in the ca 
of Watsor City of Ft. Collins, 282 
Pac. 355 
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Captain. Mate and the 





Whole Digging Crew 
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515 West Park Ave., Aurora, Illinois 





Lock your picks and shovels in the tool 
box. With the Barber-Greene, you can 
set sail confidently for the far end of 
your ditching job, fifty feet or fifty 
miles away. 


The operator will be captain, mate and 
the entire digging crew throughout the 
entire voyage. 


For Barber-Greenes have proved that 
they not only outsail others on the 
straightaway, but mill through the 


stormy digging that makes ordinary ma- 
chines 5.0.58. for pick and shovel help. 


Already the Barber-Greene numbers 
among its conquests: frozen ground, 
hard-pan, coral rock, caliche, macadam 
and even asphalt pavement. 


The reasons why the Barber-Greene goes 
through where others cannot are these 
two radical advancements in ditcher 
design: 


(1) the vertical digging boom which pro- 


a digging 
contrasted to the “‘shoveling action” 


9 


vides a **milling action 


of slanting booms and digging wheels. 


the patented overload release that 
protects the Barber-Greene against 
underground obstructions — letting 
go automatically when the teeth 
strike — picking up again auto- 
matically if you decide to go through. 


So virtually every Barber-Greene job be- 
comes not only a faster job where the 
digging is easy—but a high-speed, low- 
cost machine job from start to end. 


What this means to costs can be easily 
imagined. To check actual figures and 
jobs ask for a copy of Ditching Snap- 
shots and Records—it’s a recent com- 
pilation of Barber-Greene performances 
and costs, chosen at random from here 
and there about the country. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City. 











MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Prices when mentioned do not include postage unless so stated. Pamphlets, 
reports and free publications should be ordered direct from addresses given. 
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The Municipal Index—Edition of 1930 

American City Magazine Corporation, New 
York. 1930. 855 pp. : 

In addition to steadily increasing in size from 
year to year this annual municipal reference book 
und buyer’s guide grows in attractiveness, typo- 
graphically and otherwise. The type used in this 
ear’s edition for the text of articles is larger and 
nore readable; the maps in the atlas section are 
vigger and clearer; and the use of illustrations 
has been very much extended. The illustrated 
portions include a section on progress in civic 
center development, with reference to public- 
building group designs in 54 cities; one on swim- 
ming pools and bathhouses; an article on recent 
progress in design and construction of fire-depart- 
ment buildings; “A Two-Year Progress Record 
in the Design and Construction of Recreation 
Areas and Buildings’; and ‘Airport Architecture 
and Construction.” A notable variation from the 
previous treatment of the bibliographies on several 
subjects has been made, in presenting brief, classi- 
fied lists of books and important pamphlets se- 
lected by authorities in the various fields. 

Among the longer articles may be mentioned 
Supplementary Sources of Municipal Revenue,” 
Important Problems of Police Department Or- 
ganization and Administration,”’ ‘“‘Motor Vehicles 
in City Service,” and “‘The King’s Highway’’ (re- 
lating to the abolition of parking). Another spe- 
cial feature is an analysis by Frank B. Williams 
of legal decisions on zoning and city planning 
reported in THe American City, June, 1923, to 
December, 1929. Unusual statistical tables include 
one on garbage collection and disposal in 557 
cities, and a list of municipal electric light and 
power systems, with kind and capacity of the 
power source. 


Brief articles on road construction and mainte- 
nance include: ‘‘Mixed-in-Place Bituminous Con- 
crete” by B. P. McWhorter, State Highway Board 
of Georgia; “Asphalt Paving Repairs’’ by George 
W. Craig, of Craig, Skidmore & O’Brien, Consult- 
ing Engineers, Chicago; ‘‘The Construction of 
Concrete Streets’’ by Clifford Older, of Consoer, 
Older & Quinlan, Consulting Engineers, Chicago; 
and “Brick Street Construction” by Harry C. Mc- 
Clure, City Engineer, Flint, Mich. The section 
on street cleaning and snow removal has one 
dramatic article, ‘Fighting a Blizzard in a Large 
City,”’ reported in newspaper style, and a series of 
short articles by Leon F. Peck, Superintendent of 
Streets, Hartford, Conn.; R. L. Harding, Director, 
Department of Public Service, Cleveland; and 
Carl Schneider, Aide to the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Property, New Orleans. The group of five ar- 
ticles on water supply and purification is prepared 
by experts in this important field. They include: 
“Watershed Protection’’ by Howard T. Critchlow 
Division Engineer, State Water Policy Commission, 
Trenton, N. J.; “The Use and Value of Elevated 
Storage in Distribution Systems’’ by G. Gale 
Dixon, Deputy Chief Engineer, The Mahoning 
Valley Sanitary District, Youngstown, Ohio; ‘The 
Prechlorination of Water Supplies’ by Wellington 
Donaldson, of Fuller and McClintock, Consulting 
Engineers, New York; “Design and Layout of 
Water Treatment Plants” by Prof. Charles Gilman 
Hyde, Department of Sanitary Engineering, Uni- 
versity of California, and ‘Meter Reading and 
Customer Accounting’ by D. C. Grobbel, Chief 
Clerk and Acting Secretary, Department of Water 
Supply, Detroit. The subject of sewers, sewerage 
and sewage disposal is discussed in several articles, 
notably: “The Collection of Sewage—Separate or 
Combined” by Charles W. Sherman, Metcalf & 
Eddy, Consulting Engineers, Boston; ‘Screening 
in Sewage Treatment” and “Sewage Treatment by 
Imhoff Tanks and Trickling Filters’’ by George E 
Barnes, Associate Professor of Civil Engineering, 
University of Florida; “Sewage Chlorination” by 
Linn H. Enslow, The Chlorine Institute, New 
York, and “The Development of the Activated 
Sludge Process in the United States’’ by Langdon 
Pearse, Chief Sanitary Engineer, and F. W. Moh!- 
man, Director of Laboratories, The Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Chicago. 


American Society for Municipal Im- 
provements, Proceedings, 1929 

The 35th annual convention of this society was 
held at Philadelphia, Pa., October 14-18, 1929 
with over 700 in attendance. The Proceedings are 
in their usual form of a substantial and well-pre- 
pared book, which contains some 600 pages. The 
papers are conveniently arranged by topics, under 
the following chapter headings: City Planning; 
Airports and Landing Fields; Street Paving, De- 
sign, Construction and Maintenance; Street and 
Traffic Lighting; Refuse Disposal and Street 
Cleaning; Sewerage and Sanitation; Water Works; 
Public Utilities; Municipal Legislation and 
Finance; and Miscellaneous, including papers on 
bridges, classification of positions and salaries of 
engineers in public service, and the municipal en- 
gineer as a factor in the development of a com- 
munity. There are also reports of specifications 
committees on cement concrete, bituminous, stone 
block and brick pavements (the last-mentioned 
includes standard specifications for vitrified brick 
pavements); on sub-grade and foundations (with 
standard specifications for Portland cement con- 
crete foundations); on street railway pavements 
and track construction (including standard speci- 
fications for special track-work materials); and 
sewers (including tentative standard specifications 
for reinforced concrete culvert pipe); and reports 
of representatives in other organizations. Two 
of the papers have appeared in THe American 
City: “‘Spaciousness in the’City Plan,” by Harold 
S. Buttenheim, and (in part) “The Maintenance 
of a Street-Lighting System,”’ by Ellsworth Fran- 
cisco. $7.50. (Apply to C. W. 8S. Sammelman 
Secretary, 4359 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo.) 


Proceedings, National Conference of 
Social Work, 1929 

Bound uniformly with editions of former years, 
this 62-page volume presents, as usual, papers from 
general sessions and division meetings. The former 
include the presidential address by Porter R. Lee 
on “Social Work: Cause and Function’’; ‘Pacific 
Relations,” by Ray Lyman Wilbur; ‘“‘Unemploy- 
ment and Progress,’’ by Paul U. Kellogg, and other 
papers. Division meetings included many out- 
standing contributions to current thought on 
parental and child problems; criminal justice; un- 
employment; standards of living, etc Cloth- 
bound. $3.50. (Apply to University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Ill.) 


The Skyscraper: A Study of Its Econo- 
mic Height 

By W. C. Clark and J. L. Kingston. American 
Institute of Steel Construction, New York and 
Cleveland. 164 pp. $2.50. 

This volume is ably reasoned and plausibly ar- 
gued. It is the best summary of the economic 
and conceptual case for the skyscraper that has 
yet been made. (See “Letter to the Editor’ on 
page 130 of this issue.) 


Making Milwaukee Mightier 

The Board of Public Land Commissioners of 
Milwaukee has directed preparation (by Arthur 
M. Werba and John L. Grunwald), and publica- 
tion in an 80-page booklet, of a study under the 
above title. It is subtitled: “A record of annexa- 
tion and consolidation and a study of unifica- 
tion of government, here and elsewhere.’’ This 
valuable contribution to a subject of large cur 
rent interest is not available for general distribu- 
tion. Officials and others specially interested in the 
subject may apply to the Board, Milwaukee, Wis 


Annual Report, Cleveland City Plan 
Commission 
The larger part of this 16-page report is devoted 
to the Group Plan, its development to date, and 
future prospects. This is one of the leading Civic 
Centers in the country. See The Municipal In- 
dex, 1930 edition, Civic Center Section. (Apply 
to the Commission.) 


Proceedings, Seventh Annual Short 
School, Texas Association of Sani- 
tarians 

This school, held in Edinburg, Texas, December 

3-5, 1929, with a registration of 223, was conducted 

under the usual joint auspices of the State De 


partment of Health and the Texas Association of 
Sanitarians The report herewith, consisting of 
107 pages, contains 14 papers or lectures relating 


to general sanitation, including health education 
and health publicity, public health and medical 
problems in disasters, garbage incineration for 
cities, pool and beach sanitation, and 13 on the 
special subject of milk. A list of standard milk 
ordinance cities in Texas as of March 1, 1930, is 
included. The minutes and the list of registrants 
of the Short School are made part of the booklet 
(Apply to the Association, Austin, Texas.) 


The Treatment of Dairy Wastes 
Bulletin 38 of the Texas Engineering Experiment 
Station, by E. W. Steel, Professor of Municipai 
and Sanitary Engineering, and P. J. A. Zeller, As 
sistant, Sewage Research Division Experiments 
with various methods of treating milk plants 
wastes are reported, with discussion and conclu- 
sions. 11 pp. (Apply to F. E. Giesecke, Director 
Texas Engineering Experiment Station, College 
Station, Texas.) 


Sewage Chlorination 

Three papers from the 1929 Journal of Califor- 
nia Sewage Works Association, reprinted by per 
mission of the Association, for the Chlorine In- 
stitute, Inc. They are: “Separate Industrial Sew 
ers and Chlorination at Tulare,” by R.. M. Berry- 
hill, City Manager; ‘‘Gas Burning and Chlorina- 
tion at San Bernardino,”’ by F. 8S. Currie, consult- 
ing engineer; and “Bay Disposal and Chlorina- 
tion at Newport Beach,” by R. L. Patterson, City 
Engineer. 16 pp. (Apply to the Chlorine Insti- 
tute, Inc., 30 E. 42nd St., New York.) 


Sewage and Sewage Disposal 

A booklet of 62 pages, containing two Chadwick 
Public Lectures delivered by Arthur J. Martin, 
chartered civil engineer, of London, England, be- 
fore the Institution of Mechanical Engineers in 
October, 1929. They are concerned with the un- 
derlying principles of sewage disposal and a survey 
of the advance in sewage treatment during recent 
vears. 2s. 6d. (Apply to Macdonald and Evans 
8 John St., Bedford Row, London, W. C. 1, Eng- 
land.) 


Report of Investigation of Crushed 
Blast-Furnace Slag as a Medium in 
Sewage Trickling Filters 

This report was made by Charles C. Hommon 
consulting engineer, Canton, Ohio, for the National 

Slag Association in 1929, and is printed by the As 

sociation in a 42-page pamphlet. It represents thi 

results of field investigations of all the trickling 
filters built with crushed blast-furnace slag that 

could be found in this country at the t 

Forty-eight such beds were visited 

elusions are stated, including a general one fa 

able to this material. Suggested specifications «re 
also given. (Apply to the Association, 937 Leader 

Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio.) 


Various con 


The Port of Hamburg; the Port of 
Liverpool 

The United States Department of Commerce is 
publishing a new series on world ports. Numbers 
1 and 2 of the Foreign Port volumes have ap- 
peared under the above titles. The first, by Ralph 
I. Schneider, has 326 pages, 9 maps, and an index 
the second has 315 pages, 4 maps and an index; 
both are buckram bound. Data of considerable 
scope and detail an@® of quite recent date are 
shown for both parts. (Apply to Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C 
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Long culvert life 
assured in advance 


by TONCAN IRON 


ONG service records by culverts 
made of the best materials avail- 

able years ago, do not mean the same 
long life can be obtained today, re- 
gardless of location. 





For service conditions vary. Soil, 
atmosphere and water in some spots 
cause rapid corrosion to old-time 
metals. In other places they may last 
indefinitely. 





culvert service that will hold true in 
any place. By installing culverts of 
Toncan Iron, greater resistance to 
rust and corrosion is assured. 


~~ But engineers today can provide long 









_EXGINEDR DS 

PUNLIC won 
This modern iron alloy has set a new 
standard in rust and corrosion resist- 
ance. Made of refined iron, copper and 
molybdenum, it has lasting qualities su- 
perior to any metal in use for culverts. 





By specifying Toncan Iron Culverts, 
not only is maximum protection 
against corrosion assured but long life 
with low cost per year as well. 





TONCAN CULVERT MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
MASSILLON, OHIO 


Plants located in all Parts of 
United States and Canada 









COPPER 
MO-LY8B-DEN-UM 


tONCA 


Why not remember to mention Taz American City? 
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American Airport Design 

Forty-four prize-winning and other designs from 
the Lehigh Airports Competition, with design 
unalyses by Archibald Black. Introduction by 
Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
wree for Aeronautics. Taylor, Rogers and Bliss 
Inc. New York. 1930. 96 pp. 73 full-page plates 
quarto. Decorative paper covers. $3.00 

Today, according to the publishers, there ure 
yver 1,500 partially developed airports, and more 
than 1,400 new airports planned or in process of 
construction in the country, involving for 1930 an 
estimated expenditure of well over $300,000,000 
This book is the first substantial effort towards 
providing an intelligent guide to the expenditure 
of these funds. It is offered, not as containing a 
group of models directly applicable to the design 
ot specific airports, but as containing a wealth ot 
“Because of the widespread 
interest being shown in the subject of airport ce 
sign by architects, engineers, and municipal of 
ficials,"" says Mr. Young in his introduction, ‘I 
feel that the publication of constructive sugges- 
tions will prove of material aid in developing the 
nation’s airports and 
growth of America’s air commerce.” 


suggestive material. 


hence in accelerating the 


Air Manual 


The Transportation and Communication Depart - 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
Washington, D. C., has issued this 36-page refer 
ence book especially for use by local aeronautics 
bureaus of chambers of 
merce. It is, however, of much more general in- 
terest, containing discussions of the organization 
und functions of aeronautics committees; the ob- 
jectives of aeronautical surveys; the design, finan- 
cing, control and operation of airports and airways ; 
air mail, express and passenger service; and regu- 
lative legislation on the whole subject; also a 
bibliography. 15c to non-members. (Apply to 
the Department.) 


committees and com- 


A Curb Parking Survey of Central Traf- 
fic District, San Francisco 

The Bureau of Engineering, Department of Pub- 
lic Works, of the City and County of San Fran- 
cisco (M. M. O'Shaughnessy, Engineer) has made, 
and here presents a thorough analysis of curb 
parking in the Central District. ‘‘Many streets 
. . compare very favorably with main-line 
railroads in respect to the numbers of vehicles and 
the tonnage carried. It would be inconceivable 
that main-line railroad tracks would be called 
upon to act as storage points for freight cars and 
also to act as passenger and freight terminals and 
unloading points.” 12 pp. (Apply to the Engi- 
neer.) 


The Parking Congestion Problem in 
New Rochelle 

A special committee was recently appointed by 
the New Rochelle, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce, 
of which Ralph Morrow is Secretary-Manager, to 
recommend measures of parking congestion relief. 
After a careful survey of parking control practices 
in other cities, and a study of actual existing local 
conditions and facilities, the committee made its 
report and recommendations, which have been ac- 
cepted by the Board of Directors, and are now 
printed in 10-page pamphlet form. (Apply to the 
Secretary - Manager.) 


Some Principles Relating to the Eco- 
nomics of Land Subdivision 

A paper of this title, by Henry Wright, con- 
sulting architect, and the discussions which fol- 
lowed, at the American City Planning Institute, 
Briarcliff Manor, New York, November, 1929, have 
been published in a 20-page pamphlet, illustrated, 
as Paper 1, 1930 Series, by the Institute. 50c. 
(Apply to the Institute, 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York.) 


The Council-Manager Government in 
Berkeley 

By Helen M. Rocea. The City Government and 
the Chamber of Commerce of Berkeley, Calif., 
some time ago decided upon the necessity of put- 
ting into printed form for long-distance inquirers, 
a complete account of the city’s affairs under the 
council-manager government. Miss Rocca, teacher 
and writer on political science subjects, and Secre- 
tary of Political Education for the National 
League of Women Voters (1922-1928), was selected 
to write this account, which is now available in 
54-page booklet form. (Apply to City Manager's 
Office, Berkeley, Calif.) 
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The American Year Book, 1929 

Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart and William M 
Schuyler, Associate. The American Year Book 
Corporation, New York. 1930. 884 pp. $7.50 
This unique and useful record of events and 
progress, sponsored by The New York Times and 
supervised by a board of 
learned societies 


representatives ft 46 
appears again as a substantial 


volume, containing 232 narrative articles by some 
200 contributors chosen for their appropriateness 
7 


for the subjects covered, which are grouped in 27 


fields Of special interest to municipalities are 
the following divisions: V Municipal Govern 
ment; VII, Public Finance and 
ing city finances and taxes; VIII, Public Resources 
and Utilities, including urban utilities and street 
traffic XV, Social Froblems and Conditions ind 


Taxation, includ 


scattered articles on umecipal problems uncle 
ther divisions 
Stunt Plays 

By Owen Kelley Town and Country, publish 
lishers, New York 1930. 85 pp. Paperbound. 60 
cents 

A new idea is here embodied in 15 plays nd 
presented by an author whose name is new nd 


» the address of which 
s given as P. O. Box 323, Madison Square Sta 


by a new publishing ho 





tion, New Yark The idea is that of carrying 
the popular “‘stunt” of club night, church or com- 
munity party a step farther and making it into a 


miniature play such as can be effectively presented 
with a minimum of paraphernalia, and with cnly 
one or two rehearsals Here, if anywhere the 
play’s the thing.’’ With these 15 brief 
scripts to choose from, 


playable” 
those with limited time and 
experience but with a hankering to play-act, may 
work up a quick production in which they will 
thoroughly enjoy themselves as actors while pro- 
viding satisfactory entertainment for the guests 


Mid-Cheshire Joint Town Planning Re- 


port 

The Mid-Cheshire Joint Town Planning Com- 
mittee is one of a group of local bodies work- 
ing individually and jointly towards a complete 
development scheme for Cheshire County Re- 
ports of the Committees for Wirral and the Man- 
chester Region have been given notice in these 
columns. This first report of the Mid-Cheshire 
Committee is a large quarto volume, of 140 pp., 
handsomely illustrated; and is notable for empha- 
sis placed upon preservation of the wealth of 
existing architectural and historic treasures, the 
picturesque village and beautiful countryside: This 
is presented as not inconsistent with industrial 
expansion. 10 s. 6 d. plus 9 d. postage. (Apply 
to H. Grant Bailey, Secretary, Westminster 
Buildings, Chester, England.) 


Colorado River Development and Re- 
lated Problems 

Under this title, Part Il of Vol. CXVIII, The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, edited by C. A. Dykstra, is re- 
printed in pamphlet form. “Can a great river, 
now a menace and threatening periodical disaster 
be harnessed for all time and become the most 
potent instrument of human welfare in all the 
great Southwest?’’ Such an achievement requires 
cooperation on the part of the National Govern- 
ment, seven states, and numerous cities. The 
whole situation is presented in these articles 
(Apply to The Annals, 3622 Locust St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) 


Philadelphia Hospital and Health Sur- 
vey, 1929 


The Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce has 
sponsored and a Citizens Survey Committee has 
supervised an elaborate hospital and health survey 
in Philadelphia, complete details of which are 
presented in a volume of 844 pages, issued by the 
Committee. Haven Emerson, M. D., acted as sur- 
vey director, Sol Pincus, C.E., as Associate for 
Health Studies, and Anna C. Phillips, Associate 
for Hospital Studies. (Apply to Philip H. Gads 
den, Chairman, Hospital and Health Surveys 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Highway Sidewalks 

An 8-page pamphlet containing 
the report of the Committee on Street Paying 
Design, Construction and Maintenance at the 1929 
convention of the American Society for Municipal 
Improvements, embodying a 
the provision for pedestrian sidewalks im 
tion with much-traveled highways (Apply to 
Cc. W. 8S. Sammelman, Sec., A. 8. M. I., 1359 
Lindell Blyd., St. Louis, Mo.) 


in extract 


resolution favoring 


connec 


Asphalt Paving Conference, 1929 
Asphalt Paving Conference 
was held October 28-November 1, 1929, under the 
Asphalt Association and the As 
sociation of Asphalt Paving Technologists in Wert 


The eighth annual 


auspices of the 


Baden Springs, Ind with a registration of 457 
The program was presented in five sessions, two 
vhicl were devoted t research, two to the et 
g neering and econon phases of asphalt con 
struction nd m to uirports The rddresses 
pers and discussions are given in this 247-page 
pe und booklet It imeludes such subjects 
s low-cost 1s ck base waterproofing sub 
grades ichine-fir ng asphalt pavements 
surfacing onerete roads ind) airport paving 
There are " strations (Apply to the A 
lt Institute, 250 E. 43d St., New York.) 


Uniform Crime Reports 


The Internat il Association of Chiefs of P 
( ttee on Uniform Crime Records 
i mont vulletis inder the above tit I 
ppe ! under date of January 1930 
ind ntained rey ts, tor that month t flen 
nmutted in 400 cities of 43 states These ere 
nge ecor ng t the Uniform Classification 
{ Offenses The second issue covers »ffen 
k wn to the ¢ for Februar neidentall 
ling the nt tion that robber and 
were greate n the West Central States 1 
the latter month t noi the former 10 py imi 
14 pp. (Apply to the Committee, 261 Broadw 
New York.) 


Suburban Transit for New York City 

Transit Engineering Board for 
the Metropolitan District of New York has issued 
Report—1929-1930" in an 


elaborately illustrated with 


The Suburban 


ts Progress 
booklet 
charts It shows actual 
supplying 


SO- page 
maps and 
sxccomplishments towards 
adequate urban and inter-urban pas 
senger transportation between all sections of the 
Metropolitan District 
urban districts of New 
(Apply to Glenn § 
York.) 


including both the sub 
York and New 
75 West St New 


Jersey 


Leeves, Sec 


The Law of Building Contracts and 
Mechanics Liens 

An analysis and discussion of the New York 

law on these subjects, by Myron H 

prepared for the guidance of owners 

engineers 


Lewis, C1 
contractors 
architects, masons, plumbers 
and wmaterial-men 98 pages mimeographed 
There is included an 8-page supplement relating 
to the revised law as in effect October 1, 1929 
2.00. (Apply to the author, 2130 Broadway, New 
York.) 


carpenters 


Report of A. S. T. M. Committee C-1 
on Cement 
This leaflet of nine page deals with proposed 
new tentative specifications and tests for high 
early-strength portland cement, and discusses pro 
(Apply 
Materials, 315 


posed revisions of specifications and tests 
to American Society for Testing 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Spruce St 


Other Reports Received 

Annual Municipas 
Activties, 1929 112 pp 

Deraorr, Mic Annual Report, City Plan Cor 
mission, 1929 16 py 


CINCINNATI On Report, 


FrevericKseunc, Va.-Annual Report, 1929. 60 pp 

HamMitton, Onio.—Annual Report, Chamber of 
Commerce, to March, 1930. 36 pp 

Los Anceces, Car Annual Message of the 


Mayor, January 1, 1930. 60 pp 

Oak Park, lu Annual Report, Department of 
Public Works, 1929. 76 py 

Oak Park, Iu Annual Report, Water Depart 
vent, 1929 12 py 

PHiapeLpHta, Pa.--Auditing Control and Pureha 
ing Procedure, Philadelphia Municipal Court 
Bureau of Municipal Research, 1930. 58 py 

Porttannb, Ore.—Budget Facts and Financial St 


tistics for 1930 (Multnomah County) 110 


“cHeNgecTADY, N. Y Annual Report, Sewage D 


posal Bureau, 1929 16 pp. 

SpaenorieLD, Mass.—Annual Report, Water Cor 
missioners, 1929. 90 py 

Toronto, Ont.—Annual Report, Street Cleaning 
Department, 1929 

Westcuester CouNTY teport, Sanitary Sewer 


Commission, 1926-1928. 44 pp 
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Savings up : - 


»« costs down 


There is a threefold way to prove that Dodge Trucks lower 
hauling costs and increase savings for public officials. Simply 
ask owners, inspect and compare these workers and test 


one—with you behind the wheel. 


By such thorough investigation you will know that Dodge 
Trucks have the power to pull, the speed to save time, the 
dependability to maintain schedules, the economy to save 
money, the long life to lower depreciation costs — all 


qualities that keep costs down and savings up. 


There are 124 standard Dodge Trucks to select from. 
They are built in capacities ranging from 1/2-ton to 3-ton, 
in various wheelbases, with optional gear ratios, tire sizes 
and body types. Your Dodge Brothers dealer can show 


you the one that fits your needs. 


DODGE TRUCKS 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue American Crry. 
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CONVENTIONS—WHEN AND WHERE 











May 6-8.—Sourn Boston, Mass 
Vassachusetts Highway Association 

nual Show. Secretary, John M 

State House, Boston, Mass. 


Sizth an- 
McCarthy, 318 


May 10.—Ataany, N. Y. 


New York State Sewage Works Association 
Meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, A. S. Bedell, Al 
bany, N. Y. 

May 11-13.—Port Artuur, Texas. 

East Texas Chamber of Commerce. Annual 
conference. General Manager, W. N. Blanton 
Longview, Texas. 

May 12, Weex or.—Artuantic Crry, N. J. 

National Fire Protection Association. Annual 
meeting. Managing Director, Franklin H. Went- 


worth, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 
May 13-15.—Vauposta, Ga. 

Association of County Commissioners of Georgia 
Annual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, Fred 
Houser, 218 Wynne-Claughton Building, Atlanta, 
Ga 
May 13-14.—Hacerstown, Mb. 

Maryland Water and Sewerage Association. An- 
nual conference. Secretary, F. W. Caspari, 2411 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


May 14-16.—Burrato, N. Y. 

Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America, 
Inc.—Airport Section. Airport convention. Man- 
ager, Homer Bennett, 300 Madison Avenue, New 
York 
May 14-15.—Larayerte, Inn 

Indiana Association of Chiefs of Police. Annual 
meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, A. G. Eversole, Su- 
perintendent of Police, 1123 Main Street, Lafayette, 
Ind 
May 15-16.—Avstin, Texas 

League of Texas Municipalities. Annual conven- 
tion Executive Secretary, Harvey W. Draper, 
319 Kress Building, Houston, Texas. 

May 16-20.—Wasuineton, D. C. 

American Community Advertising Association. 
innual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, Don E 
Mowry, 301 Beaver Building, Madison, Wis. 
May 20-23.—New Orteans, La. 

National Association of Public School Business 
Officials. Annual convention. Secretary, John § 
Mount, Inspector of Accounts, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Trenton, N. J. 


May 21-23.—Wasuineton, D. C. 
American Institute of Architects. 
vention, 


Annual con- 
Executive Secretary, E. C. Kemper, The 
Octagon, Washington, D. C. 

May 21.—Haarroap, Conn. 

Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, Inc. Con- 
Secretary, Clark Belden, 3 Lewis Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 

May 22.—New York 

National Board of Fire Underwriters. Annual 
meeting. General Manager, W. E. Mallalieu, 85 
John Street, New York. 

May 22-24.—Pirrsevncn, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Commercial Secretaries’ Associa- 
tion, Meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, Patrick 
Flood, 591 Pennsylvania Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
May 27-29.—Wasutinoeton, D. C. 

National Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety. Secretary, A. W. Koehler, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


vention, 


May 29-31.—Asieng, Texas. 


West Tezas Chamber of Commerce. Annual 
meeting. Manager, D. A. Baudeen, Stamford, 
Texas. 


June 2-6.—Sr. Lovuts, Mo. 

American Water Works Association. Annual 
convention. Secretary, Beekman C, Liitle, 29 
West 39th Street, New York. 

June 3-6.—Wasuineton, D. C. 

National Conference on Weights and Measures. 
Annual conference. Secretary, F. 8. Holbrook, 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C 
June 5.—New Yor. 

National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 
Annual meeting. General Manager, Alfred Reeves, 
366 Madison Avenue, New York. 








June 5-7.—Piarinview, Texas 
Texas Commercia 

nual convention. 

land, Texas. 


Executives’ Association. Apr 
Secretary, Paul T. Vickers, M 
June 5.—Bvuarttncton, Vr 

Vermont State Chamber of Commerce Annual 
meeting. Secretary, James P. Taylor, Rutland, Vt. 


June 6-14.—Boston, Mass 

National Conference of Social Work and Allied 
Organizations General Secretary, Howard R 
Knight, 277 East Long Street, Columbus, Ohio 
9-13.—Boston, Mass. 

Association of Community Chests and Councils 
National conference Executive Director, Allen 
T. Burns, 1815 Graybar Building, New York 


June 9-11.—Utica, N. Y 
Vew York State Conference of Mayors and Other 
City Officials. Secretary, William P City 


Hall, Albany, N. Y. 


June 10-12.—Beavern Fats, Pa. 

Pennsylvania State Association of Borou 
Convention. Secretary, J. Herman Knisely, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
June 11-13.—Dv.vuts, MINN 

American Water Works Association—Minnesota 
Sectior Annual meeting Secretary -Treasurer 
tonald M. Finch, 240 South Fourth Street, Minne- 
Minn 
June 11-13.—DututH, Minn 

League of Minnesota Municipalities Annual 
convention, Executive Morris B 
Lambie, Chief, Municipal Reference Bureau, Uni- 
of Minnesotd, Minneapolis, Minn. 


15-17.—Mapison, Wis 


Wisconsin Association of Commercial 


JUNE 


Capes 


"1 hes 


apolis 


Secretary, 


versity 


JUNE 
Secretaries 
Annual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, Lee I. York- 


son, Wausau, Wis 


16-19.—Cuicaco, Iu 
National Association of Purchasing Agents. An- 
Secretary, H. I. Patten, 11 Park 


JUNE 


nual convention. 
Place, New York. 
June 16-20.—San Francisco, Cauir 
National Electric Light Association, 
convention, Secretary, A. Jackson 
Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Annual 
Marshall, 420 


June 17-19.—Denver, Cov. 

International Association of Comptrollers and 
Accounting Officers. Convention Secretary, Carl 
H. Chatters, City Auditor, Flint, Mich. 


Jone 17-20.—Linviiie, N. C 

Nattonal Conference on State Parks. Executive 
Secretary, Herbert Evison, 905 Union Trust Bulid- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


June 18-20.—Wasuincton, D. C. 

Conference of State and Territorial Health Of- 
ficers with the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice; joint meeting with the Conference of State 
and Provincial Health Authorities of North Amer- 
ica Address: Surgeon General, U. 8S. Public 
Health Service, Treasury Department, Washington, 
D. C. 


June 21-28.—On soarp S. S. Arcapran; 
ro Sr. Jouns, N&WFrOUNDLAND. 
Union of the Municipalities of the Province of 
Quebec. Annual convention. Secretary-Treasury, 
T. D. Bouchard, 132 St. James Street, Montreal 

Que. 


Mon Treat 


June 23-26.—San Francisco, Cair. 

American Electric Railway Association. 
tion. General Secretary, Guy C. 
Madison Avenue, New York. 

June 23-27.—Toronto, Ont. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers. An- 
nual summer convention. National Secretary, F. 
L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th Street, New York. 
June 23-28.—Los Ance.es, Catir. 

American Library Association. Annual conven- 
tion. Secretary, Carl H. Milam, 520 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

Jone 23-25.—Denver, Coro. 

National Conference on City Planning. 
conference. Secretary, Flavel Shurtleff, 
22nd Street, New York. 


Conven- 
Hecker, 292 


Annuai 
130 East 








June 24-27..1 \ 

New Er } ‘ {nnual 

nventior ~ | ’ M Street, 
Watertown, M 
June 28-Jury 4.—4 ius, OF 

\ Y Ek | t t United 
State {nnual meet Secret J. W. Crab- 

1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 

June 30-Juty 4.—Newark, N. J 

Smoke Prevention Associatior {> conven- 
tior Secretary Frank A. Chambe 1411 City 
Hall Square Building, Chicago, Ill 
Jury 9-11.—C.evetann, On10 

American Society of Civil Engineer innual 
conventtor Secretary George T Seat Vv 


West 39th Street, New York 


Jury 9-11 Toronto, ONT 

National Association of Real Estate Boards. An- 
nua movention Executive Secretar Herbert U. 
Nelson, Straus Building, Chicago, Ill 


Jury 13-19.—Pato, Arto, Cauir 
Western Sci f Commercial Secretaries. An- 


Manager, Leonard E 


nual session Read, Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Seattle, Wash 
Jory 14-17.—Liner, Berctum 
Juty 18-19.—AnrTweap, Bevoiem 

International Union of Local Authorities In- 
ternational Congre General Secretary, E. Vinck, 
Rue de la Regence, Brussels, Belgiu: 

Jury 22-24.—Brapror Pa 

i / ( r I ce A 1tior An- 

ent Secretar J N I ard Police 


al and Trade 

Organization Executives 4nnua 83 Secre~ 

t John N. Van der Vries, 607 F t National 
Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Avcust 4.—DvututH, MINN 

International Association of Chiefs of Police 
{nnual conventior Secretary George Black 
Chief of Police, Wilmington, Del 
Avucust 12-16.—Denver, CoLo 

Internationa Association of Municipal Elec 
tricians Convention secretar H N Lang, 


P. O. Box 1864, Orlando, Fla. 
Avueust 27-29.—C.evetann, On10 

Vational Shade Tree Conferer 
lreasurer, Dr. Rush P. Marshall, Yale Uni 
New Haven, Conn 


Secretary 


versity, 


September 9-12.--Winnipec, Man 

International Association of Fire Chiefs An 
ual convention Mulcahey 
Fire Chief, 


Secretary, James J 

Yonkers, N. Y. 

Sepremper 24-27.—San Francisco, Cari 
International City 


nual convention. 


Managers’ Association An 
Executive 
Ridley, 923 East 60th Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Secretary, Clarence E 


Sepremper 29-Ocroser 4 
National 


Pirrsevuacn, Pa 


Safety Counc Annual mention. 


Managing Director,.W. H. Cameron, 108 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago, Il 
Serremeer.—Atiantic City, N. J 
New England Water Works Associatior innual 
nvention. Secret Frank J. Gifford, Tremont 


Temple, Boston, Mass 


Octoser 6-11.—Atiantic City, N. J 
Play ind and Recreation Association of Amer- 
Annu convention. pecretary Howard 8 
Braucher, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Ocroser 6-11.—Wasnineton, D. C 


Permanent Internationa Association f Road 
Congresses Sizrth Internationa Road Congress. 
Secretary Gener Thomas H. MacDonald, Ameri 


can Organizing ( mission, 1723 N Street, N. W 
Washington, D. ¢ 
Ocroser 7-10.—Wasuninecrox, D. ¢ 

American Roa Builde 4 ssociatior Interna 
tior Expositior f Highway Equipment and 


Materia Secretary - Director 
National Press Building 
Octoser 13-17 

American Society for 


Charles M 
Washington, D. ¢ 
Ricumonp, Va 

Municipal Improvements. 
Annual convention. Secretary, C. W. 8. Sammel- 
man, 4359 Lindell Boulevard, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


Upham 
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Speed?...PLENTY!...On the 
Get-away ana in Full Stride? 








Al 











— Tus powerful model comes in three 
$4 2 3 * wheelbases, 130” (illustrated), 141’ 


Model T-25A and 152"—and in 13 different tire 


combinations. Chassis prices vary 







(Super Power) - x S 
according to wheelbase and tire equip- 


ment. Straight Rating 8,500 Ibs. (total 
gross weight, including load). 


Price, Chassis only, F.O. B. Pontiac, Mich. 




















Wr EN you “give it the gun”, this modern adjust that it’s no trick at all to keep them operat- 
patrol is off in a flash! In full stride the 76-horse- ing at top efficiency. 


power, 6-cylinder engine delivers all the speed Hard, tough strength and durability in every 





you'll normally care to use—with plenty in re- 







performance factor enables this unit to keep on 
serve for emergencies. Ree 
U delivering modern performance through years 


It steers, maneuvers and parks with greater of service. 


ease, even, than most modern passenger cars— Unusual advantages in engineering, volume 








due to a real advancement in steering desigr ‘ H 
: ; & ‘s" manufacturing and purchasing have produced a 
and construction. 


mighty impressive value. You’ve got to go hun- 
Big 4-wheel brakes bring it to a quick stop— dreds of dollars higher to get anything even com- 
when split seconds count. Brakes are so easy to 





parable. See and investigate this great performer! 


GENERAL Morors TRUCKS 


TIME PAYMENTS, on any General Motors Truck, are financed at lowest rates 
available anywhere, through our own Yellow Manufacturing Acceptance Corp. 
GENERAL Morors Truck Co., Pontiac, Michigan (Subsidiary of Yellow Truck 
& Coach Mfg. Company) GENERAL Morors TRUCKS... YELLOW CABS... COACHES. 
Factory Branches, Distributors, Dealers—in 1500 principal cities and towns. 












A MODERN TRUCK FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Why not remember to mention Tuz American City? 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 














The triangular-shaped screen, A, 
which extends the full length of 
the melting tank, divides the tank 








NO. 84-HD MAINTENANCE KETTLE 
CRACK FILLING 


A Tar and Asphalt Kettle 
of New Design 

\ tar and asphalt kettle, No. 84-HD, 
entirely new in design, has been announced 
by Littleford Bros., 500 East Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, with the claim that as- 
phalt can be drawn from’ the melting tank 
almost immediately after starting the oil 
burner 


The double heat circulation from the 


burner to the rear of the kettle and then 
up and back to the vent stack is clearly 
The baffles, D, 
melting 


shown in diagram No. 1. 
running between the 


tank and 





1.—DOUBLE CIRCULATION FEATURE 


the furnace shell hold the heat down in 
the lower part of the heating chamber un- 
til it reaches the rear of the kettle. Then 
the heat is drawn by draft to the front 
of the kettle and the gases pass out 
through the vent stack E. There is no 
blast of heat in one spot, the intense heat 
being distributed over the entire kettle, 
and every degree being used to the limit 
before it reaches the vent stack. This 
even distribution of heat results in im- 
mediate melting of the asphalt with all 
danger of over-heating or coking the ma- 
terial eliminated. 





2.._CROSS-SECTION, SHOW- 
ING TRIANGULAR 
SCREEN 





EQUIPPED 
WITH LITTLEFORD HAND SPRAY ATTACHMENT 
FOR PENETRATION WORK, SKIN PATCHING AND 


>» into two reservoirs. B for the cold 
material and C for the hot, melted 
material, as shown in diagram No 

2. The triangular shape of this 
sereen cold material 
against the sides of the melting 
tank, thereby getting the full ef- 
fect of the evenly distributed heat 
caused by the double heat circu- 
lation. The material melts imme- 
diately and passes down the sides 
of the kettle as well as through 
the holes in the screen into the 
reservoir, C. Cold asphalt can be added 
in any quantity at any time without chill- 
ing the hot melted material. 

The kettle is made in 110-, 165-, and 
210- gallon sizes and can be loaded to its 
full rated capacity. It is mounted on a 
chassis of unusual strength and trailing 
quality, which is cushioned on semi-ellip- 
tical springs. The center of gravity of 
the kettle is lowered and road shock is 
greatly reduced. Timken roller bearings 
in the rubber-tired wheels mean that a 
trailing speed of 20 to 30 miles an hour 
can be maintained mile after mile with 
no harm to the outfit 


forces the 


New District Engineer 
for Portland Cement Association 


The Portland Cement Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill., has announced the recent ap- 
pointment of William G. Hudson as Dis- 
trict Engineer in charge of Association 
work in the states of Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi, with offices in the Hibernia Bank 
Building, New Orleans, La. Mr. Hudson 
has been a member of the field staff of 
the New Orleans office since 1923. 


Eliminating Tastes and Odors 
in Water-Supplies 


For the treatment of water-supplies with 
ammonia ahead of chlorination to reduce 
and eliminate tastes and odors, a process 
which is rapidly gaining favor. the 
Pardee Engineering Co., 2314 44th Road, 
Long Island City, N. Y., has developed 
the Type 13 ammonia control unit. 

This device is a husky, long-lived unit 
which will accurately control the flow of 
inhydrous ammonia gas. 
justed to deliver the 


It is easily ad- 
desired flow and, 
once adjusted, it automatically maintains 
this flow until readjusted. Changes in 
supply or discharge pressure do not changé 
the rate of flow through it. It consists es- 
sentially of a control valve which adjusts 
the flow, a meter which shows how much 
gas is flowing, two diaphragm valves 
which automatically maintain the flow, 








ind auxiliary gages to aid in operation. 
The total capacity of the unit is from 
0.02 to 200 pounds of ammonia per day, 
he capacity of a particular umit being 
limited by the meter in use. A bubbling 
meter covers the capacities from 0.02 to 
1.0 pounds per day, and orifice meters 
with calibrated scales are provided for the 
larger sizes. These are made in standard 
capacities of 0.4 to 2, 1 to 5, 2 to 10, 4 to 
20. 10 to 50, 20 to 100, and 40 to 200 
pounds per day. Intermediate sizes can 
be provided where desired, and_larger ca- 





TYPE 13 AMMONIA CONTROL 
UNIT MOUNTED ON A PLAT- 
FORM SCALE 


pacities can also be supplied, as well as 
seales calibrated in other units such as 
ounces or cubie feet per minute or hour. 
Two or more orifices of different sizes can 
he had for the same unit, the meters being 
interchangeable so that any unit can be 
changed to any capacity by inserting the 
proper orifice and scale and changing cer- 
tain valve stems and seats 

4 short gray-enameled stand attached to 
the arm of the platform scale on which 
the cylinders are placed is the mounting 
usually preferred. A gray-enameled floor 
stand and a bracket for attachment to 
the wall or a pipe are also available. 





—_ 
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Cut Your 
Payroll 


Dig-Move-Load with One Man 
.— - 8 EES Ie! 


ie ACKSON SHOVEL does the work of many teams 

and a whole gang of shovelers. It digs, moves and 

ACKSO loads dirt, sand, gravel, crushed rock, coal, fertilizer, or 
TRACTOR EQUIPMENT any other bulk material with only one man. Surefooted 
crawlers enable it to dig in loose sand, slippery clay or 

deep mud and carry the load up steep embankments. 

In excavating it cleans out corners, leaving little for 

hand finishers. In pits, quarries, yards, etc., it scoops 

up full half-yard bucketfuls and quickly carries and 

dumps them into bins or conveyors. At the drawbar 

it pulls stumps or boulders, tears up hard pan, snakes 

wagons and trucks out of mud holes, or does any of a 

dozen other heavy hauling jobs. Just how much Trackson 

Shovel will save you is something neither of us can tell 


until we have exchanged full particulars. Write today. 


Trackson Compan 


FULL-CRAWLERS & TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 
518 CLINTON ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Why not remember to mention Toe Amertcan Crry? 
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ess ol inert gases 
S t Ss nitrogen ana ~ ! I 5 er nt 
earbon dioxide } rther experi nts re t ePSSa>ry 


The Jones gas dé letermine whether the origin 


THE NEW MODEL A5 INTERNATIONAL 3-TON SPEED TRUCK 





or consists essen ‘Y ete oi Y y rt } 





EQUIPPED WITH DUMP BODY iallv of a bomb in osive gas it ae ae © the 
vhich a Ss} ark-plug pper explosive limit 
Speed Truck of 3 Tons Capacity is inserted and to which a pressure gage is 
a ittached. The other parts of the instru- Asphalt Institute to Move 
The new Model A-5 3-ton speed truck 
ment are a measuring device, a cylinder The Asphalt Institute. New York, new 
ently announced by the International 


* = ol propane, which 1s sufficient for ipproxl- ily organized t ceed the Asphalt Asso 
irvester Ne . { - ‘ 
Harvester Co., 606 South Michigan Ave mately 300 tests, water cup, aspirator 


bulb, two dry cells 


ciation. has elected the following officers 
n automatic spark [Terov M. Law. St. Louis. Mo.. President 


coil, ignition switch, the necessary valves W H. Kershaw New York ind C. W 


nue, Chicago, Ill., is designed to meet a 
wide range of hauling requirements. It 
is built in four wheelbases, 156-inch for 





fa ete. The assembly is compactly and Bayliss, Philadelphia, Pa., Vice-Presi 
dump and semi-trailer service; 170-, 190- , 
. neatly mounted on a mahogany-finishes lents: B. L. Bove. New York. Secretan 
und 210-inch for general hauling of all : - 
kinds. The 1 heel vig wooden stand. A canvass cover envelopes and Fisher Jones. New York. Treasut 
indas 1e longer wheeibases provi tor . 
xin¢ £ PeOovrc the entire outfit when not in use J. S. Helm, New York, is Chairman of th 
iximum body lengths back of the cab ' : 
15 117f 6 } | In operating the detector, a sample 1S Executive Committ: und J. EF. Penny 
3, 15 anc t 6 inches, respectively. = ¢ . ; 
is, ~, oy ear ied : forced into the apparatus through a sam- hacker. also of New York, is Managing 
On the 156-inch wheelbase chassis it is ; ct} ree 
ble t + 91 id hod pling line by means of the aspirator bulb. Director 
Noss « 10un «/2-var 1 ) ) Ss pa 
ere, ; _ . } er ; na _ The sampling line is then detached and The Institute ing “ nd 
9 feet 9 feet ‘hes rt : ~ 
pe ol +e > im , in ength , the aspirator bulb is connected to the rub larger quarters n the Crystal Building 
™ t utst; ‘atures ep 
ye e 1e ou > * atures ol ne ber inlet tube, which traps the samy in FE. 43rd St. and 8S nd Ave., New } 
ni . Cf w 6-cy , 
n w truck are a ne v CY inder engine with a closed system. -Stopeocks on either side where the offices and a new and larg d 
7-bearing crankshaft, 7-bearing camshaft , “are 
of the bomb are closed. and a spark I iborator,s wit! } ( Field Assistant 
ind removable cylinders; a_ single-plate 


tim 
troduced into the bomb by snapping the Chet 


J 





clutch with built-in vibration damper ; ® ignition switch momenterily on and off. cated 

new and exclusive transmission with five Se this manner an explosive gas-air mix- 

ture is ignited and the pressure developed Glamorgan Announces New 

by the explosion in the bomb is indicated Western Sales Manager 

on a drag needle pressure gage If no The Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry ( 


speeds forward and one reverse; new spiral 
bevel gear drive axle - mechanical 1tour- 
wheel brakes and heavy pressed steel 


channel tapered frames pressure is indicated, the sample is en- Lynchburg, \ has announced the 
riched by the addition of a measured vol- pointment of G. H. Jewell as Western 
ume. of propane which displaces an equiv- Sales Manager for the company, with of- 
ilent volume of the sample After this is fices in the Peoples Gas Building, 12 
thoroughly mixed and confined in the South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Mr 
bomb, a spurk is introduced Jewell has for a number of vears acted as 

If no explosion is indieated, it may be issistant to W. D. Hess, whose de ath was 
necessary to make three more additions recently announced 


Force-feed lubrication is used, the gear 
type oil pump, driven from the camshaft 
supplying oil under pressure to all main, 
connecting rod, camshaft and rocker arm 
bearings. All lubricant passes through the 
oil filter, which is of the latest type. One 
of the interesting features of the lubricat- 
ing system is the absence of pipes, the 
drilled camshaft acting as the oil distribu- 
tion manifold. 

The centrifugal water pump, attached 
directly to the cylinder head, delivers 
water from the radiator to the water- 
jacket at the rate of 1 gallon per horse- 
power through the entire speed range of 
the engine 


ES a 


») 


Preventing Accumulations of 
Explosive Gases in Sewers 


The sewer explosions at Newburgh, 
N. Y., in September, 1929, a complete re- 
port of the investigations of which ‘ap- 
peared in the March, 1930, issue of THe 
American Crty, have focused the atten- 
tion of municipal officials more than ever 
upon this important subject. 

G. W. Jones, Explosives Chemist for the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines, who was in charge 
of the Bureau’s investigations of the New- 
burgh explosions, has developed the Jones 
gas detector, which is being made and 
distributed by the Mine Safety Appliances 
€o., Braddock, Thomas and Mead 
Streets, Pittsburgh, Pa. This instrument 
not only indicates how dangerous from an 
explosive standpoint the confined atmo- 
sphere in a sewer or manhole is, but it 
also shows whether the sample under test 


is within the explosive range, below the SsaMPLING SEWER GAS THROUGH A MANHOLE WITH THE JONES GAS DETECTOR 
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New CATALOG 


shows complete line 


of LITTLEFORD 


ROAD MAINTENANCE 
EQUIPMENT 








Vo. 84-HD Asphalt Kettle shown, equipped with Litileford Hand 
Spray Attachment for penetration patch work and skin patching. 
[his maintenance outfit is made in 110, 165 and 210-yallon sizes. 











OR the convenience of highway new No. 84-HD Asphalt Kettle with 
officials and road contractors we double heat circulation, screened reser- 
have just published a new cata- voir for hot and cold material, semi- 

log that illustrates and describes ali elliptical springs and Timken bearings. 

Littleford Road Maintenance Equip- The No. 78-OB Trail -O- Heater 

ment. It is clearly indexed and more equipped with our latest motor-driven 

complete than any piece of literature spray attachment for driveway sur fac- 
ever before prepared on maintenance ing and penetration patch work. The 















‘ equipment. All highway officials and  Littleford All-Steel Tool Boxes. The 
oe every contractor interested in road Traf-O-Mark—best of all traffic line 
\ maintenance should have a copy of markers, and many other outfits of 

\ this catalog for reference purposes. great interest to road men. Send for 

\ Send the coupon below and we'll your copy now—the supply is limited 

. supply the catalog. —so send now and be sure of having 


\_ In this catalog you will find the this useful catalog in your files. 
\ . d 
Littleford Bros 
500 E. Pearl Street * If you have not by this time received complete information on the Little 
Cincinnati, Ohio * N B ford Double Heat Circulation Aspha't Kettles, be sure to write for it or 
e © send the coupon for Catalog F. 


TTLEFORD 








\ 
Gentlemen: ‘ 


Without obligation to me 
send Catalog F covering your \ 
complete line of Road Main \ 
tenance equipment. 






\ 
Neme . “ Road Vaaintenance Equipment 
Title ° ‘ SINCE 1900 
, s 
— = ee "* LITTLEFORD BROS. 500 E. PEARL ST. CINCINNATI. 0. 
ty : : State 


Mention Tue American City—it helps. 





THE NEW 80-60 TRACTOR 


\ New Model Tractor 


Another tractor unit, known as the Cle- 
rac 80-60, with maximum 80 and rated 60 
sepower at the drawbar and covering 

wide range of utility in many kinds of 
vork, has recently been announced by the 
Cleveland Tractor Co., 19321 Euclid Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio 

This unit is equipped with a 6-cylinder 
j-evcle. water-cooled valve-in-head, 5%- 
6%-inch stroke engine. The 
motor lubrication is foree feed to the 
crankshaft, camshaft, valve rocker shaft 
connecting rods and wrist pins, and splash 
system to the cylinder walls. A double 
oil pump of the gear type assures lubri- 
cation on extreme grades. The carburetor 
and fuel system provides double carbure- 
tion, a C fuel pump in conjunction assur- 
ng fuel on any grade, and a fuel tank 
with a eapacity of 75 gallons. Transmis- 
sion is of the selective type, three speeds 
forward and one reverse. Low speed is 
1% miles per hour; intermediate, 2% 
miles per hour; high speed, 3.6 miles; and 
reverse, 2.1 miles per hour at a governed 
engine speed of 1,000 r.p.m Steering is 
1ccomplished by the effect of the motor 
through planetary compensating gears. 


inch bore 5 


The height of the unit is 7 feet; its 
width over extended axleshaft, 8 feet; and 
its length over-all, 12 feet 8 inches, with 
a 16-inch clearance. Its turning radius is 
15 feet. The tracks are 17 inches wide, 
and the length on the ground for each 
track is 75 inches, giving a total traction 
surface of 2,575 inches 

The Cletrac 80-60 may be furnished 
with a power pulley and take-off as extra 
equipment. The pulley is 24 inches in 
diameter, with a 15-inch face, and oper- 
ates at 455 r.p.m. at a belt speed of 2,980 
feet per minute and a motor speed of 
1,000 r.p.m The power take-off operate s 
at 444 r.p.m., and a power take-off trans- 
mission can be supplied to give any de- 
sired r.p.m 


Traffic-Lane Markers 


For use on asphalt macadam, brick, 
concrete, wood block and other types of 
roads and streets, the Shunk Manufactur- 
ing Co., Box 37-C, Bucyrus, Ohio, is mak- 
ing the Shunk traffic-lane marker, using 
a special rustless heavy-gage metal that is 
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that provide a rigid 
ind substantial s 
port for the marker plate. It is made 
a heavy-gage metal pressed into shay | 
gives a substential bearing at two nts 
under the dome where most of the pr 
sure is apphed on the marker plate. TI 
bottom of the washer has a b nz 
hree squar nches on tl yaad or s 
surtace 





TOP OF THE SHUNK TRAFFIC 
LANE MARKER 


The pin or anchoring spike of the 
marker is of a special design. It is forged 
ind makes a drive fit through the marker 
plate and washer When the spike is 
driven into the street, the enlargement 
displaces some of the paving material, 
which creeps back and surrounds the spik« 
tightly embedding it, so that it cannot 
spin, shift or creep loose 


SECTIONAL VIEW 
OF MARKER IN 
STALLED IN 
STREET 


Simplex Opens Philadelphia 
Branch 


The Simplex W & Cable ( 201 
Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass., | 
the Fidelity-Philadelp! lrust Building 
Philadelph P nd the manag nt 
Elden L. Howe 


A New Mechanical Aerator 
for Activated Sludge Plants 


Phe success of th ited sludge pro 
‘ I ment has |} h 
] A ——— 
nat | il ) | x 
' } } : 


The Link-Belt C 
Road, Chicago, Ill., has developed a spiral 


ribbon aerator for use in rectangular tanks 
The straight or spiral ribbon is mounted 
yn one side of the 1 ngular ink ! 
gives the sewage the spiral flo 
s obtained with diff | r in the | 
ype of tank whe r is adn t 
me side 

According to the manufacturers, with 
6 hours’ aeration, at expenditure of 15 


kilowatts, a reduction of 90 per cent of 
the biological oxygen «ke mand is obtained 
with average domestic sewage. Very good 
results are also obtained with plain aera- 
tion without activated sludge. At an in- 
dustrial plant with fresh sewage similar 
to packing-house waste, the biolozical 
oxvgen demand was reduced from 850 
p.p.m. to 500 p.p.m. with a detention 
riod of about 1.2 hours. The illustration 
shows one of he f 


rators In operatio 





A LINK-BELT SPIRAL RIBBON MECHANICAL AERATOR IN OPERATION 
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Five G,REAT 
TRACTORS 


‘that span the full range 
of your working needs! 








ERE is power—cheap, dependable, 

profitable — to match your small 
jobs or your very biggest. Whether it’s 
building new highways or maintaining 
old ones — excavating for a reservoir, 
filling in a lake front or laying out a 
suburb — the Cletrac line provides a 
choice of power units to economically 
meet all operating needs. 


Back of these modern Cletracs is fifteen 
years of exclusive manufacture of ‘“‘craw- 
ler type” tractors. Built into them are 
the many advancements and refinements 
that only specialized manufacture can 
develop. 


Investigate these tractors — their records for 
speed, capacity, endurance — their unmatched 
economy of operation. Let us place the full 
story before you—or arrange with your local 
Cletrac distributor for demonstration. 


The Cleveland Tractor Company 
19326 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Cletrac 


CRAWLER TRACTORS 





During May we hope you will remember to mention Tue American City 








THE NEW TIMKEN-EQUIPPED *%,-HORSE- 
POWER CUSHMAN HUSKY 


New Fractional Horsepower 
Gas Engine 

A new fractional gasoline 
engine, known as the Cushman Husky, de- 
signed for general 


hors powe! 


st rvice and 
small 
lighting 
sets, has recently been placed on the mar- 
ket by the Cushman Motor Works, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 

In addition to 
Timken bearings on the 
engine 
tures in design and construction. The en- 


purpose 
lawn-mowers, 
electric 


suitable for driving 


compressors, pulps, OTF 


equipped with 
crankshaft, this 
possesses several other novel fea- 


being 


gine is of the single-cylinder, 4-cycle, air- 
cooled tvpe, rated at *, -horsepower at 
1,750 r.p.m., with a total speed range of 
1.200 to 2,000 r.p.m. The base is 6% x 11 
inches and the over-all height of the en- 
gine is 15% inches, the complete weight 
being only 55 pounds. 

The engine body consists of three parts 
the cylinder block, the crankcas« and the 
base, which has been made removable so 
that the engine necessary, be 
mounted without it. The cylinder has a 
removable head which facilitates inspec- 
tion and maintenance. One of the fea- 
tures of the engine is the cooling system 
that has been adopted. Both the cylinder 
block and the head are equipped with 
numerous and heavy cooling vanes, cast 
integral. A housing is provided which fits 
over the flywheel and one side of the cyl- 
inder. As a result of this arrangement, a 
forced draft is created through the cool- 
ing vanes, which materially accelerates 
the rate of heat dissipation. 

The ignition system consists of a 
weatherproof Wico high-tension magneto 
driven from the crankshaft. Normally the 
engines are equipped with a foot lever 
starter, but either handle or rope starters 
may be furnished. 


can, if 


Valve Prevents Backing-up of 
Sewage Through Floor Drains 

A valve which automatically prevents 
the flooding of sewer back-up through 
floor drains and fixtures and which closes 
off the sewer line as soon as the back-up 
starts, automatically opening the line 
when the sewage recedes, has been de- 
veloped by the Little Giant Manufactur- 
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ing Co., 1401 3rd Avenue. South. Minne- 
ipolis, Minn 

This Sentinel salety sewer val 
under hydraulic pressure, without human 
attention or electric current. The valves 


ire made jn sizes from 2 to 


standard valve 


for upright 


24 inche = the 
having hub ends and built 
installations The 
furnished 


valve can 


ilso rye with flanged or screw 
ends or for installation in anv s fied 
position 

The illustration shows the valves com 


hvdr 1 ili 


plete with float chamber and 
sewer valve Hydraulic fore: (city 
other source of supply water), controlled 


} 


by the float in the float chamber, closes 


the gate of the valve 
the float rests at the 
ber, the hydraulic plunger is at the toy 
of the cylinder, and the valve 
is open to allow ordinary outflow 
the se wage 


In normal position 
bottom of the cham- 
it operates 
\\ he n 

float 
of 4 inches ibove the soil 
line raising the float in the chamber. This 
iction moves the cantilever arm attached 
from the float to the valves of the hydrau- 
lic cylinder The valves allow the 


backs up, it enters the 


chamber, a rise 


wate! 


to enter above the plunge r and to drain 
below it, which forees the plunger down 
closes the gate 
of the sewer 






valve and stops A 
all water back- 
up to drains 
and fixtures 
When the 
waters recede, 
the operation 
of the valve re- 
verses The 


flout 
causing the ex- 


lowe rs, 


haust valve 


a“ b ove t h é 

plunger to opel <@ 

ind the intake 

valve below it 

fo open The 

water pressure THE SENTINEL SAFETY 
from below SEWER VALVE 
forces the 


plunger up, and the gate of the valv 
opens with it. Thus, the float, raised by 
two gallons of sewer water back-up, closes 
the valve, and the re ceding water lowers 
the float and opens the valve. 

The valve can also be used to control 
electric switches, to disconnect electrical 
equipment or to start a motor pump, 4s 
well as to actuate other valves to which it 
may be connected to shut off or open any 
number of sewer lines or 
to control various 
branches of 
ply. In this type of in- 
stallation the Sentincl 
safety sewer valve serves 
as a master valve, and 
the entire issembly 
functions as a unit 


water-sup- 


Okonite Moves 
Offices 

The Chicago offices of 
the Okonite Co., The 


189 

Works Divisi if the Okonite Co. were 
noved to Suite 2828 of the 20 North 
Wacker Drive Building in Chicago, on 
April 15. This company was a pioneer m 
the electrical industry having been 
nded in 1878, even before the epoch- 
iaking nvention ol the neandes nt 


A Simple Method of Making Posi- 
tive Black-and-White Prints 
Direct from Tracings 

rhe new BW 


direct printing process 
or making black-and-white posit print 
Yr making Diack-and-whl positive prints 
direct from a tracing without the ise Ol 
negatives or ammonia ftumes, places a 
ery useful method in the hands of mu- 


cipal officials, contractors and manufac- 


rers for doing away with blueprints and 


roducing black-and-white prints with 
nty of white space on which make 
ites and suggestions for chang: in dia 
grams and plans. 


A special S¢ nsitized paper, which 1s pul 
» in rolls of 10, 25 and 50 yards in widths 


of 30, 36 and 42 inches, is run through 
tandard blueprinting machine of any type 
vith the tracing. Then, if desired, the BW 


veloping attachment may be affixed t 
he blueprinting machine and produce the 
rints immediately, or a large quantity o 
produced in the blueprint 
ng machine ind then run through the 
No. 2831 sheet developing machi 


irate 


them may be 


operation 
A portable hand developer Is 
which can be 


ilso made 
transported anywhere, but 
finds its best application in the 
blueprint department 
casional 


office or 
where only an oc 
made. Like the 
machines, it is equipped with a dk 
tray and roller. A movable bar running 
the length of the machine serves as a 
weight on the paper behind the dev 
roller to insure resistance and contact as 
the paper is pulled through the machin 
ind over the developer roller 


print is larger 


v¢ lope 


lope ] 


To develop a BW print in this machin 
it is first necessary to fill the dev 
tray with developing fluid to a 
where the bottom of the roller is sub- 
merged, give the roller a spin with the 
finger to cover it with the fluid, lift the 
bar enough to allow the paper to slip 
inder it, drop the bar back on the paper 
and pull it through the machine. It de- 
velops as it over the roller—an 
The ot machin 


€ lo} er 
point 


passes 


instantaneous operation. 


ire manufactured by Charles Bruning Co., 


York 


Inc., 102 Reade New 


street 





Okonite-Callender Cable 
Co., Inc., and the Haz- 4 gw yworor-DRIVEN DEVELOPER FOR PRODUCING POSI- 
atd Insulated Wire TIVE BLACK-AND-WHITE PRINTS 
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THE City of Liverpool, England, uses a “Caterpillar” Prices—f. 0. b. Peoria, Illinois 
] TEN... . $1100 TWENTY. . $1900 
FIFTEEN . . $1450 THIRTY . . $2375 


Tractor and modern bulldozer and scraper on one of its SIXTY . . . $4175 


garbage dumps—layers of refuse are covered by layers Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
PEORIA, ILL. and SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U. S. A. 


. . Track-type Tractors Combines Road Machinery 
f earth. The “Caterpillar” and scraper excavate the 
or eart P P (There's a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near You) 


earth, the same tractor bulldozes the great piles of waste TE Le 
and then spreads the earth. Traction and power conquer CA AEG us } PAT. OFF k 


a hard job—*“Caterpillar” Tractors serve another city! T R A = 7 Oo R 


rs 
. 


> hy. CRON 


Why not remember to mention Tus American Crry? 








septic Tanks for Sewage Disposal 
It has been fourid that if raw sewage is 
scharged into and retaimed in 
ntainers or tanks for 
iod of time 


proper 
i long enough pr 
i process of decomposition 
\ bacterial action takes place known as 
ticization 


Phe seep fank systems of sewage dis 
osal manutactured by the Stroudsburg 
Septic Tank Co. 312 Main Street 


Stroudsburg, Pa., for use in industrial vil- 


wes institutions hospitals schools 
camps, ete., are constructed of concrete, 
thoroughly reinforced with steel fabric to 
cracking, and 
leakage and 
creating «a permanent 
tainer. 


prevent waterproofed to 


prevent ibsorption, thus 


waterprool con- 


[wo types of sewage sytems are 
by this company: septic tanks for in- 
stallations in connection with sanitary 
plumbing and running water; and septic 
closets for installation in out-buildings 
where running water is not available. No 
scavenger work is necessary and no chem- 
icals are required with these 


mack 


systems 
Sep-Tanks are cylindrical in shape, the 
sides, bottoms, partitions and fittings being 


molded in one piece There are no joints 





CUT-AWAY VIEW OF SEP-TANK 


to open after installation is made, thus 
preventing leakage and insuring sufficient 
water in the tanks at all times to pro- 
mote septic action. 

For residences or small buildings, this 
company makes a single two-compartment 
reinforced concrete septic tank which is 
complete’in one piece, is waterproof, easy 
to handle and simple to install. 


For larger installations for schools, fac- 
tories, etc., the tanks may be arranged 
in batteries of from two tanks up to any 
number that may be required. 

A Sep-Closet system has been devel- 
oped for inside toilet installations in one- 
to four-room rural schools where no run- 
ning water is available. 


Isaac S. Walker Opens Consulting 
Office in Philadelphia 


Isaac 8S. Walker, who for the last three 
years served as Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Scranton-Spring 
Brook Water Service Co., a subsidiary of 
the Federal Water Service Corporation, 
and who is well known throughout Penn- 
sylvania and in all water-works operation 
circles, has opened an office for the prac- 
tice of engineering at 750 Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Walker will give 
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special tention to pubhe utility ng 
neering, including examinations and =r 
orts raisais, rat Investigations 
ration nd management o! water 
es nd to sanitary engu ng, in i 
r repor lesign and rvision o " 
structior nd ra nm oO water-w ks 

ifior n seweruge nd sewasag 

ren I Ks nicipal S s s 
nd ! | ents 


Non-Clogging Centrifugal Pumps 


For handling all kinds of dirty waters 
containing non-abrasive solids in garbage 
reduction or sewage disposal plants, the 
Pumping Machinery Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill., recommends the use of its hori- 


Economy 


zontal non-clogging pumps, while for mu- 
nicipal sewage pumping-stations, ejection 
of sewage from buildings, or where the 
use of the horizontal pumps would not be 
practical, the Economy open-shaft or sub- 
merged vertical pump may be used 

The three new pumps made by this 
company are furnished in capacities from 
the 3-inch, 100-gallon-per-minute unit that 
will handle 2%-inch spheres to the 10-inch 
5,000-gallon pump that will pass 7-inch 
spheres. All capacities are made in ver- 
tical submerged, vertical open shaft, or 
horizontal direct-connected or belt-driven 
types. 


The vertical submerged type is used 
principally for handling sewage where a 
self-contained unit is desired. The im- 
peller hub of this type is covered with a 
steel sleeve that acts as the lower journal, 
making it possible to extend the lower 
bearing close to the impeller, increasing 
the bearing life and removing all journal 
wear from the pump shaft, The bearing 
it the upper end of the shaft is a com- 
bination radial and thrust ball bearing 
mounted in a dustproof housing with 
double-nut micrometer adjustment which 
makes it possible to drop the impeller as- 
sembly to compensate for wear at the im- 
peller inlet. 

The open-shaft vertical pump is de- 
signed for installation in dry pump cham- 
bers, where, instead of operating in the 
liquid to be pumped, suction pipes are 





ou -=_ 
SECTION THROUGH THE ECON 
OMY VERTICAL OPEN 
SHAFT PUMP 


connected to a wet well or chamber 
pumps are of the 


hese 
ball-bearing type with 
ill running bearings above the pump case 
in a tight grease-lubricated housing. A 
short renewable bearing is provided to 
take any shock that might occur in case 
1 brick or other heavy solid should be- 
come lodged in the impeller. Adjustment 
of the impeller may be made by lifting 
the bearing cap without removing the 
coupling from the shaft and is accom- 
plished by means of a micrometer adjust- 
ing nut at the upper ball bearing 
The horizontal pumps which may be 
used for pumping fluids containing stringy 
w pulpy material, may be direct motor- 
driven or belt- or chain-driven from any 
suitable power source. They are of un- 
usually rigid design with roller outboard 
bearings that carry the entire weight of 
the rotor, there being only a shock bear- 
ing within the pump casing. 


Another Business Barometer 


By W.L 


YINCE the boys had their little party in 
‘J Wall Street last fall, we have heard a 
lot about hard times, poor business, ete., 
but here are some figures that might lead 
one to believe that 1930 is going to he a 
big year in golf if purchases of equipment 
by clubs, ete., could be considered a fair 
barometer. 

The Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. has 
been making a careful check on its business 
for the first three months of 1930 
paring it with 1929. First and most im- 
portant is the fact that 1929 was the best 
year our company ever enjoyed, and for 
the first three months of that year the 
business was exceedingly satisfactory, due, 
to a certain extent, to the fact that the 
warm weather arrived early. In some sec- 
tions. even in the North, they were ac- 


com- 


AUSTIN 


Saues Manacer, Ipean Power Lawn Mower Co 


LANSING, MicH 


tually mowing the 
1929 

We had our doubts about 1930 being 
ible to equal 1929 sales records, but, so far, 
we have not only equaled the 1929 record, 
but have exceeded it to a very gratifying 
extent. The actual increase for the first 
three months of 1930 on the sales of the 
Ideal line of grass-cutting equipment, in- 
eluding fairway 
ind putting green mowers, 1s 28 


latter part of March, 


power mowers, mowers 
per cent. 
increase 


to the extra good business 


The biggest percentage of this 


has bee n d l¢ 
that we have enjoyed so far this year from 
the sale of fairway mowers and putting 
green mowers to golf clubs, as well as the 
Ideal triplex power mower to large mu- 
nicipal park systems, golf courses, and 
others 
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Heaviest traffic street 
in St. Louis paved 


with Trinidad 


Three powerful forces—traflic, time and weathe: 

test the wearing qualities and endurance of a 
paving material. St. Louis will testify—as will 
thousands of cities throughout the world—that 
Trinidad makes good on all three tests. 


That’s because Trinidad gets its durability and 
its tenacity from Nature. Centuries of seasoning 
gives Trinidad its unique ability to withstand the 
ravages of wear and weather—as well as a resil- 
iency which absorbs shock, lessens noise and 
makes it easy to clean and economical to keep in 
repair, 


For Road Building—we recommend another 
Native-Lake product—Bermudez Road Asphalt. 
Write for proof of its worthiness 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
New York Chicago 


Pittsburgh St. Louis Kansas City San Francisco 
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PRING! Getting an 
early start with 
good equipment— 
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MACHINER 


for Road and Street Officials 
and Roadbuilding Contractors 


POWER GRADERS ROAD ROLLERS 
ROAD DRAGS CHIP SPREADERS 
BITUMINOUS DISTRIBUTORS 
(Heater Type) 

COLD OIL DISTRIBUTORS 
SNOW REMOVAL EQUIPMENT 


ROCK CRUSHERS — Feeding — Elevating — Convey- 
ing—Screening—Washing and Transmission Equip- 
ment. Complete Plants engineered and installed for 
the production of Crushed Rock or Sand and Gravel. 
Portable Plants. 


THE GOOD ROADS MACHINERY CO., INC. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


SALES BRANCHES: WATERTOWN, MASS. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK HARRISBURG, PA. 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH FRANKFORT, KY. 


DISTRIBUTORS AT: Nashville, Tenn.; Little Rock, Ark.; 
Muskogee, Okla.; Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Atlanta, 
Kansas City, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 





During May we hope you will remember to mention Tae American City 











DE LUXE MOTO-MOWER EQUIPPED WITH SULKY 


Tires are extra large so that they will not mark the lawn, the steel spoke 
wheels giving lightness with strength 


An Efficient Grass Cutter 

Rolling the lawn during the cutting sea- 
son is no longer regarded by authorities 
as the best practice. A wheel type mower 
either as an individual o1 A 
machine recommended for use on 
public parks be- 
its treedom from rolling auction, 
has been developed in the DeLuxe Moto- 
Mower by the Moto-Mower Co., 3240 
East Woodbridge Street, Detroit, Mich. 

The model of the Moto-Mower is built 
for lawns that are too large for the smaller 
types of power mowers. It has 
cut and a speed up 


operate d 
gang 
golf courses, estates o1 


cause of 


a 27-inch 
to 6 miles per hour. 
It can also be used as « riding type mower 
either singly or equipped with two 19-inch 
DeLuxe a total cut of 60 
inches. Powered by an efficient air-cooled 
gasoline engine, this mower will run all 
day on about two gallons of fuel. 

All movements are controlled from the 
handle, and all controls are conveniently 
located. There are two rubber grips on 
the handle, each operating a clutch on the 
corresponding driving wheel. By rotating 
both grips together, the mower moves di- 
rectly forward or stops, depending upon 
whether the machine is standing still or in 
motion. By releasing one grip or the 
other, it turns to the right or left as de- 
sired, making it practical to turn short 
corners without gouging the turf or to cut 
close around trees, shrubbery and other 
ornamentations. The throttle control is 
also on the handle, enabling the operator 
by a simple movement of the hand to 
vary the speed and power to suit condi- 
tions. Another control on the handle op- 
erates a positive clutch which releases the 
cutting reel without stopping the engine. 

A safety clutch is provided which pre- 
vents damage to the mower when the cut- 
ting reel picks up obstructions like fallen 
twigs or stones. This clutch is a separate 
unit and is automatic and fool-proof. 

The universal joint in the power trans- 
mission system relieves strain on the mo- 
tor bearings and other power transmitting 
parts, insuring minimum wear and 


life. 


trailers, giving 


long 


A Highway Equipment Exposition 
Next October 
The Permanent International Associa- 


tion of Road Congresses is to meet for 
the first time in the United States on Oc- 
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tober 7, 8, 9 and 
10, 1930. This 
Sixth Congress 
will be attended 
by government 
officials and spe- 
cial delegates 
from 56 countries 
throughout th « 
world. In con- 
nection with this 
th « American 
R oad Builde rs 
Association is 
planning to hold 
in exposition ol 
highway equip- 
ment and mate- 
rials in the Wash- 
LD Cc 
Auditorium, with 


ington, 


outdoor Space id- 


jacent to the Auditorium 


available lo! 

equipment ind 
grounds whe re the road- 
building equipment may be shown in op- 
An invitation is issued to manu- 


large 
demonstration 


pieces ol special 


eration. 
facturers of highway equipment and ma- 
terials of all countries which will give this 


exhibit a distinctly international flavor 


Turner Made Officer of 
Eagle Signal Sales Corporation 
The appointment of H. I. Turner to the 
position of Assistant General Manager ol 
the Eagle Signal Sales Corporation, Mo- 
line, Ill., has recently been announced by 
V. C. Stanley, President of the Gamewell 
C.. Newton Uppe r Falls, Mass.., ind the 
Kagle Signal Sales Corporation. Mr. Tur- 
ner has for the eight 
Manager of the Construction Department 
of the Gamewell Co. and is well known in 
the fire-alarm and police-signaling field 
He has already left to take up his new 
work at the Moline plant. 


past vears been 


H. Eltinge Breed Leaves for Work 
in Russia 


H. Eltinge Breed, consulting 
507 Fifth Avenue 


engineer, 
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Morris Machine Works Moves 
New York Office 


Morris Machine Works has announced 
the rem | of its New York office on 
May 1, 1980, to the Vennsylvania Build- 
ing at 225 West 34th Street, New York 
City. 


A Medium-Size Low-Horsepower 
Diesel Engine 
\ widespread interest is being shown 1n 
liesel engines for industrial and stand-by 
ower in sizes and in lower 
Waukesha diesel 
Waukesha Motor 


Is simple ind is) 


moderate 

horsepower ranges Che 

ngine, made by the 
Waukesha, Wis 

start. In the 100-horsepower size an 


ordinary nana crank ol electric turter 


in be used It starts as a gasoline en- 


ine with a gasoline carburetor and can be 


run on gasoline at low output indefinitely 


rw can be switched instantly to diese! fuel 
on a full diesel cycle. Operating speeds 
ommon to gusoline engines ol this sia 
ind type and to electric motor speeds 
have been tained, giving the engine t 
vide range ol tility tor tandby Inbp- 
ing and electric generator operation, as 
vell as many industrial machinery appli 
itions For installation in mporary 
buildings during cold weather, the eusy 
starting features are important 
Another recent development of the 
company is the 6-cylinder engine oi 160 
o 180-horsepower for us with natural 


irtificial or casing head gus The engine 


comes fully equipped with a 
Waukesha com 


power fuel mixer, 
clutche S, 


compressed 
ur starter, pensated Gas- 
ur cleaner, oil cleaner 
couplings, pulley shaft, bearings 


and ill necessary 


iccessories lor opera 
tion It is i 7-inch hore by 8 2-Inch 
stroke engine which can be cooled by 


radiator, tank or cooling tower and is de- 


signed lor continuous full load duty, is 


well as stand-by use Small municipal 
ighting ha limping inst ill itions can be 
handled by this engine with great econ- 
mv because of its low first cost, high fuel 
fheiency ind iow maimtenance 





New York, has an- 





nounced the clos- 
ing of his Fifth 
Avenue office on 
April 1 because of 
his departure to 
handle engineering 
work in Russia. 
Until his return, ‘!n 
the autumn of 
1930, his address 
will be care of the 
College of Engi- 
neering, New 
York University, 
University 
Heights, New 
York. 

During the ab- 
sence of Mr. Breed 
on this work, his 
consulting prac- 
tice will be in 
charge of his 
Profes- 
sor Elmer G 
Hooper, of New 


associate, 














York University. THE NEW 


100-HORSEPOWER WAUKESHA DIESEL ENGINE 





—_- owe ee emcee 
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WORLD NEWS STORIES OF THE KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANT—No. 15 


One hundred and ten 2 K, W.110-v0lt Kohler Electric Plants 
ready for shipment to the U.S. Government 


guiding the ships 
of air and sea 


Turoucu the night sweeps a powerful beam over land 
and sea, signalling safety to navigators of air and water. 
Confident eyes watch for these lights from the cock- 
pits of mail planes; officers on the bridges of liners, 
freighters and private craft check and set their courses. 
Power from Kohler Electric Plants operates hundreds 
of these beacons and these lighthouses. 


Over 1000 Kohler Electric Plants are in use by 
various departments of the U. S. Government. Of the 
latest shipment of 110, one hundred are being installed 
along the airways for visual and radio beacons and ten 
in lighthouses, giving reliable, automatic, independent 
electric power that safeguards life and property. Other 
governmental users include the Army and Navy, the 
Department of Justice (standard and emergency light- 
ing for prisons and prison camps), National Park 
Service, Indian Irrigation Service, Commission of For- 
estry and the Coast Guard. Scores of these plants are 
used on cruisers and destroyers. 


Kohler Electric Plants generate current at 110 volts 
D. C., or 3-phase 220 volts A.C, Capacities from 800 
watts to 10 K. W. They make night work practical, 
safe and profitable. For floodlights, operating motors, 
pumps, air compressors, lathes, portable electric tools. 
Kohler Plants are compact, rugged, self-contained and 
can be transported over rough country without damage. 
They operate without storage batteries. For complete 
information, send the coupon today. Kohler Company. 
Founded 1873. Kohler, Wis.—Shipping Point, She- 
boygan, Wis.—Branches in principal cities. . . . Manu- 
facturers of Kohler Plumbing Fixtures. 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: 


AC 5-30 


Please send catalog describing Kohler Electric Plants. 


Name ___. Street 





City__ __State 





Use in which interested. 





Do you mention Tae American City? 





THE AMERICAN CITY 


Excavating demands equipment with unusua 'strength and 
stamina. Here you see Wood Hoists and Bodies on the job. 


W' 0D welcomes the Dump truck 
user who buys on a dollar-and- 
cents basis — who demands proof to 
check the important features of 
design, construction and operation. 
Dump truck men who demand effli- 
ciency and economy favor Wood 
Hoists and All-Steel Dump Bodies. 
They know that Wood dumping 
equipment is ruggedly built for 
severe service — enabling them to 


haul and dump loads for profit. 


As pioneers in serving dump truck 
users, we have developed hoists and 
steel dump bodies which, today, stand 
out as engineering achievements. 
is better than a 
That’s 
the reason Wood Dumping 


Permanent value 
temporary bargain. 

SERVICE 
Equipment is the choice of 

dump truck men who know. 


Bsa 8 @ Write for Bulletin 200. 


WOOD HYDRAULIC HOIST & BODY CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


HOISTS & BODIES 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN) PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Please do. 
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riman plant ts 
the only one-ea 
plant that may 
be easily set 
and taken down 
for shipmen 
When it is de- 


sired to } ack the 
plant, ill that is 
necessary 18s to 
lower the sand- 
bin, rack in the 


mixer platform 
rack in the boil- 
er, take down the 


stacks, and it Is 








THE WATER-BOY 2-INCH CENTRIFUGAL PUMP take the 


Two New Pumps 

For all-purpose dewatering, the Chain 
Belt Co., 767 Park Street, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has developed a new 3-inch dia- 
phragm pump. This new pump measures 
only 30 inches high, 29 inches wide and 
42 inches long and weighs only 525 
pounds. The engine is completely en- 
closed in a dustproof case and is self-oil- 
ing. The diaphragm can be changed in 9 
minutes by simply tilting back the coun- 
terbalanced frame, « xposing the diaphragm 
for easy change. 

The new Rex Water Boy pump is a 2- 
inch centrifugal, weighing only 300 
pounds, and mounted on a wheelbarrow 
frame so that one man can move and 
place it anywhere. The manufacture: 
claims that capacities of 4,800 to 9,300 gal- 
lons per hour are not at all unusual for 
this pump. It is automotive in type and 
completely closed and _ self-oiling, the 
engine being fully equipped with high 
tension magneto and other accessories. It 
is direct-connected through a_ flexibk 
coupling. 


A 2,250-Yard Railroad 
Asphalt Plant 


The Merriman railroad asphalt plant, 
which has a capacity of 2,250 yards of 
2-inch top in one day’s run, was first 
originated in 1905, and since then the 
plant has been manufactured by the Mer- 
riman Asphalt Plant, Inc., Lima, Ohio, 
and there are over 150 in operation. The 
plant, which weighs 200,000 pounds, has 
either an internally oil-fired or coal-fired 
dryer as desired, with the well-known 
Merriman type dryer drum, assuring max- 
imum production and long life to the 
dryer itself. 

The mixer is of the pugmill type, with 
a capacity for a 1,200-pound batch or 
larger if desired for special use. All the 
paddles are of the detachable tip type and 
are made of manganese steel, and all of 
the gears are machine cut. 

The boiler racks in and out, as does 
also the mixer platform, making it easy 
for the plant to be set up or packed for 
shipment in half a day. The kettles are 
heated by steam coils, which prevents 
coking or burning the asphalt. The mo- 
tive power throughout this plant is steam 

The manufacturer states that the Mer- 


ready to travel 
All these parts 
when condensed 


lorm ol 
i regular freight- 

car outline 

plant is also made 

in an 1,800-yvard capacity at 

and as a motor-driven plant with a turbo- 


The same style of 
a lower price 


generator in the cab which supplies power 
to the motors. It sells at 


i slightly higher 
price This company also manufactures 
plants and an 
itching plant 


stationary, two-unit stvle 


entirely automatic 








WILLIAM H. LOLIEY, 
PRESIDENT, LUDLOW 
VALVE MFG. CO., TROY, N. Y. 


New Officers of Ludlow Valve 
Manufacturing Co. 

James H 
has been 
Valve 


General 


Caldwell, who, for 41 years, 
with the Ludlow 
Troy, N.Y. a2 


and for 27 vears also 


associated 
Manufacturing Co.., 


Manager 


wemmeean 25Pmaly mo 








JAMES H. CALDWELL, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, 
LUDLOW VALVE MFG. CO. 


is President of the company, has been 
Board. Always 
interests of the Waterworks 

Association, Mr. Caldwell 


has served as its President and has been 


elected Chairman of the 


ictive in the 
Manufacturers 


Flange Standardization 
Valve Manufacturers 


Chairman of the 
Committee of the 
Association. 

The presidency of the Ludlow Valve 
Manufacturing Co. has been filled by the 
William H Lolley, who is 
ilso Director nd General Manager. For 
ssociated with Ludlow 


election ol 


i number of vears 


interests s sales and engineering con- 
sultant, he brings to his new offices wide 
experience industrial production, par- 
ticularly with respect to close precision 
tools in the tomotive ind other branches 


of the metal-working industry 
The Ludlow Valve 
has had an interesting history 


Manutlacturing Co., 


It was or- 


ganized and started business in January, 
1866, at Troy, N. Y. By 1896, the busi- 
ness had successively outgrown three 


plants At that time the 
Trov Steel & Iron (Co. was purchased ind 


property ot the 


it the same time construction of a new 
factorv along the Hudson River, adjoin- 
ing the New York Central freight yards, 


was started, thus providing for excellent 


shipping facilities. Operations were 
started at the new plant in 1897. Busi- 
ness continuing to expand, an adjacent 


plot of land aed buildings were acquired, 
and a new foundry 138 x 367 
feet was constructed in 1903. At the same 


measuring 


time the machine shop was remodeled and 


enlarged to 210 x 378 feet 





THE MERRIMAN ONE-CAR RAILROAD ASPHALT PLANT 
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For barricades, manhole protection, 
detour signs — tor every type of barrier 
and a store of other purposes, use the 
quickly erected, economical TOLEDO 
Folding Steel Horse — strong, rigid, 
easily handled. 






















If your dealer can’t supply you, write 
us for prices. 


The Toledo Rressed Steel Ga 


TOLEDO OHIO = 
Save with Steel 
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_for STREET SWEEPERS 


Only the very best hickory—only selected green 
trees—and only the best cuts—are used in preparing 
HUNTSVILLE HICKORY fiber. 

And it’s baled for shipment only after the most 
careful curing and rigorous inspection! 

That’s why we can give this faultless fiber for street 
sweepers our unconditional guarantee 

No matter how tough the street-sweeping job— 
this guarantee stands! 


HUNTSVILLE FIBER & VENEER WORKS 











FRANK H. FORD LESS HUNTSVILLE 
wut Figg, 
PRESIDENT ALABAMA 
HICKORY emer 
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3" Diaphragm 


170” 


LIST AT MILWAUKEE 
with steel wheels 








\ brand new 3 in. diaphragm Pump on a new 
idea. 300 pounds lighter. Easier to handle and 
move. Diaphragm changed easily in 9 minutes. 
Merely loosen three nuts. No finger smashing. 
2h.p. Stover engine—completely enclosed—self- 





high tension 
mag ‘n everything. 


oiling 







CHAIN BELT COMPANY 
767 Park St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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\\ ; N 
A Qa Name... . 


Get the story on the Water 
Boy's value, and details on City 
all Rex Pumps and their 
jobs in the REX PUMP 
BOOK. Use this coupon 






State... 














ON ROAD WORK 


AND PICK-AND-SHOVEL JOBS 















NELSON K-2 LOADER 


Moves itself,—no dragging around. 
Feeds itself,—no hand shoveling. 
And one man runs it. 


Does the work of twenty shovelers and 
never gets tired. 


Low price. Economical to run and 
built to give years of service. 


N. P. NELSON IRON WORKS, Inc. 


822 Bloomfield Ave. Passaic, N. J. 















During May we hope you will remember 


to mention Tue American Crry 

















dustless ash collee- 
Hodes 
The trucks 
( 4 grou 0 
4 heavy-d 6-01 
ler Sterlings of 7 
S-TOI Ca ities 
ently purchased 
by the city from the 
Sterling M ot 
Co Milwauke 
Wis. These capaci- 
tles permit carrving 


capacity loads with 
surplus of power 


to mer every haul- 


ing requirement 








Diesel Handles Excavation 
at Low Cost 
An interesting 
power and the use of a 
movable 


example of economical 
diesel engine in 
operations is furnished by the 
Inter-County River Improvement of Ta- 
coma in the dredging work on the Stuck 
River in Washington. 

This Improvement conducts joint oper- 
ind building levees on 
rivers dividing King and Piere« 
Washington, the 


itions in dredging 
Counties, 
Boards of County Com- 
missioners of the two counties serving as 
the board of control, with Chief Engineer 


H. F. Gronen in actual charge of 


opera- 
tions. The work consists of removing very 
large gravel from the channel of the 


Stuck River, pulling it to the 
building it up 


bank and 


to form a levee. Since the 


outfit works along the soft banks of the 
river and must be moved « very two o1 
three hours, light weight without sacrifice 


of available power was essential in select- 
ing the power unit 

The Board purchased i 120-horsepower 
Buda M.A.N. diesel engine, made by the 
Buda Co., Harvey, IIl., mounted on a steel 
frame with, and driving, a double drum 
two-speed hoist. This machine operates a 
3-yard heavy-duty dragline bucket. It 
was placed in November 1, 
1929, and has that 
time. 


operation 
heen operating since 

In commenting on these operations, the 
Chief Engineer gives the following de- 
tails: “The average haul is about 500 feet, 
the last 100 feet being pulled up on about 
a 3 or 4 to 1 slope. The machine has been 
handling the bucket at a speed of 325 
feet per minute in high gear without dif- 
ficulty. Fuel consumption per day is ap- 
proximately 40 gallons of diesel oil at 4 
cents per gallon. The total cost per day, 
including fuel and lubricating oils, labor, 
wire rope and upkeep, amounts to about 
$24. The yardage handled averages be- 
tween 500 and 600 cubic yards per day, or 
an average cost of less than 5 cents per 
cubic yard. 


Dustless Ash Collection 
for Philadelphia 

The Department of Public Works of the 
city of Philadelphia has placed its ash 
collection facilities on a scientific and 
healthful basis with the recent installation 
of a fleet of motor trucks equipped with 


A BUDA M. A. N. DIESEL ENGINE, AS USED ON THE INTER 
COUNTY RIVER IMPROVEMENT 


The bodies wer 
designed by B 


Nicoll & Co New 


York They ar 
not only dustless but also labor savers, as 
the ish collectors have no re iching 
shoveling to do when unloading baskets 
into the truck \ steel trough lowers 
close to the ground, making it convenient 
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Vitrified Clay Filter Blocks 
gi nit glazed 

















ONE OF PHILADELPHIA’S NEW ASH-COLLECTION TRUCKS 


ol t| e collector to de posit the contents ol 
his basket without strain or exertion. The 
trough operates ona davit-like mechanism 
with gears that lower or raise 
truck 


is mechanic il- 


it over the side of the 
When filled, it 
lv raised and its contents are 
tank 1 


dumped into the cep- 
tacle A steel covering pre- 
vents dust from escaping. 
When the tank is filled, the 


remains in this posi- 
until the load 
deposited at 
the dumping-grounds 


trough 
tion, sealing it 
is ready to be 

When dumping, a door in 
the rear is opened, and with 
the use of a Hei! Hoist the 
front end is elevated and the 
contents dumped 


Loew Made a Vice- 
President of Truscon 

The Trusecon 
Youngstown, Ohio, has an- 
nounced the appointment of 
Oscar W Loew as a Vice- 
President of the company. 
Mr. Loew has been Director 
of Advertising and Sales Pro- 
motion of Truseon for the 
past six years 


Steel Co., 


\ 1! ized ind vitrific i 
loc] yn and drainag: 
y ! n duced by 
\ | ) ( 1233 S Wal } 
\ ( g I vf th 
+} ; IIe } 
1 nd th ) 
yg | Each it 
IS I g, ll I vide and 5% 
] igh 17 | TI 
| g 00 } nches of ai 
q each sq 
rd g 64 block 
I gt} st 
i si ng i har ng i made 
nveniel ze 1 sha or handl 
g and | g | ing 0 Sy} il tools 
} I ll The narrow inverts 
n I flow lepth sufficient to 
r ‘ he solids, and the drainag: 
| nel r | n widt} nd depth 
ermit the insertion of fire hose for 
ning, tl being important and 
necessar) Im | ly ifter placing the 
it mn 
intern ; 
od ratiol 
Ther ! | 
1 i 
lar oO 
iii gering 
ind tl require 
get equal head 
ro he SV- 
phor ind = less 
materia in the 
walls to provide 
equal tone i- 
pu The 
blocks are ready 
to receive the fil- 
ter stone as soon 


laid 
cessity of providing temporary 


cold in 


is they are thus eliminatin 


from winter or heat in 


VITRIFIED CLAY FILTER BLOCKS 


g the ne- 


protection 


summer 





TYPICAL INSTALLATION OF DEE’S SINGLE-UNIT, 
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150,000 
Toledo Torches 


Everywhere, under a wide variety of 
difficult conditions, TOLEDO Torches 
are doinga real jobof safety lighting. Driv- 
ing rain, hail, snow or stiff, tricky winds 
never dim the bright, warning flare of these 
sturdy, indestructible little sentinels. 


The demand for these torches is steadily 
increasing because TOLEDO Torches 
are better. Better because they are differ- 
ent. Different because every TOLEDO 
Torch is equipped with our patented 
Economy burner, which cuts fuel cost 
in two — eliminates wick consumption. 


Insist on the genuine TOLEDO 
Torch. Your dealer can supply you 


» The Toledo Pressed Stee! Ga 


TOLEDO OHIO 





How well those responsible for the design 
and fabrication of 


Buffalo-Springfield 
ROLLERS 


have wrought, is evidenced by the fact that 
there are more Buffalo-Springfields on the 
roads and streets of America, both on main- 
tenance and new construction, than all other , 
builders of such equipment can account for. 


Built in all practical sizes, three 
wheel and tandem, steam and motor 
driven Scarifier and other attach- 
ments optional. .Write for illustrated 
booklet. 


The Buffalo-Springfield 
Roller Company 
Springfield, Ohio 
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Sale right 














Seve with Stee! 


Manufacturers of the Toledo Folding Stee! > 
Horse —the ideal highway barricade 





HOTEL SERVICE BE DIFFERENT? 








...just register once 


at THE NEW YORKER 


.-. you will see 


ERE is not just the largest hotel in 
the world’s largest city... here is a 
new and quite novel idea in hotel manage- 
ment...a friendly hospitality, refreshingly 
old fashioned in spirit, strikingly modern 
in manner... The New Yorker idea of “in- 
dividualized service” is creating a new and 
pleasant phase in contemporary hotel living. 
. . . 


THE NEW YORKER has 2500 rooms...every one 
with radio, tub and shower bath, Servidor, circulat 
ing ice-water . . . four popular- restaurants... 
Bernie Cummins’ Orchestra (Exclusive Victor Record 
Artists) ...floor secretaries ...1 d with é diate 
access to theatres, shops and business... direct tunnel 
connection to Pennsylvania Station ...B. & O. Motor 
Coach connection. ..room rates $3.50 aday and up 
ward. 85% of the rooms are $5 or less, Suites $1L 
a day and upward, 





THE 


NEW YORKER 
HOTEL 


BS4th Street at 8th Avenue, New York City 


RALPH HITZ, Managing Director 




















Why not remember to mention Tue American City? 
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